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Preface 


The chapters in this volume were prepared m 
coimectioa with a study of citizenship and youth development in 
secondary education conducted by the Tufts University Civic Edu- 
cation Center in 1958-59. Their publication here is a partial 
sununation of the findings of that study. 

Founded in 1948, the Tufts Civic Education Center has con- 
centrated on the citizenship trainujg responsibility' of American 
schools and colleges, exploring ways in which this responsibility 
can be discharged -with increasing effectiveness. The Center pro- 
gram, in its first years, was directed by its co-founders, Dr. John J. 
Mahoney, long-time Professor of Education at Boston University, 
and Dr. Henry W. Holmes, formerly Dean of the Harvard Gradu- 
ate School of Education. With their leadership, the Tufts Civic 
Education Center published new kinds of instructional materials 
for use by high school students in the study of governmental, 
social, and economic affairs. The Center also took part in the 
pre-serrice and in-service training of teachers, and produced teacher 
guides and other aids for use in the classroom. These activities 
gave the Tufts Center a place among other special citizenship 
education efforts which were going on in various parts of the 
country, including those at Columbia University Teachers College, 
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the Detroit PuMc Schools, Kansas State College, and Kevt York 
University. 

All of these efioits had nnidi to commend them, but they 
tended to exhibit certain eommoo limitations. One limitation was 
that, vndi certain exceptions, they look iclativcly Utile account of 
the developing field of social research in die formulation of their 
programs and in attempts at evaluation. And conversely, social 
research took relatit’cly LtUe notice of them. Strenuous attempts to 
impicrve the education of children and youth as citirens were made 
without adequate reference to the resources and approaches that 
could be derived from the developing sciences of man. Similarly, 
the social sciences gave scant attention to the school as a com- 
prehensive laboratory for studying the enculturation of the young. 
This mutual failure was characteristic, to a degree, of the whole 
telaUoQship behveen education and the social sciences. While 
pedagogy as a conscious profession in modem limes had its toots 
in the study of behavior and has been influenced steadily by 
the social sciences, recent yean have witnessed a developing 
hiatus between social research and the arena of social practice 
that we call education. This hroken circuit has been particularly 
apparent in the field of education for citizenship. In no other part 
of the educational endeavor have zeal, shibboleth, and faith in 
good works been more evident, and needed attention to the con- 
temporary resources of social research more absent. 

At the secondary education level there is a basic need for 
long-range empirical and experimental study of ways in which 
the high school can help induct youth into full membership in an 
open society, where individualism and social order both have 
genuine meaning in terms associated with the concepts of democ- 
racy. The meeting of iMs need would require the best efforts and 
close, continuing collaboration of school people and behavioral 
scientists. The present atteaualion of relationships between the 
two groups would have to be replaced by a greater willingness and 
eSort to achieve communication between citizensMp education, an 
important field of social practice, and the behavioral sciences. 

The study of which these papers were a part was a modest 
eHort by the Tufts Civic Education. Center to move toward such 
communication. The immediate purposes of the study were to 
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review and reassess citizenship education practices in American 
high schools, to examine available relevant social research that 
might throw light on the problem of citizenship education for 
youth in a democratically oriented society, and to project new 
action and research possibilities vis-a-vis citizenship and ado- 
lescence that may prove fruitful to pursue. 

A plan was formulated by the Center in 1957 and early 1958 
to accomplish these purposes on a limited basis. The plan of 
the study attracted the interest of The Ford Foundation, and 
support in the form of a grant was provided by the Foundation to 
enable the study to proceed. 

A multidiscipUnary group drawn from education and from 
social research was formed to undertake individual assignments 
within the total study, to guide the study, and to subject its findings 
to discussion and criticism. This group included the following: 

Or. Kobert Chin, Human Relations Center, Boston University; 

Ur. James S. Coleman, Department of Sociology, University of 
Chicago; 

Dr. Stanley E. Dimond, School of Education, University of Michigan; 
Dr. George Gerbaer, Institute of Communications Research, Univer- 
sity of Illinois; 

Dr. Jean D. Grambs, College of Education, University of Maryland; 
Dr. Daniel W. Marshall, Department of Education, Tufts University; 
Dr. Donald McNassor, The Claremont Graduate School, Claremont, 
California; 

Dr. Nevilt Sanford, Department of Psydiology, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley; 

Dr. Ezra V. Saul, Institute of Applied Experimental Psychology, Tufts 
University; 

Dr. Albert D. Ullman, Department of Sociology, Tufts University. 

It was my privilege to co-or&iate the efforts of this group, and, in 
addition, I undertook leadership of the field phases of the study, 
visiting a selected variety of public, independent, and parochial 
secondary schools in several regions of the United States. 

At the outset in the spring of 1958, the group decided against 
seeking to specify operational definitions of citizenship as an 
immediate task. Instead, a decision was made to work within a 
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broad general definition wHch woold have maximum fleribility. 

Working individually, and at times together, the members ot 
the study group drafted their findings into -working documents. 
These were then presented to an imdtalional conference called by 
the Tufts Civic EducaUon Center and held at the Andover Inn, 
Andover, Massachusetts, January 29-31, 1959. The draft docu- 
ments of the study were subjected to discussion and criticism by 
a group that included both educators and research personnel. 
Those paiticipaUng, in addition to the study group, were; 

Dr. G. Derwood ISaker, Professor of Education, School of Education, 
New York Urdversity; 

Dr. Harry Bard, Director of Secondary Curriculum. Baltimore Public 
SebotAs', 

Dr. Hall Bartlett, Head, Materials PivisiOB, Citizenship Education 
Project, Teachers College, Columbia University; 

Mr. Algenioa D. Black, The Encampment for CUkenship; 

Mr. X>yke Brown, Vice President, The Ford Foundation; 

Mr. Howard K. Cummings, Specialist for Social Sciences and Geog- 
raphy, Office of Education. United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare; 

Dr. Thomas J. Curtin, Director, Division of Civic Education, Massa- 
chusetts State Department of Education; 

Dr. MarUn Deutsch, Assistant Professor, Department of Pediatrics, 
College of Medicine at New York City, Stale University of New 
York; 

Mis. Dorothy W. Hamilton, Chairman, Social Studies Department, 
Milford (Connecticut) High School; 

Mr. David Mallery, Teacher, Germantown Friends School, Phila- 
delphia; 

Sister Janet, S. C., Prioripal. Saint Mary Cathedral High School, 
Lansing, Michigan; 

Dr. Leonard C. Mead, Provost, Tufts University; 

Dr. John E. O’Loughlin, Vvx Headmaster, Somerville (Massachusetts) 
High School; 

Mr. Robert M. O'Neil, Department of Drama and Speech, Tufts 
University; 

o£ Govemmtnt, Tufa 

Dt. Dmd S«pcmte,ri„, of Sdiooli, long Btach. Now York; 
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Dr. Archibald Shaw, Superintendeot of Schools, Scarsdale, New York; 
Mr. Frank A. Tredinnick, Jr., Vice President, Tufts University; 

Dr. William E. Vickery, Educational Director, National Conference 

of Christians and Jews; 

Mr. Leonard Weiner, Research Assistant, Institute for Applied Experi- 
mental Psychology, Tufts University. 

Criticisms, comments, and suggestions of those participating were 
taken into account by the members of the study group in revising 
their papers for publication. 

The chapters that follow provide a modest discussion of the 
past, present, and possible future of citizenship education in 
American high schools. In Part One, the discussion deals with 
backgrounds of practice in adolescent education for citizenship. 
The questions dealt with have to do with what has happened and 
what is happening in our hi^ schools as far as citizenship is 
concerned. In Part Two, behavioral scientists discuss the implica- 
tions that available research in sociology, social psychology, and 
communications may have for the teaching and learning of demo- 
cratic citizenship. The questions dealt with concern present re- 
search and the light it may throw on the process of achieving 
adult citizenship in American culture. In Part Three, the papers 
are speculative, dealing with new perspectives in research and in 
the education of adolescents for citizenship. These chapters deal 
with new operational definitions of democratic citizenship and ^th 
educational approaches to learning attitudes and values, informa- 
tion and skills, and behavior congruent with a conception of 
practical democracy. These chapters advance new formulations 
for research and training in an immensely complex and crucial 
field of concern. A final chapter summarizes the discussions of 
the invitational conference at Andover. A full record of the dis- 
cussions was kept on tape, but for the present report it has seemed 
most desirable and feasible to offer a digest of these discussions. 

While the study was made possible by funds from The Ford 
Foundation, the Foundation is, of course, not to be understood 
as approving any of the findings or 'wews expressed. 

Many people have helped to make the present report possible. 

I wish to express ray genuine appreciation to members of the study 
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group and the participants in the Andover Conference for the 
open, creative approach they took to this complex task. Mr. Dyke 
Brown, of The Ford Foundation, was an important source of 
insights and information helpful to the whole course of the study. 

In helping to conceive and encourage the performance of this 
study, Mr. Frederic C. Churdi, President of the Civic Education 
Foundation, provided important aid. Df. John J. Mahoney and 
Dean Henry W. Holmes, co-founders and former directors of the 
Tufts Cmc Education Center, reinforced out sense that the 
project we undertook was part of a crucial long-term educational 
concern. People too numerous to name, at hi^ schools throughout 
the nation, in state departments of education, and in educational 
organizations, gave generous help. For all such aid we are sincerely 
grateful. 

I am especially aware of the noslmting assistance pven to 
details o! our study and to the prepaiation of this volume by 
members of the Center staff at iWls. Mrs. Nancy Cuntungham. 
who was in charge of manuscript preparation for all of the papers, 
and who looked after numerous other maueis with nttici^ous 
care and a happy touch, deserves special thanks. 

I also make grateful acknowledgment of the courtesy of the 
copyright owners who have permitted the various quotations from 
their material, as indicated in the notes. 

While many people have helped to make the present report 
possible and have contributed to the strengths it may have, its 
errors, weaknesses, or limitations are naturally my responsibility 
as its e^toi and as the director of the study. In riew of the range 
of factors that we have proposed to deal with, this is a chilling 
thought. At the same time, the citizenship requirements of a free 
society and the potentialities rf education and research in helping 
to meet these requirements are such that the responsibility for the 
attempt has been altogether worth assuming. 

Franklik Patterson 
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CHAPTER ONE 


The Changing Image of 
Secondary Education 

franklin PATTERSON 


Since world war n, the public high schools of the 
United States have come under steadily increasing stress. A variety 
of forces developing in the general society and pressures accumu- 
lating within secondary education have produced this condition. 
A social institution caught between external forces and internal 
pressures, public secondary education in the United States today 
appears to be on the threshold of some significant changes. 

If we are concerned to have adolescents learn to be responsible 
adult citizens of a free society, transition and imminent change in 
secondary education are matters wc cannot afford to ignore. SVhal- 
ever its weaknesses or shortcomings, the high school has become 
our central social institution for the enculturation of adolescents.* 
It is therefore invested with a powerful potential to affect not only 
the individual development of boys and ^Is, but the nature of 
their society as w’ell. 
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4 Backgrounds of Practice 

The high school and the nature of society have become insepa- 
rably related in our national life. The high school reflects our 
aspirations and qualities as a sodety. To the degree that it is a 
common school in Horace Mann’s sense, the high school also 
has a significant potential power in itself to influence our society’s 
values and performance * Whether the high school is a reflex of 
social values or a force in the social process, however, is hardly 
the n^t question. Almost inevitably, the high school is both. More 
realutic questions to ask, if we are interested in the role of the 
high school as an agency of education for citizenship and adulthood 
in a good society, are these: 
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. What does the high school do now? 

■ T circumstances and forces that press upon 

the high school today? 
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The Changing Image of Secondary Education 

growth toward achievement of tius ideal. This ideal and its 
achievement have immensely improved the quality of life in the 
United States during the past century and, at the same time, have 
created problems of serious dimensions. 

Consider the gross facts of this growth. Between 1870 and 1955 
the U. S. population increased fourfold; in the same period high 
school enrollment increased more than 100 times. In 1870 there 
were roughly 70,000 American boys and girls enrolled in high 
schools, nearly all of which were college preparatory institutions. 
In 1955 there were 7,680,000 students in schools which included 
college preparation as only one function among many others that 
had been added in the intervening years; most of these students 
were not college-bound.* The astounding growth of secondary 
education is reflected in other ways. In 1900, for example, only 
11% of the nation’s youth was enrolled in high schools and 
academies. By 1910 this proportion had increased to 15%. In 
1920 the proportion was 32% ; in 1930 it was over 50% ; in 1940 
it had risen to 73%; and after 1950 the proportion of our youth 
actually enrolled in secondary schools rose well above 85%.* It 
seems likely that relative enrollment will stabilize at a high level, 
and that absolute enrollment will continue to increase as the over- 
all national population grows.* 

The revolutionary development of universal secondary education 
in the United States during less than a century is an achievement 
unparalleled in other nations. This dewlopment, however, has 
entailed changes, innovations, and problems. In response to these, 
a number of agencies and individuals in American life are now 
proposing courses of action intended to alter or improve educa- 
tion. An example is found in the recently released Report V, The 
Pursuit of Excellence, of the Spcdal Studies Project of the Rocke- 
feller Brothers Fund, Inc., in which John W. Gardner and a 
subpanel of leading Americans commented: 

... In the past seventy-five yean we have heaped upon our 
educators one of the most heroic assignments a society could have 
invented. We have taken into the school system a greater propor- 
tion of our youngsten, and we have kept more of them in the 
system longer than any other nation. ... At the same time that 
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we have forced this expansion upon Ibe system, wc have 
our educators to include in the curriculum an incfcdible variety 
of subjects, to take over more and more of the functions of th 
home, and to accept a sense of mponsibUity for every psychic or 
civic crisis involving individuals below the age of consent. 

That our educators did not founder completely under these 
chaotic pressures is impresuvt, Thai they may be credited with 
heroic achievements in creating a system of universal education 
is 8 simple fact. . . . Fortunately, the demand to educate everyone 
up to the level of his ahiUly and ibc demand for excellence in 
education are not incompatible. V/e must honor both goals. We 
must seek excellence in a context of concern for all.* 

Report V proceeds to recommend changes in the teaching profes- 
sion, in dances, in curriculum, and in the ideniificalion and 
fostering of talent. The intention of these recommendations is to 
help our schools provide “quaUty as well as quantity” in cducatioa. 

The RockefeDer Report is one of a number of instances of a 
significant social phenomenon of the current period: the srticula- 
lion of policy proposals for education by citizens of prestige and 
inBuence who are outside the daily work of our schools. This 
phenomenon, as it ceptesenu widespread concern for the welfare 
and efiecdvencss of education, is healthy. It demonstrates the 
proprietary sense we have about education as an important central 
institution. It illustrates how much faith we pin on education as an 
essential instrument of the social process. At the level of responsi- 
bility developed by the Rockefeller Report and The Study of the 
American Hi^ School under lames B, Conant, ntticutadon of 
policy proposals by those outside the schools can constitute a 
force of value in the improvement of secondary education. 

Some current approaches to educational policy by well-known 
coounentatois seem less happy, however. Since our striving toward 
universal secondary education has yielded faults, some critics, in 
their eagerness for quality, seem prepared to throw out the baby 
with the bath.’ David ItiesiDait, in another instance, has tried to 
adapt the Keynesian concept of counter-cyclIcaUsm to a theory of 
educational policy development* He suggests a swinging-pendulum 
approach to poUcy in education. K there has been an overemphasis 
on quantity, it can perhaps be compensated for by a counter- 
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cyclical emphasis on quality. Then, if necessaiy, the pendulum can 
be swung back toward quantity again. If there has been over- 
emphasis on nonacademic work in the high schools, a counter- 
cyclical emphasis on academic course work will be healthy, and 
so on. Such an arrangement works nicely in the social philosopher’s 
closet. It seems likely, however, that the forces of policy develop- 
ment for the public Wgh schools need a greater planfuJness than 
this if much of value that has been built into secondary education 
in the past half century is not to be dismantled. 

Policy articulation for our secondary schools by prestigeful lay 
leaders, to put it simply, can be good or bad. It all depends on the 
perceptions and values of those who are making pronouncements. 
A man may be a brilliant admiral and naval engineer, but it does 
not necessarily follow that his ideas on secondary education are 
sound. They may be wrong if the man’s information is inadequate 
or incorrect, and dangerous if his recommendations turn us away 
from secondary education as a vehicle of democracy. Fortunately, 
many of the inQuentlal lay sources suggesting changes today come 
to the task with a broad outlook. 

Important policy statements for public secondary education also 
come from within the profession of education itself. A professional 
position on public secondary schooling has evolved out of these 
statements over a period of years.* One of the most authoritative 
statements in recent years is the Tbirly-SLrth Yearbook of the 
American Association of School Administrators, The High ScJiool 
In a Changing tyorld. This volume begins Avith two ‘'legitimate and 
critically important goals” of the secondary schools: 

The maximum developroent of all the mental, moral, emo- 
tional, and physical powers of the individual, to the end that he 
may enjoy a rich life thru the realization of worthy and desirable 
personal goals, and 

The maximum development of the ability and desire in each 
individual to make the greatest posrible contribution to all humanity 
thru responsible participation in, and benefit from, the great 
privileges of American citizenship.*** 

These comprehensive goals derive substantially from earlier policy 
statements and agree closely with such contemporary restatements 
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the past half century. To this end, they urge special grouping of 
the more talented students in our secondary schools, more de- 
mands on such students in subject-matter learning, and more com- 
petent instruction in science, languages, and mathematics. 

Some spokesmen at one extreme of the lay forces lean strongly 
to a rigid sorting-out process, comparable to that in Great Britrun, 
where academic (talented) students are separated from non- 
academic (less talented) boys and girlg at the beginning of 
adolescence. These plaimers, in effect, would have the United 
States change its program of universal secondary education and 
adopt a European model. Academic students would go into a 
“real” hi^ school which, like the lycee in France or the 
gymnasium in Germany, would be an anteroom to the university. 
Nonacademic students, at the age of ele\’en or tw’elve, would 
enter a vocational or general sdooh where their training w’ould 
onUnarily terminate at the age of fourteen or fifteen. 

More moderate lay spokesmen believe that a sorting-out process 
need not be so extreme. Some assert that, indeed, it can be carried 
on vAthin the comprehensive high school. What we need, such 
commentators say, are not separate high schools for separate talent 
groups. Instead, we should identify differential ability levels among 
high school students and construct separate programs to exercise 
these differential abilities to the maiimnm within the same schooL 
nus approach accepts as a practical necessity the homogeneous 
grouping of students according to capacities and interests in order 
to accomplish the goal of maximum individual development. At 
the same time, it seeks to conserve the values of commonalty by 
suggesting that cert^ nonacademic experiences (such as home- 
rooms, physical education classes, and clubs) be provided on a 
heterogeneous basis, without regard to student ability or achieve- 
ment differences. Thus, it is argued, we would pursue excellence 
in pla«p<! where students were segregated according to talent, and 
at the same time we would provide some opportuniQr for demo- 
cratic social interaction in groups where academic achievement 
would not be at stake. 

Leading schoolmen reject flie idea that universal secondary 
education is an impractical and unrealistic goal, as some extreme 
critics declare. They refuse to accept the proposition that the 
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sense of relief as if, now that American leaders are calling for 
a tougher academic pro^am and a more rigorous sorting-out of 
the capable from the less capable students, high school pet^le 
can breathe more easily. Faced by all the diverse children of all 
the people, one can now, in good conscience and vdth a nimble 
hand, sort the sheep from the goats. Homogeneous grouping, long 
a feature of many high schools in terms of academic-nonacademic 
“tracis,” and ability-grouping within these ‘‘tracts,” has gained 
high endorsement. The job now is to proceed apace to apply 
grouping as thoroughly and eiplidtly as possible. One finds very 
often a vein of strong agreement with the point of view expressed 
by Vir ginia C. Gilderslees’e, that our schools* are an “abuse of 
demoracy” unless they 

... sift out from the general mass of pupils ... the minorify 
who show promise of being able to absorb the education neces- 
sary for political leadership, for atomic pb>-sics, for the wort of 
teachers, ph)*sirians, historians, pbQosopbers, and a multitude 
of other much needed experts.*’ 

Where May Changes Take Vs? 

Whal of the direction, then, of change in secondary education? 
As Henry W. Holmes has pointed out, what really is relatirely 
new is the proposal that we seriously revise or cren abandon 
what we have attempted in our high schools “in fa^r of a system 
more highly selective of the able and well-disposed.”** 

This proposal has peculiar force, coming as it does from influ- 
oitial quarters. Its force is increased by the relative ineffectuality 
of top school leaders in proposing specific altematires that are 
more persuasis'C. It gains force, too, because mai^ teachers and 
principab on the firing line are beset by the unresolved problems 
of handling great numbers of boys and girls of widely s-arjing 
needs and abilities. They are attracted by the possibility that 
organizing the high school as a more selective institution, with 
academic achievement as its basic screen, wiH help to meet these 
problems. 

It seems likely that, as a result of present proposals, changes 
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accustom the young of a democracy to learn together about the 
problems of their own social order and to face together some of 
these problems in the life of the school itself— this is fully as 
important as the selection of budding scientists or other experts.^® 

To consider the training of an elite as its major function would 
cut American secondary education off from its basic tradition. 
Unless emphasis on the emergence of mature democratic behavior 
and insight is equal to emphasis on academic and skill achieve- 
ment, we may cut secondary education off from being a positive 
force in the future of an open socieQr. 

Mann was right when he said that “the true business of e 
schoolroom connects itself, and becomes identical, with the great 
interests of society,” If a society’s interests are democratic, then 
the common school has a mighty obligation to teach a comnmn 
democratic citizenship that transcends differences of all kinds, o 
do less, to diminish our search for a high civic competenw tor 
all men in our eagerness for technical and academic exce 
would invite the failure of our society. In another context, Elton 
Mayo put the matter thus: 

We have failed to train students in the study of so^ situa- 
tions; we have thought that first-class technical txaimng was 
sufficient in a modem and mechanical age. As a consequencewe 
are technically competent as no other age in history has u» 
and we combine this with utter sodal incompetence. 

This defect of education and administration has^ of 
become a menace to the whole future of civilization.* 

If Mayo was at aU right in 1945, tittle has happened sin^ to 
alter the correctness of his judgmenL Many other stu en 
society, as we know, concur with his assessment an agree 
our civilization must re-educate itself or perish. 


The Education of a Free People: 
Unfinished Business 
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3lescents in our sodety is undergoing change. This p 


We 
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CHAPTER TWO 


What Do We Know 
About the High School? 

JEAN D. GRAMBS 


"Whal the school rewards is what it gets.” ' 

Citizenship education for adolescents occurs ih 
many settingsi one of the most signi&cant of these is undoubtedly 
the high school. The exact natuie of the influence of tins instituUoo 
upon the dvic behavior of youth io relation to other forces also 
operating upon young people is one of the great unanswered and 
possibly unanswerable questions. We do need to know sometlnng 
about the secondary school, if only as a backdrop against which 
the major drama of adolescence is played out. 

In order to undeistarrd the Kgh school of today one has to go 
back several generations. A In^ school is not an easy thing to 
change. Influences that have fonned today’s high school were at 
work many decades ago. We nnisi work with an institution whose 
major organizational aspects were evolved over years of slow and 
conservative adjustment. 


IB 
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When we see something over long periods, such as the road we 
travel daily to work or the faces of the family around the dinner 
table, we cease to see some of the unique, distinguishing, even 
startling aspects of such objects which a stranger, newly come upon 
the scene, would remark upon immediately. So it is with our 
secondary schools. They are a familiar part of the landscape. Most 
of us, and most of our friends, have proceeded through the grades 
with the usual childhood and adolescent unawareness of the com- 
plexity of the structure that propelled us forward, trying to educate 
us in the process. Many features of this institution become so 
expected that not only is a great cry raised if there are attempts to 
change the structure; often enough the most salient features 
are hardly even considered as fit objects of change— features which 
may in themselves be the very forces that interfere with effective 
education. 

One might add, too, that some of the indifference of educators 
to noneducatiooal research about classrooms and schools (notably 
that undertaken by psycholo^ts) is often due to the fact that 
such researchers are apt to be rather naive about the institutional 
structure. They may fail to see some of these very familiar parts 
of the surroundings which have more to do with the outcome of 
their research than many of their experimental tinkerings. As 
Barker states it, “Psychologists have very largely given educators 
eugineering answers to economic problems. Until this is change 
the usefulness of psychology to education will remain limited.”* 
Failure to observe some of the facts of secondary school life can 
be expensive. One of the large testing bureaus, for instance, has 
invested a tremendous amount of time, energy, and talent in de- 
veloping a new series of tests for natloual distribution at the 
junior and senior high school levels. Unfortunately, the tests last 
from sixty to seventy minutes each; the standard school “hour” is 
forty-five to fifty-five minutes. To adopt such a testing program 
wholesale would involve major disruptions of the school day. It 
is possible that many school systems will reluctantly decide not to 
use these new, and doubtless better, tests of educational develop- 
ment just because of this factor. The “hour” schedule in the second- 
ary school is not only a major pari of the structure but it is not 
subject to change— ycL 
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When we see something over long periods, such as the road we 
travel daily to work or the faces of the family around the dinner 
table, we cease to see some of the unique, distinguishing, even 
startling aspects of such objects which a stranger, newly come upon 
the scene, would remark upon immediately. So it is with our 
secondary schools. They are a familiar part of the landscape. Most 
of us, and most of our friends, have proceeded through the grades 
with the usual childhood and adolescent unawareness of the com- 
plexity of the structure that propelled us forward, trying to educate 
us in the process. Many features of this institution become so 
expected that not only is a great cry raised if there are attempts to 
change the structure; often enough the most salient features 
are hardly even considered as fit objects of change— features which 
may in themselves be the very forces that interfere with effective 
education. 

One might add, too, that some of the indifference of educators 
to noneducational research about classrooms and schools (notably 
that undertaken by psycholo^ts) is often due to the fact that 
such researchers are apt to be rather naive about the institutional 
structure. They may fail to see some of these very familiar parts 
of the surroundings which have more to do with the outcome of 
their research than many of their experimental tinkerings. As 
Barker states it, “Psycfaolo^sts have very largely given educators 
engineering answers to economic problems. Until this is changed, 
the usefulness of psychology to education will remain limited.*’® 
Failure to observe some of the facts of secondary school life can 
be expensive. One of the large testing bureaus, for instance, has 
invested a tremendous amount of time, energy, and talent in de- 
veloping a new series of tests for national distribution at the 
junior and senior high school levels. Unfortunately, the tests last 
from sixty to seventy minutes each; the standard school “hour” is 
forty-five to fifty-five minutes. To adopt such a testing program 
wholesale would involve major cfisniptions of the school day. It 
is possible that many school systems will reluctantly decide not to 
use these new, and doubtless better, tests of educational develop- 
ment just because of this factor. The “hour” schedule in the second- 
ary school is not only a major part of the structure but it is not 
subject to change— yet. 
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In this chapter, then, we are going to try to sketch briefly the 
standard features of the secondary school as it exists in most places 
today, with some look at the genesis of these features. Then we shall 
try to assess the major efforts that have been undertaken in the 
last three decades to study the secondary school and to recommend 
changes. 


Studies of Secondary Education 

Recent dissatisfactions trith the sccondaiy school, particularly 
in areas of mathematics and science, have prompted a rash of 
Satir^ r But in the area of general 
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Change does not come quickly to the high school. Recommenda- 
tions of the early thirties sound surprisingly modem ^vhen read 
today; and one is keenly aware of the fact that such recommenda- 
tions, if made today, would sound revolutionary indeed. The fact 
that lacks or needs are reported in the educational literature and 
included in earlier major studies of the secondary school is no 
indication that such findings will produce remedial changes. Yet 
these studies have had some influcnce—we do not know for sure 
quite how much or in what direction. The assumption we make is 
that what is to be found in today’s schools is not much different 
from what is reported in the literature of major studies of a number 
of years ago. 

What did these studies report regarding the nature and extent 
of civic education? How did they arrive at their findings? What 
were their recommendations? What influence, if any— and if it can 
be ascertained-did such studies have? These are some of the 
questions which we shall consider, after first sketching in the main 
institutional features of the high school. 


The Making of an Institution 

In the long history of mankind, the history of the American 
secondary school is short indeed. Compared with the educational 
institutions of Western Europe, the American secondary school is 
a relative newcomer. 

We will not recount in detail the history of the high school in 
the United States, but it may be useful to review some of the more 
salient facts of its development. The public secondary school was 
built upon the private college-preparatory academies of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries. The spirit of the late nine- 
teenth century in America was to extend to all the privileges that 
money could buy for a few. Thus the free public secondary school 
was fought for and won, wi’tfi signiffianf support fcom or^ntzerf 
labor in the early 1900’s. 

What did the public want? They wanted a secondary school 
easOy accessible and relatively free (with no tuition fees, even 
though texts and other supplies and materials were charged to the 
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student) so that anyone’s son or daughter could qualify for 
college entrance. This early goal, finally achieved in every state 
in the union after nearly fif^ years of effort, has left its mark upon 
the high school. The core of the secondary school is its academic 
program; that is, the courses that are typically required for college 
enrollment. As schools expanded, as more students came, the high 
school changed by accretion; new courses were added in non- 
academic programs. A recent study of reorganized school districts 
in five states shows that the process is still going on: 

Perhaps the most striking characteristic of the range of courses 
added by all sizes of districts was the degree to which it repre- 
sented a broadening of the secondary school programs beyond the 
course offenngs commonly associated with the traditional college- 
preparatory curriculum.* 
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mature place in society— but because one third are not demonstrat- 
ing one hundred per cent competence in tackling college tasks. The 
changes that may take place in secondary education in the coming 
decades may well be influenced by these familiar pressures, pres- 
sures that, prior to 1900, first set the mold of secondary education 
and may continue to direct what the secondary school may do. 

In very broad outline, then, we can see the secondary school as 
an institution whose most significant traditional core is made up 
of college-preparatory subjects. Around this central core have been 
built other institutional devices that tend to make the structure 
rigid and which, it is our assumption, have interfered to date with 
<trty adequate citizenship education program. 


The Institution Grows Rigid 

Institutions acquire hardening of the arteries, but some harden 
sooner than others. One might say of the secondary schools of 
America that the hardening took place almost at bir^, and there 
has been little effective attempt to cure the disease. Several signifi- 
cant events have played a part in creating a strangely uniform 
secondary school system, despite our acute awareness of the power 
of local control over education. It is important to discuss these 
influences and insfitulional characteristics, because they help us 
to understand, if not explain, why it is that the major recent studies 
of secondary education, with their documented recommendations 
toward change in directions we might well agree with, have met 
with so little success. 

ACCREDITATTON 

One of the most significant forces holding the secondary school 
to a standard pattern is the process of accreditation. To an out- 
sider, accreditation means relatively little. One of the mteresting 
by-products of the battle over desegregation of the public schools 
in Vir ginia and Arkansas in 1958-59 was the fear expressed by 
a few individuals that if the high schools did not open they might 
lose their accreditation, and students who attended private schools 
set up especially to preserve segregation might later find difficulty 
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in furthering their educational plans. Such schools, even if locally 
accredited, might lack accreditation by one of the reponal accredit- 
ation bodies. 

A brief history of accrcdilitioa wfll suffice here. As public 
schools grew in number and as the pressure for college admittance 
increased, it became apparent that entrance by examination would 
m Itself not be enough. Particularly in the Midwest did the 
mtrance.exanimation process appear to be undesirable. In 1871, 
the Umversity of Michigan set up the first visiting committees to 
approve schools so that students graduating from these schools 
could be admitted to the University on the basis of a certificate 
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has been that a standardized system has evolved: the elementary 
school has prepared pupils for a secondary school where the 
studmt in turn finds that college preparatory curriculum is pre- 
dominant, especially since the ^ical secondary school is small 
in size and does not offer diversified programs. Thb situation has 
tended to keep saddled upon the secondary school a curriculum 
much more rigid than that of the elementary school.® 

It is important to note in this connection that current critiques 
of the secondary school program (with the notable exception of 
the Eight Year Study of the Progressive Education Association) 
rarely, if ever, strike at this central fact of secondary school life. 
We shall note later, however, the attempt to develop “Evaluative 
Criteria” which to some extent would liberalize the hold of the 
accrediting forces and focus educational attention upon more 
crucial and more fundamental needs in the total educational 
process. 

To this day, however, it is a wise administrator who makes sure 
that his high school gains its accreditation before he tries to do 
any innovating! And it is a wise parent who makes sure his child 
goes to an accredited high school, if be wants to ensure that one 
less hurdle will be encoimtered in obtaining college admission. 

THE CARNEGIE UNIT 

At the same time that accreditation became the significant goal 
for any self-respecting high school, another and parallel develop- 
ment was taking place. How could one teU vrithout an examination 
whether a student had actually been instructed “enough” in any 
given subject? The answer, obviously, was to state that he had 
spent so many hours, so many days and weeks, in the study of the 
subject. The early attempts to define a “unit" were formalized in 
the reports made by Pritchett when president of the Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in 1906-07. The 
“Came^e unit,” as ft fe referred to by secondhiy school personnel, 
had its firigin in his recommendations. And what were his recom- 
mendations based upon? The motivation had been to find a means 
of evaluating colleges for the purpose of granting retirement 
allowances to professors supported by the Gamete Foundation. A 
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college which accepted fifteen “units” of high school work for 
admission could qualify for refiiement benefits for its professors.*® 
Why, one might ask, go such a roundabout way to define a college 
and establish its quality? In any event, a yardstick to measure the 
quantity of high school preparation was welcomed by the profes- 
sion. A standard had been set, and it was adopted by the colleges 
for obvious financial reasons; and thus, in turn, it set the pattern 
for the high schools. 


A Carnegie unit consists of 120 hours of classroom instruction 
spread over 36 weeks of school time and includes required out-of- 
class preparation. States vary in the number of units required for 
graduation, but the largest number (34) require 16 units. Such 
courses as physical educaUon, art, and industrial arts are some- 
times given one-half or one-quarter credit toward graduation.** 
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credits earned, and these credits are thought of as “courses passed” 
or in terms of daily assignments completed, recitations made satis- 
factorily, book reports completed on time. Graduation depends 
on the completion of fifteen Gamete units (Grim irony of fate!). 
The social objectives are of no significance to the formal school. 

What pattern these 15 or 16 units should fall into was estab- 
lished in large part by the college entrance examinations required 
by the eh'te private colleges. President Eliot of Harvard in 1877 
suggested a college examination board, but this was not put into 
operation until 1900. The subjects covered by the examinations 
became established as the constant elements in the college- 
preparatory curricula of the secondary schools.** 

You can see the pattern forming: public secondary schools take 
over the functions of the private academies of preparing students 
for college; as more students emerge, colleges seek a standard for 
admission; the Carnegie unit offers a direct appeal to colleges, 
which in turn apply it to high schools; accrediting associations, 
setting some standard for college admissions, stress college prepara- 
tion; course patterns are set by examination requirements for 
entrance to college. 

These events occurred between the years 1870 and 1907. A 
brief look at any American high school today shows the strong 
mark of these events. The Carnegie unit is flourishing.*® The 
academic course pattern is geared to what most colleges and 
universities will accept. 

THE cuss SCHEDULE AND HOUR CIASS 

Now let US consider further implications of this structure. To 
organize a school so that the Carnegie unit can operate has meant 
the standardization of the "hour” (fifty-minute) class. Although 
some schook are experimenting with two-hour blocks or other 
variations,*® the typical secondary school is tightly run on a 
“schedule” of six or seven “periods” of instruction per student per 
day so that the student can obtain the requisite number of 
Carnegie tmits for graduation and college entrance. 

What does the “hour” period do to school programs? Science 
courses have been the chief academic sufferers and may perhaps 
be the first to get relief, since it is clear that many laboratory 
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experiments, including taking out and putting away equipment 
cannot take place within the standard period. The art teachers 
complain, and so do the home economics people. In some schools 
M easmg of the schedule is provided for vocational courses where 
the students are not going to college anyway; students can take 
a whole morning of auto shq>, for instance, and one of electric 
shop, rather than having each course chopped into equal units 
each day. ^ 

For the social studies, the “houi<- period has some obvious 
disadMages although it has not been cntbely proved that i£ the 
mZ YM program would necessarily 
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Such separate course sequences, which teachers on the whole 
heartily support,*’ fend to remfdrce the conser^-ative nature of the 
institution. While interdisciplinary efforts are occurring at adv'ance 
research levels and many colleges offer survey courses in broad 
areas of study, high schools generally have avoided them. True, 
schools here and there have “fused” or “broad fields” courses, and 
in many high schools there is a twelfth-grade social studies course 
known as “Problems of Democracy” or “Modem Problems,” but 
for the most part courses are kept rigidly separated from one 
another. 

The relationship between the Camepe unit, separate course 
organization, and the daily high school schedule blocked out by 
hours is cogently summarized by Smith, Stanley, and Shores: 

At the present time, the entire school s>'stem. in so far as 
content subjects are coacerned, h operating on tbe basis of a 
mere conventioa with respect to the distribution of time. More- 
over, the definiUon of teaching loads, at least at the bigh school 
les'et, is necessarily related to tbe aCotment and dhtribut/oo of 
time in the various aspects of the curriculum. If substantial prog- 
ress is to be made in hanging tbe curriculum as wcQ os in adjust- 
ing tbe instructional load that now burdens tbe teachers in ahnost 
every school, the present lime pattern may have to be recon- 
structed. No one has attempted to make significant curriculum 
changes viihout encouateziog tbe bugbears of unit credit and 
overworked teacben. These barriers to curriculum des’clop- 
menl arc not unrelated, and they both arc intimately lied up 
with the Carnegie unit as the standard of academic exchange.** 

THE GRAOtNO-MAJUONO S^TTEXl 

Now let us look at another of the major aspects of the secondary 
school program sthich havx been established as part of the 
expected procedure. This is the ubiquitous grading-marking s>-stcm. 
Marks arc giwn for every pcrfonnancc or nonperformance. Stu- 
dents receive report cards at frequent intci%-al$ upon which their 
grades arc recorded for parents and for posterity. 

Grades arc very subjectirt teacher cv-aluations of student per- 
formance. Many studies haw shown, lince the classic ones of 
Starch and Starch and of ElHott between 1913 and 1917, *» that 
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teachers’ marks are highly unidiahle. Other studies have demon- 
strated another crucial bias in the grading system, namely, the fact 
that teachers consistently overgrade girls and undergrade boys.*” 
Grades bave been indicted on many counts, not the least of 
which is that students leam to get a grade rather than to gain 
knowledge or slall. When such a sl^ificant force enters the 
learning situation, one can no longer wonder why it is that so much 
of what is called education results in such superfeial performance. 
It is no more genuine education than is the learning that goes on 
merely to pass an examination which takes place in most European 
schools. Yet grading establishes the dominant mode that exists in 
the American high school. The otigio of the grading system seems 
to be lost in tbe mists of the late nineteenth century, and it is rarely 
an important concern of current school reformers. It is so taken for 
granted as part of the high school picture that it is usually forgotten 
when changes are suggested, yet it is hard to conceive of any other 
sin^e factor that has such a profound eSect upon the actual 
learning behavior of students. “What the school rewards is what 
it gets”; no mote cogent phrase could be used to describe the 
actual outcome of the domination of today’s high school by the 
grading complex. 


THE TEXTBOOK 

We turn now to another significant aspect of the secondary 
school program: the materials of instruction. The American sec 5 - 
ondary school is unique on many counts: the grading system, the 
unit of credit, mass enroUroenls, local legslative control. And not 
least among these distinguishing characteristics is the textbook. 

Educators have raised a cry against domination of the curriculum 
by textbooks for many years. Studies of textbooks used in the 
social studies have demonstrated the lacks, biases, and imbalances 
fliat exist.*' 

The controversial nature of tbe social studies area is nowhere 
better demonstrated than in the history of the criticisms of social 
stuojw texte. These bave been viewed by some as subversive and 
anti-Amencan on the one hand, and have been criticized for sins 

of omissjon and commission by educators on the other. The result 

of such criticisms and inquiries, from whatever side, has been to 
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make book publishers exceedin^y cautious. Who knows when a 
given phrase or idea will be picked out by some individual for 
critical attack and kill future sales? 

The high school is a place where the textbook is likely to be the 
basic source of content in academic fields. The place of the 
textbook is a symptom of the print-orientation of the American 
school system. Despite the increase in experimental school TV 
programs and the now fairly common use of some movies in 
classrooms, the textbook is still the basis for the course of study.** 

Since making and selling textbooks is a major undertal^g 
involving the investment of vast sums, it is observable that few 
innovations in school practice come via commercial textbooks. A 
strong tendency toward national standardization of curriculum also 
is a by-product of large-scale production of textbooks. When a 
school invests thousands of dollars in a set of textbooks, it is 
practically guaranteeing that the course in which these books will 
be used will remain unchanged until the textbooks wear out. 

The textbook is a singularly pervasive method of standardizing 
the curriculum: as book publishers get larger, their efforts to 
corral more and more of the market result in the same text being 
used in schools in all parts of the country. As schools and classes 
grow larger, as more and more inexperienced teachers are re- 
cruited, there is an increased tendency to rely upon the standardized 
textbook for direction. Here, at least, a new teacher can feel that 
the limits are safely set. Thus we see one more element of the 
institutional structure which has contributed to rigidity, conserv- 
atism, and resistance to change. 

LEGISLATIVE PRESCRIPTIONS 

Other forces have been at work molding the public high scbool- 
So far we have talked chiefly about those which were dominated 
by educational interests primarily. What of the public? The public, 
of course, is the unseen force which helped to support the notion 
that high schools are, first and foremost, in the business of pre- 
paring students for college. But beyond this— and of direct concern 
to us in the citizenship education area— are the more specific ways 
in which the public has made its wishes known, namely, via 
legislation. A Study of the elementary school curriculum in 1926 
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pointed out that by 1903 thirty states had prescribed the teaching 
of Umted States history; but only one state by law specifically 
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sometimes bear little relation to what children are actually being 
taught in the class-room. But they do show what those directing 
the training of the young think ought to be taught and what they 
believe the public thinVs ou^t to be taught,28 

That one should not take le^lative prescriptions literally was 
further underlined in 1944 by Myrdal in his classic study of the 
place of the Negro in America: 

There is a clear tendency to avoid civics and other social 
sciences in Southern Negro public schools. They are not taught 
to any extent in the white schools, but a special effort is made to 
prevent Negroes from thinking about the duties and privileges of 
citireoship. hi some places there are different school books for 
Negroes and wlutes, especially in those 6elds that border on the 
social. Where white students are taught the Constitution and the 
structure of governments, Negroes are given courses in “character 
building,” by which is meant courtesy, humUity, 5elf<ontrol, 
satisfaction with the poorer things of life, and all the traits which 
mark a “good nigger” in the eyes of the Southern wbites.*^ 

Lc^lative acts, however, have played a role in determining 
some aspects of the school program and have been particularly 
important in the area of the social studies. The signlhcant impact 
of civic organizations in going to the legislature and having changes 
in curriculum written into state law is amply documented in 
studies by Pierce,*® by Beale,** and more recently by Skaife.** 
Le^Iation, of course, is but one aspect of a much larger unique 
American phenomenon: public control of education. We do not 
have room here to spell out the ways in which the public enters 
into the educational picture via elected school boards, school-bond 
elections, organized parent groups, and numerous formal and 
informal avenues of contact. One school board member com- 
mented recently that “educators arc in the only profession that 
has to take laymen seriously.” Whatever we may say about ideal 
educational programs, about needed educational changes, even 
about the accepted tenets of American belief which are, or should 
be, the basis for curricular planning, it is the public which controls 
to a large degree the implementation of such ideas. 
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Coeducation-A Classic Illustration of 
Resistance to Change in the High School 
In looking back over the items already enumerated, one sees the 
high school as an academically oriented institution with certain 
definite formal characteristics. It may be useiul to look at tb« 
impact of coeducation upon the high school as a classic example 
of how these characteristic forms can resist change. Although at 
the turn of the century coeducation was viewed by some with 
alarm, dismay, and even revulsion, the picssure of population and 
the drive toward equal rights for women won out- As public bi^ 
schools were established beyond urban areas, there usually were 
not enough boys and girls in a ^ven locality to justify separate 
institutions, and perforce a single hi^ school enrolled them all. 
Today we still have a few separate sch<K>ls for boys in large urban 
centers, but they are exceedingly tare. 

What tm been the impact upon high school organization and 
curriculum of having to educate as well as boys? Britfiy, it 
has made relatively little dlSerence. The school today b organized 
in most instances as though boys and girb have identical personal 
needs and life goab. Recent studies of mathematics and science, 
showing that girls take such courses in fat fewer numbers than boys, 
have caused some consternation. Yet in terms of social valuations, 
purposes in life, and peer and parental pressure, this is exactly 
the state of affairs one might expect. The primary motive in 
organiang the public high school was to prepare students for 
college, and, more specifically, it was to ptcpaie boys fox such 
extended education. Although giib, on the whole, stay in high 
school longer than boys, the kind of education that b provided is 
primarily masculine. 

While, on the one hand, out culture has seemed to see the role 
of ^Is and women as homemakers and child-rearers, it has ^ven 
them an education oigatuzed on the prinmple that flicy are 
typically caieei'inotivaled and/or college-bound. What ^Is have 
done with this land of cultural sdiizopbrenia has been to confound 
their elders: they have turned out to want to be homemakers in 
large droves, and also to invade many of the career domains held 
sacred to the male, thus sen&jgn daH td panic into the protectors 
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of the family. As one reads in the popular literature about “what 
is wrong with American women,” or how "the working mother 
contributes to delinquency,” one generally finds little or no connec- 
tion made between such comments and the kind of institutional 
education that is provided for girls. 


Efforts at Change 

We have reviewed some of the salient features of the contem- 
porary American secondary school. These features must be dealt 
with by any program that desires to obtain a different educational 
outcome from that which we now produce. We have not mentioned 
the larger social forces which impinge upon the secondary school. 
But these forces, however they may be identified, are going to be 
dealt with by school personnel (and by lay boards of education) 
primarily in terms of the standard iostitutiont change when and if 
it comes must take account of existing major institutional factors. 

Support for such a statement comes from a look at the findings 
of major studies of secondary education that have been made with 
the goal of revealing needs, lacks, and shortcomings and of in- 
ducing professional and public leadership to reshape the high 
school into a more effective institution. Let us examine the 
experience of such efforts to change the system. 

ACHIEVING CHANGE THROUGH PRONOUNCEMENTS 
OF COMMITTEES AND COMMISSIONS 

The history of education is stud^d with the names of major 
committees and commissions whose statements on the goals and 
purposes of education over the past half century are dutifully 
stuped by undergraduates in courses in education. What impact 
have these statements had upon the course of education? 

Early committees were staffed by college professors, admin- 
istrators, and subjecf-maffcr feacbcrs who wece devoted to the 
classical and traditional in education. The Committee of Ten is 
a good case in point. Organized by the National Education As- 
sociation in 1891, the Committee made its report in 1894. The 
Committee’s report was based on a series of conferences in the 
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several areas of the school cvmiculum: Latin, Greek, English, 
modem languages, mathematics, and so lorih. Each conference 
addressed itself to the question of how much time should be given 
to the subject in the school, what should be the sequence of topics, 
what constitutes proficiency, and similar questions. No attempt 
■was made to look at the actual operations of the school or the 
needs of students. The conclusion the Committee itself came to 
is fascinating: “every subject which is taught at all in a secondary 
school should be taught in the same way and to the same extent 
to every pupil as long as he pursues 
In due time, the scientific movement affected even such groups. 
In order to bolster the kinds of recommendations they sought, 
major study committees began to collect data from the field; 
teachers, administrators, and even students were involved in at- 
tempts to get at the “real” educational needs in a given subject 
or for the schools as a whole. 

One ot the most fat-tcaching of such cndcavon was that of the 
Commission on the Keorgantzation of Secondary Education, whose 
statement of the Seven Cardinal Principles of Secondary Education, 
enunciated in 1918, established goats of general education for the 
total individual, a clear departure from any previous formulation 
of goals of educatiott. The Comnussion attempted through its 
various subcomnuttees to review the secondary curriculum in terms 
of the “activities of individuals in a democratic society rather than 
in terms of subject achievement.”** 

How effective are such statements in changing school practices? 
A follow-up study was made by the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the NEA in 1928 to ascertain what had been the effect on 
schools of the enuudation of the Seven Cardinal Principles. Of 
1,228 principals who rep^ed to a questionnaire regarding cur- 
riculum changes, fifty-six per cent indicated that they had under- 
taken some land of reorganization because of this statement of 
objectives. The most frequent reason given for failure to make 
any changes, however, was that the prmcipal had never heard of 
the Seven Cardinal Priociptes— ten years after they had been 
enunciated.** The Principle, nonetheless, have had a vigorous 
ewstence. The statement of goak of democratic education published 
by EAwwAvsasi Comnnss'ion m 1938, lor example. 
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closely paralleled them. Tie 1938 statement contained differences 
in specifics, but its basic assumptions were similar to those of the 
earlier document.®* 

If we are concerned primarily with curricular change, we can 
note many older efforts in this direction by many groups. Com- 
missions on the teaching of English, maffiematics, and social studies 
have all made independent efforts to effect improvement in second- 
ary school offerings. Certainly many of the current procedures 
and course sequences have been effected to some degree by this 
kind of inquiry. When a school system becomes dissatisfied with 
a curriculum area, it typically appoints a committee of teachers 
(supervisors and administrators and perhaps even a local college 
person may be included) to study the existing literature and come 
up with a new program for adoption. The major source for finding 
out the “oughts” of education is found in the standard reports, 
dating back many years, that have emanated from the commissions 
and committees in various subject areas. In this sense certainly 
we can attest the influence of these reports. 

A new style in recommendations for practice took place trith 
studies for curriculum purposes which focused on youth them- 
selves, as well as the course content. The most famous of these, 
the Eight Year Study of the Progressive Education Association 
and the New York Regents’ Inquiry, are important not only for 
what they tried to do, but for what they failed to do. We shall 
consider these and other broad studies of the secondary school in 
more detail. 

TltE NEW YORK REGENTS* INQUIRY, 1935-38 

The study usually known by the title abow, but more officially 
noted in the literature as the Regents’ Inquiry into the Character 
and Cost of Public Education in the Slate of New York, undertook 
to do just that. It is hard to say whether concern for cost or for 
character was the leading motivation. In any event, the New York 
schools were subjected to a very rigorous-and well-reported— 
inquiry. The study, in its many aspects, pointed up lacks of the 
public school system. A most penetrating report was that on 
Education for Citizenship by Wfilson.** Twenty years ago-is this 
a long or a short time? Perhaps as the world turns it is a \-ery short 
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time indeed; as Western dvilization is rocketed into the future, it 
is a very long time. The leconunetMUtions o£ Wilson, while two 
decades old, seem remarkahly new as read today. For instance: 


It must be emphasized that, so far as can be observed, the emo- 
tional and volitional drives for dwc action will not arise from 
classroom instruction alone. For adcninistration to place upon 
social studies the full burden of social education is an unwar- 
ranted and futile confusion of meanings in a single terra. How- 
ever, the social-studies staff can contribute to the broader ends of 
education in two direct ways. In the first place, social-studies 
teachers should have been trained to a keener perception of the 
social processes within the school. It lies in their own field of 
work to view the school as a sociological phenomenon, and for 
this reason they should be continuously active in the stimutation 
of pupil groups. They should seek to utilize In the school as 
nearly as possible the same social forces which pupils will utilize 
in adult life. 

But of even more importance tban this, social-studies teachers 
most do more to make pupils conscious of the social operations of 
the school. The social-studies cuniculum must deal more directly 
with the school as an insiaoce of group living, not merely the 
school as a historical or narrowly iotelJectua) institution, but also 
the school as a political and a sociological expression. Pupils need 
to be guided into an understanding of the forces that immediately 
surround them if they are ever to see reaKstfcolly the forces that 
operate in the larger society. In social-studies classes it is not too 
much to ask that pupils study such matters as forms of student 
participation in school government, how one gets elected to office, 
what qualities make for popularity among one's mates, what the 
enduring elements of personality are, and what the relation of 
academic work to active living is. These ate matters for the social- 
studies curriculum . . . because through Ibem the pupil may dis- 
cover in the ttnall” many of the social processes and forces 
wluch dominate society "in the large.”** 


Such sentiments would have been welcomed by Waller, the most 
creative sociologist to >dcw the public school as an institutional 
process.*’ Yet how many school^ it any, have followed Wilson’s 
suggestions? How many New York schools? 
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As a small symptom of the lack of impact of the Regents’ 
Inquiry recommendations on sodal studies instruction, we can 
look at the latest publication of the New York State Department 
of Education, Citizenship Education: Planning Guide.^^ This guide, 
which precedes the publication of extensive resource units for 
teachers in the various social studies, presents an over>aIl picture 
of what the citizenship program should be like in practice. One 
looks in vain for evidence of the recommendation so eloquently 
stated by Wilson in 1938. 

Some observers have credited the Regents’ study with estab- 
lishing the importance of basic curriculum study and school 
evaluation upon the actual state of affairs of youth, in school and 
out of school.39 Yet in spite of the specific and pointed recom- 
mendation that Regents’ examinations be utilized for diagnostic 
and remedial purposes, because of the danger of teaching to the 
examination, the examinations are in fuD bloom today and ef- 
fectively dominate academic course work in many New York State 
high schools. 

THE COOPERATtVE STUDY OF SECONDARY SCHOOL 
STANDARDS, 1933-39, 1950 

The tremendous significance of accreditation standards in estab- 
lishing a common high school curriculum has already been men- 
tioned. A number of re^onal studies prior to 1933 occurred in 
the process of making more systematic the procedures involved in 
accreditation. However, as this process became ever more general 
and involved most of the secondary schools in the United States, 
the rigidity that resulted from the usual accreditation process 
became apparent. As a result, a conference of the several major 
regional accrediting associations agreed to the establishment of a 
broader base for accre^ting, a base that would look beyond the 
college-preparatory aspects of school programs and take cognizance 
of what secondary schools might try to do for youth who were not 
going to college. In this way, it was hoped, high schools would be 
encouraged to develop more comprehensive programs, while still 
satisfying the colleges with adequate college-preparatory sequences 
and credits. 

The study proposed to answer these questions: 
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The selE-^tudy induces faculQr cooperation in the examination and 
improvement of the school program. Hopefully this would survive 
the traumatic period of the accreditation visit. 

Interestingly enough, many current texts on school administration 
treat only cursorily, if at all, the powerful role of the Evaluative 
Criteria. Writers on curriculum tend to relegate the accreditation 
process and the Evaluative Criteria to a place coordinate with 
other general studies of the secondary school; yet in terms of 
in3ueiice and coatinued potency, the former are of incomparably 
greater importance. A new set of Evaluative Criteria is due for 
publication in 1960. 

AMERICAN YOUTH CO^^MlSSION OF THE 
AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION, 1935-41 

As the depression deepened during the middle thirties, edu- 
cators became increasingly concerned about the impact of this 
national crisis upon youth. The American Council on Education 
launched a series of studies of youth in 1935. A number of 
significant reports emerged, among them the exhaustive Youth 
Tell Their Story of Howard M. Bell and Matching Youth and Jobs, 
also BelL** One immediate outcome of these major reports, 
conferences, and other studies published by the Council, was a 
ringing statement, What the High Schools Ought to Teach.*^ This 
small pamphlet was the major contribution made by the youth 
studies for direct application to the school program. But what 
happened to the recommendations? 

Another series of studies sponsored by the American Youth 
Commission concerned the problems facing Negro youth. Such 
volumes as Children of Bondage, Negro Youth at the Crossways. 
and Growing Vp in the Black Belt** documented the tragedy and 
the dilemma of Negro youth. Today, even in well-annotated texts 
in the intergroup field, these studies are virtually forgotten. 

Although such studies are of interest to the scholar, what effect 
did they have upon school programs? The overwhelming impact 
of the World War n emergency appears to have drowned out these 
voices of insight into the nature of adolescents and their appro- 
priate schooling. Yet it is probable that the accumulation of these 
studies, and many others during the late thirties and forties, focused 
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sufacient attecUon upon the needs ot youth to lend importMt 
support to one significant new trend in school orpmzaUont^e 
addition of guidance and counseling personnel to the school, in 
George-Baiden Act of 1946 wWch provided Fe^ral aid to states 
for training of counselors may, in part, be attributed to the en- 
dence piled up by the youth studies during the preceding decad^ 
But the literature of education reflects a continuing struggle with 
the monumental problem ot finding some way of making secondary 
educafion coincide somewhat with the kind of yovmg people that 
are in school today.*® 

THE EIGHT YEAR STUDY, 1930-42 

One of the most ambitious studies of secondary education 
undertaken by any group in recent years was that launched by 
the Cooinusswn on Secondary School Curriculum of the Progres- 
sive Education Association in October, 1930. The motivating 
concern of this study is ably stated by the following c^uotalion: 

The Coomissioa on the Relation of School and College was 
established by the Progressive Education Association in 1930 
when the people of the Umted States were beginning to look upon 
their political, economic, and social iostltutions with critical eyes. 
They were insisting that each institution justify its place in the 
nation’s life. Education did not escape diis challenge. The Com- 
twsioa was bore out of a conviction tl^t secondary education in 
the United States could not justify the high place it held without 
rendering greater service to all the nation’s youth.** 

'Thirty school systems agreed to cooperate in developing new 
currievdum patterns based on cooperative study by the school 
staffs concerned, with the assistance of whatever consultants the 
Study could preside. Some of the thirty school systems made 
far-reaching changes; some made very few.*^ Both small private 
and Urge metropolitan pubfle schools were involved. One of the 
basic ingredients in the study was the agreement entered into by 
3 substantial majority of African coUeges and universities that 
any graduate recommended by the high school principal from an 
experimental school would be accepted for admission on the same 
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basis as other students. That is, experimental school graduates 
did not have to show a standard course sequence with standard 
Came^e unit credits attached. This agreement, it "was devoutly 
hoped, would free the cooperating schools to do massive experi- 
mentation with curriculum. To aid this process, various subcom- 
mittees studied and produced volumes that took up the educational 
possibilities in each of the several subject areas— volumes that 
even today make exciting reading for the “modem” educator. The 
studies of graduates of the experimental schools, followed into 
their college careen, showed to the satisfaction of the Commission 
that not only did graduates of the experimental schools fare well 
in college, but the more far-reaching a high school’s departures 
from the traditional pattern had been, the better the student did. 
There were some dissenting voices from the outside, however, an 
example of which was registered in an article by H. G. Johnson.^* 

What effect did the Eight Year Study have? Many coraraentators 
on curriculum treads credit the study with having had considerable 
impact.** 

A less happy report on the sdiools in the Eight Year Study, 
after eight years, however, stated that most of the experimental 
schools had reverted to type.** What were the causes of this 
regression? Redefer reports that the representatives of the fifteen 
school systems who could be prevailed upon to come to a one-day 
evaluative conference could not wholly agree on just what had 
happened; but all were in virtual agreement that the fine experi- 
mental programs of the Eight Year Study were, like Clementine, 
“lost and gone forever.” Administrators, for political or personal 
reasons, bad abandoned or cot back some of the newer programs; 
pressure and criticism from local community groups had forced 
other schools to retreat; World War II had meant that the effort 
involved in the experimental programs had to be diverted else- 
where; newer courses s''erc watered down and became catchalls 
for mediocre students rather than challenges to the best. 

Who can say for sure that the Eight Year Study failed? We 
can regret that its findings were published during the height of 
the effort in World War If; had these findings been published in 
a more peaceful period, perhaps more xvidespread change would 
have resulted. The Study is widely credited with initiating the 
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accreditation requirements, textbook practices, all combine to 
reinforce a pattern of education whose achievement leaves much 
to be desired. 

The question, then, is: Qm this institution be changed? 

Efforts toward change have come from many sources. Commit- 
tees and Commissions with august backing have made eloquent 
pronouncements. Efforts at establishing standards resulting in 
“Evaluative Criteria” have prodded schools toward change. Some 
experimentation, such as occurred during the Eight Year Study, 
has been on a massive enough scale to attract attention, but with 
inconclusive aftereffects. The status studies of schools and youth, 
such as those conducted by the New York Regents and the 
American Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, have drawn attention to needs and have made strong 
recommendations for change. 

True, we can see some changes. New courses, some new course 
content, and some new methods certainly provide evidence that 
the secondary school is not standing completely still. There will 
be course'content changes in the sciences, in mathematics, and in 
the teaching of modem languages in the next few years. We may 
predict that students of high ability will receive increasing atten- 
tion. We may predict that such forces as the National Merit 
Scholarship program will move increasingly to the fore as gauges 
by which a schooPs achievements are to be measured. 

Yet with a world as changed as this one is, whose future un- 
doubtedly suggests even greater changes, one can certainly ask if 
the secondary school in America has changed enough, or has the 
elements present that will provide the kind of corrective change 
necessary. 

The answer, at the moment, is “No.” Secondary schools have 
not changed much, and there are few elements present that make 
one optimistic about the kind, the direction, or the amount of 
change that will take place in the foreseeable future. 

If there is any hope that something as crucial as citizenship 
education (and all that is subsumed under the development of 
democratic loyalties, behavior, and knowledge) is to remain as a 
major educational goal, educators must be a great deal more 
cognizant of the following questioiK than they are now: 
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accreditation requirements, textbook practices, all combine to 
reinforce a pattern of education whose achievement leaves much 
to be desired. 

The question, then, is: Can this institution be changed? 

Efforts toward change have come from many sources. Commit- 
tees and Commissions with august backing have made eloquent 
pronouncements. Efforts at establishing standards resulting in 
“Evaluative Criteria” have prodded schools toward change. Some 
experimentation, such as occurred during the Eight Year Study, 
has been on a massive enough scale to attract attention, but with 
inconclusive aftereffects. The status studies of schools and youth, 
such as those conducted by the New York Regents and the 
American Youth Commission of the American Council on Edu- 
cation, have drawn attention to needs and have made strong 
recommendations for change. 

True, we can see some changes. New courses, some new coarse 
content, and some new methods certainly provide evidence that 
the secondary school is not standing completely still. There will 
be course-content changes in the sciences, in mathematics, and in 
the teaching of modem languages in the next few years. We may 
predict that students of high ability will receive increasing atten- 
tion. We may predict that such forces as the National Merit 
Scholarship program will move increasingly to the fore as gauges 
by which a school’s achievements are to be measured. 

Yet with a world as changed as this one is, whose future un- 
doubtedly suggests even greater changes, one can certainly ask if 
the secondary school in America has changed enough, or has the 
elements present that will provide the kind of corrective change 
necessary. 

The answer, at the moment, is “No.” Secondary schools have 
not changed much, and there are few elements present that make 
one optimistic about the land, the direction, or the amount of 
change that will take place in the foreseeable future. 

If there is any hope that somethmg as crucial as dtizenship 
education (and all that is subsumed under the development of 
democratic loyalties, behavior, and knowledge) is to remain as a 
major educational goal, educators must be a great deal more 
cognizant of the following questions than they are now: 
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1. mat are the barriers to change In the secondary school? 

2 . How IS change achieved in an institution? How is it achieved 
in a secondary school? 

3. What are the implications for such changes for other coordi- 
nate parts of the educational structure-teacher education (pre- 
se^ice and in-service)? administrator education (pre-service 
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tion is: how do we go about deliberately seeking to effect change 
in such a tremendous and diverse operation as that of secondary 
education in the United States so that what U done is more closely 
related to what we know? 
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tion must be directed not simply to lists of objectives, but also 
to the ideas, conwctions, and events whidi presumably prompted 
the adoption of these goals. The lists themselves must be carefully 
examined, for they constitute the primary evidence, but precautions 
must be taken not to become so preoccupied with the lists, or so 
restricted to fliem, diat the underlying forces and trends which they 
reflect are totally disregarded. 

Specifically, this report will try to show that the actual evolution 
of goals in the strict sense of revised objectives developing directly 
from prece ding ones has been deddedly limi ted, even though the 
accumulation of difierent goals from decade to decade— one might 
say the accretion of goals— has been pronounced. No synthesis of 
existing goals will be attempted, because at least one recent and 
readily available list is both inclusive and representative enou^ of 
all goals to serve such purpose. However, some attempt wUI be 
made to explain why changes in announced goals as well as 
various changes of emphasis have otxtirred. Finally, a very few 
conjectures be made both as to how existing goals may yet 
be revised and as to bow the results of education for citizensMp 
otight conceivably be measured. 

Formal and Informal Goals 

To borrow directly from Howard Wilson, citizenship education 
is here defined very broadly as the necessary preparation of young 
people “to enter into obligations of membership in a complex and 
dynamic group, both in its political and broadly social aspects.”* 
Although a defensible precedent probably exists for sa3?ing that 
citizenship is an over-all objective that must in turn be subdivided 
into a number of subsiiary goals, the two words “objective” and 
“goal” have at times been used interchangeably in civic education 
and may be considered lo have the same meaning in this report 
Furthermore, even though no sounder position in education can 
possibly be held than that of saying that a teacher’s intention, no 
matter how well expressed, does not really constitute a goal until 
it is actually made part of the program, certain pronouncements 
regarding citizenship education will be accepted as formal goals 
without proof positive that they were definitely pursued. Or, to say 
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c. Learning to assume responabUiiy for activities within the 
school; e.g.. student government (1920). 
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venturesome enough to take a high school class to visit a state 
legislature fifty-six miles away! 

A very great deal was said about history, but very little about 
citizenship, at the Madison meetings. Presumably, these men 
simply took it for granted that anyone whose mind and judgment 
could be developed through the study of history would automati- 
cally become a good citizen. Only through its connection to a 
course entitled “Civil Government” did citizenship itself have any 
appreciable mention. And although these scholars expressed some 
dissatisfaction with the nature of the comse in civil government, 

. . it is usually simply a text-book study during a part of one 
year,” and regretted the incompetence of many teachers, . . very 
few of the teachers seem to be familiar with the subject,” what 
they really deplored most of all was its lack of relationship to 
history. “In actual teaching it seems little associated with his- 
tory. , . 

Granted that the Co mmi ttee said that the study of government 
could be a preparation for citizenship, it did not wish to see 
courses in government attempting to teach practical ethics and 
rules of conduct. What it did authorize specifically was a knowl- 
edge of governmental machinery: 

. . . the simple principles underlying the laws which regulate the 
relations of individuals with the state may be taught by specific 
instances and illustrations; and the machinery of govemment, 
such as systems of voting, may be constantly illustrated by the 
practice of the communities in which the children lire.^ 

CARDINAL PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

While The Report of the Committee of Ten was most domi- 
nant during the first decade of the twentieth century, it was 
supplanted in 1918 by another bench-mark study. Cardinal Prin- 
ciples of Secondary Education.* In so far as this new document 
said almost nothing about histoiy, but included a great many 
remarks about responsible citizenship, it is plainly evident that 
a new day was dawning in secondary education. The brevity of 
this study definitely recommends it, because more than two years 
of wartime deliberations were presented in about thirty pages of 
print. Furthermore, to the extent that this report formulated the 
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goals of cltiKnsWp education for the next twenty years or more, 
it was a bold blueprint for the future at the time of its appearance. 

Alter decrying tbe fottnabsm of eia^ins courses in government, 
the report upon cardinal principles urged that civics courses of a 
new type should be created. It asked that Jess attention ^ given 
to constitutional questions and remote governmental functions and 
that the attention of students should be directed to social agencies 
close at hand. Learning how to make a vocational survey of one’s 
community was to share equal time with learning how a law might 
be passed over the president’s veto. Not only the ideals of Ameri* 
can democracy were to be taught but also loyalty to these ideals. 
Through civic instruction, students were expected to learn how to 
deal more sympathetically and intelligently with immigrants and 
to be^ to consider other nations according to the ideal of human 
brotherhood. 

Perhaps for the first time, the argument was made that all 
school subjects should contribute to citizenship/ and in addition 
to the social studies, EngJbh was specifically tDeniioned as a 
branch of instruction well adapted to the formation of sonal 
ideals and the development of insight regarding social conditions. 
The report upon cardinal principles also called specifically for 
group projects and socialized recitations which would &ve ado- 
lescents traisung in coUcctivc thmWng, and it recommended that 
some desipated teacher in each school should become a citizenship 
director. Given such an assignment, this teacher was expected to 
sponsor civic-mindedness through such actirities as the school 
paper and the debating society. 

Since this important report failed to urge that students become 
concerned with all sorts of social ills which were literally crying 
for lefoim, it was not a perfect blueprint of the future in civic 
education; but apart from what now appears to have been a much 
too complacent satisfaction with the status quo, its proposals were 
vepr far-reaching. In fact, it seems no exaggeration to cljum that 
this publication, brief thou^ it was, really gave citizensHp educa- 
tion its major design for the first half of the twentieth century. 

Civic educaiton should devdop in the individual those qualities 
whereby be will act well his part as a member of neighborhood. 
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town or city. State, and Nation, and give him a basis for under- 
standing international problems. 

For such citizenship the following are essential: A many-sided 
interest in the welfare of the communities to which one belongs; 
loyalty to ideals of civic righteousness; practical knowledge of so- 
dal agencies and institutions; good judgment as to means and 
methods that will promote one social end mthout defeating 
others; and as putting all these into effect, habits of cordial coop- 
eration in social undertakings.* 


Student Action and Social Problems 

Although such classroom tests as are extant from the 1920’s 
indicate that considerable formalism may have remained in civics 
courses long after the publication of Cardinal Principles, other 
evidence certainly can be found to show that civic instruction was 
finding expression in student action very much as bad been recom- 
mended. As never before, government bulletins and education 
journals tltroughout the 1920’s were drawing attention to all sorts 
of in-school activities for which students were assuming responsi- 
bility-student councils, homerooms, school banks, and countless 
clubs. But what merits particular notice is that all of these early 
activities were contained within the schools themselves. Two decades 
later it would be as common an occurrence for students to learn 
civic responsibility through community action, often on an even 
footing with their elders; but before student government had been 
given a successful trial, it was hardly thinkable that the conduct of 
“clean-up, paint-up” campaigns, or the circulation of petitions, 
could be proper assignments for teenagers. 

Understandably, the earliest advocates of student government 
certainly liked to think that they were taking a veritable leap into 
the dark; but actually those teachers who created the first “Prob- 
lems of Democracy” courses did something far bolder. Who before 
had ever dared to teach young people the defects and limitations 
of their own government? And what was it but a complete 
reorientation in citizenship education when high school students 
were encouraged to try to do something about social ills, a few of 
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wMch probably could not have been even mentioned in polite 
society some thirty years earlier? . 

These earliest courses in the problems oC democracy owed the^ 
sudden popularity in great part to the depression of the 1930 s 
and to all the various conuoversics which raged over the New 
Deal. No one has documented this fact more fully or written about 
it more interestingly than John Mahoney.* At the same time, 
however, we should not forget that an important commission of 
the American Historical Association was making a spirited plea for 
an entirely new approach in the field of social studies. Under 
Charles Merriam, citizenship education may not have been an 
entirely lovely experience, but what a far cry it was from ^orifica- 
tlon of the nation: 

The large scale coatinuaace of corruption and incompetence 
over vdde ranges of political organizatioa, and especially (be 
newer developments of organized crime, racketeering and com* 
mercial fraud, should not be glossed over in any introduction to 
civic education. The materia) on this subject is very large and its 
color vivid. If the local applications seem too direct, there are 
always equally good cases to be found not very far away. New 
York can always take its cases from Chicago, and Chicago can 
fall back upon New York if oecessaty, These may be placed 
against the background of administrative progress, and the strug- 
gles between them may also be made clear, with the issues that 
are at stake,” 


PERSONAUTY FACTORS 

Whether the main impetus came from psychology or social 
anthropology would be hard to say, but during the 1940’s edu- 
cators in general became more aware of, and just possibly too 
talkative about, all sorts of human needs— basic, felt, and predicated 
ones! Teachers whose spemalQr was citizenship education must 
have been affected by tins movement in at least three ways. Fint, 
they came to look more critic^y at our existing social order in 
an attempt to determine how basic human needs were or were not 
being fulfilled. Secondly, teachers of citizenship could see more 
plaMy than ever before that the progress of students toward 
specific objectives nught depend -opem variant orientafions in 
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personality. And, not least of all, emotional adjustment from 
earliest childhood came to be recognized as a most essential, even 
though a previously neglected, ingredient of citizenship education. 
Inspiringly as C3iarles Beard may have written of “the fair pageant 
of civic instruction,” the author of the following excerpt has 
insisted as forcefully as anyone could that, unless human emotions 
are somehow attended to, the pageant itself will be continuously 
upset: 

The significant fact growing out of the Study is this: many 
teachers, parents, and community leaders have failed to under* 
stand that the quality of citizenship is directly related to the emo- 
tional development of the child. For example, many advocate 
more teaching of American history and government as a way of 
getting better citizens, not recognizing that some pupils who have 
Studied these subjects at three different levels of school life still 
develop into bad citizens because parents, churches, and schools 
were not able to assist them in developing a satisfactory adjust- 
ment to themselves and to their society. Educators need to recog- 
nize that in developing good citizenship a most hopeful approach 
is to aid children and youth to be emotionally well adjmted.** 

BEHAVIORAL COALS 

Timely as Behavioral Goals of General Education in High 
SchooP^ definitely is, it contains no new objectives of citizenship 
education. Yet it is a highly important study for the purposes of 
this paper, simply because it both confirms and clarifies previously 
announced objectives. It should not escape anyone's notice that 
the twelve general objectives of dvic responsibility which served 
as one of the frameworhs of tins recent study were first promul- 
gated twenty years ago.^* Such stability is most encouraging, espe- 
cially since the years between the two studies were hardly static 
decades! But whereas we were told in 1938 merely that “the edu- 
cated citizen accepts his civic duties,” in 1958 we have several 
pages of very specific illustrations which clearly indicate all the 
many things an adolescent probably should be doing, as well as an 
approximate sequence in which tb^ should occur, if be is indeed 
to assume his obligations of dtinnship at maturity. 

If one’s name happened to be Peters or Bobbitt, perhaps this 
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most recent study would be confirming in another respect also, 
because such educators, among others, were asserting during the 
1920’s that the only way to get a realistic curriculum in citizenship 
was by identifying the so-called good citizen, observing his be- 
havior, and contriving school exercises that would produce simi- 
lar characteristics.'* To be sure, these earlier behaviorists may 
not have had as clear an idea of graded progress or maturity levels, 
but they believed as earnestly as any modem that if education is 
to be of value, it must sooner or later make some observable 
difference in what a person does. 


Behmioral Goals certainly clarifies and illustrates abstract con- 
cepts better than any other citizenship study ever has, but it 
sm can be accused ot lading flic courage of its own convictions. 
It behavior IS an-impoitant, must not some sort of behavior be at 
times eracian No one should object Ibat this volume perhaps has 
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recitations at their best; and presumably, if we are making marked 
progress toward this very dfficult goal, due credit must be given 
to recent research in group dynamics. 

As was promised, the foregoing account has deliberately re- 
frained from trying to make a synthesis of available lists of 
objectives. Two reasons can be given for this omission. First, if 
such a synthesis had been attempted, it would have resulted, 
unavoidably, in another list— which God forbid! But more seriously, 
several existing lists are either similar enough or duplicate one 
another sufficiently for one or more of them to be adjudged a 
synthesis. 

The appendix of this chapter presents a good example. It has 
been chosen partly because it is relatively brief and partly because 
it does make reference to personality development, leadership 
training, and an awareness of free enterprise, three objectives which 
do not appear. The writer does not feel that these 

objectives are arranged in an order as close to tbeir degree of 
cruciality as they perhaps might be, and be likes to see objectives 
which are clearly subdivided into knowledge, attitudes, and skills; 
but, despite such quibbles, these particular objectives have at least 
been test-fired in actual classrooms. 

And, now, to quibble much more about the whole citizenship 
movement— hopefully to its own benefit, however. The next few 
paragraphs lack documentation altogether, but they do contain these 
blunt warnings: (1) that unless civic education can somehow free 
itself from a crisis complex, whatever is all-important in this 
branch of instruction will be repeatedly sacrificed for whatever 
seems urgent; (2) that citizenship education can well afford to 
develop a much tougher-minded critical faculty, simply because it 
seems to be an area where new pedagogical ideas, both good and 
bad, germinate rapidly; and (3) unless some primacy of objectives 
can be asserted, even mistakenly, experiences in this branch of 
learning are not likely to be progressively organized. 

Citizenship education would probably never have come alive 
had it not been for a national crisis. And it may not really come 
of age unless it starts to resist tiie impact of crises and portended 
crises more than has yet happened. Specifically, the Great Depres- 
sion demonstrated the urgent need for citizenship education and 
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chaaged it! empliasis. Prior to the WJO’!, not only peace and 
progress bul good ciUienship ^s well were all talccn too much for 
granted. But when the Jolt really came, discussion groups, problems 
courses, and prcsuroably NRA parades were quickly emphasized 
in order to reduce the pressure. Whai was the voiced feat? A 
trapped gcnetatlon of youth may well explodcl 
At this time, citizenship education performed an appreciable 
service; and as a consequence, it has never since escaped being 
called to a national emergency. Just setuUnire successive yearbooks 
of the American Association of School Administrators, in case 
you doubt that teachers of citizenship have been repeatedly ex- 
horted to play the part of shock troops. Most emphatically, if 
citizenship education definitely has an important commitment of 
its own, a main chance, so to speak, these repeated distractions 
constitute an outrageous exploitation. Furthermore, it cannot be 
denied that at least a small minority of those who write about 
citizenship education seem to glory in crises. Admittedly, the 
threats to modem civilization are as real as the woU, but just to 
cry alarm is hardly enough. 

Not only national crises but also new ideas and movements in 
education have impinged \-cry quickly upon ci\ic Instruction. To 
their credit, the social sciences at the high school level seem to be 
among the first counes to experiment with Innovations. As an 
iUustration, it could easily be argued that the evolution in citizen- 
ship goals as described on the foregoing pages was to a consider- 
able extent the progressive implementation of changing theories 
of education during recent decades. School activities in citizenship 
may have been some of the earliest outcroppings in high school 
practice of “learmng by domg and undergoing”; the “Problems of 
Democracy” courses may have represented some of the earlier 
illustrations of “problem solving”; and familiar theories regarding 
the needs of youth certainly seem to underlie various peisonaiity 
considerations in citizenship education. However it has been, the 
point to be made here is that dvic education would be greatly 
advantaged if its teachers were to develop a more critical faculty 
while keeping their present receptivity to new ideas. 

Specifically, why can’t the literatore of social education become 
mote rigorously critical? Petty rows axe not wanted, but seemingly 
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dlizenship education is loo important for foolish notions about it 
to go unchallenged. If someone describes a course on paper that 
reads like a series of empty doings, or if students are being 
persuaded to think that they have begun to solve complex social 
problems that have been only glossed over, it behooves those 
people who really know better to speak out more sharply and 
accusingly than they yet do. 

Suggestions for Study and Research 

Sooner or later, citizenship always takes the form of observable 
behavior. Such a statement cannot be proved, but until it is 
disproved, it constitutes a legitimate first assumption. Despite 
anything which philosophers and other cogilalors may have implied 
about “man thinking,” about “inner illumination,” about “attitude 
changes,” or about “new understanding,” it is here being argued 
that the real test is whether anything observable finally happens as 
a result. One year can certainly go by, ten years, or maybe almost 
an entire lifetime without anything overt happening, but unless 
“man thinking” finally sings a song, writes a book, plants a tree, 
or at least does something that can be seen and clocked, he has 
in all probability been either “man sleeping” or “man bluffing.” 
Underlying attitudes and motives, however important, are of little 
avail unless they are somehow expressed. Love finds a way. The 
f amili ar adage is as prescriptive as it is descriptive. Thus, a first 
maxim; The goals of citizenship education must be set forth 
always in terms of overt behavior. 

Secondly, in the practice of citizenship, as in any other human 
endeavor, it must be constantly borne in mind that men both 
share certain capacities in common and differ greatly as to 
potential achievements. Not all men can attain the same goals. 
That educator who fails to remind himself repeatedly that a goal 
can be universal only on conffition that everyone can attain it 
probably does no real harm in writing his own favorite recipe for a 
perfect state. All the same, he is not likely to help the existing 
world very much unless his list of citizenship goals gives some 
prior consideration to actual educands, their varying capacities 
and disparate circumstances. 
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Just as existing citizenship goals differ in respect to attainability, 
so do they differ as to relative importance and crudality far more 
than has yet been specified on any list. Albeit that a casual reader 
may take almost any list of goals in stride as so many words on 
a page, he cannot possibly teach for such announced objectives 
wiftout emphasizing certain ones more than others, both consciously 
and unconsciously. As an illustration, some teacher would defi- 
mtdy insist, first and foremost, that the proverbial Frenchman just 
had to learn to pay his taxes. Comes the question whether there 
be any common voice as to the relative worth of goals which 
at the same toe 0ves some heed to differing capacities and cir- 
ramstoces. Yes. there can be and must be a common voice, else 
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civic education today st em*; directly from an inability, as yet, to 
measure the quality of citizenship. Espousing the measurement of 
an idiosyncrasy must now be about as “old bat” as anything one 
might suggest; but unless the quality of a person’s citizenship can 
be measured with some degree of success, every bit of experi- 
mentation and research in civic education is likely to hinge far too 
much upon wishful thinking and make-believe. Some breakthrough 
in measurement is absolutely fundamental both for purposes of 
research and in order that civic education can have a means of 
determining its own consequences. How ironical that this specific 
research task, complex as it obviously is, still seems so impossible 
for the very generation that now confidently expects to look soon 
upon the back side of the moon! 

As for measuring citizenship, it stands to reason that if overt 
behavior is insisted upon, scales of some sort can surely be de- 
signed. If the world is rational, those adults who are most often 
credited as being “good citizens” must perform certain specific 
acts either in a noticeably different way or for a higher fraction of 
their waking moments than other adults who axe called “poor 
citizens” or just ‘‘ordinary citizens.” Hierefore, the behest is clear; 
these distinguishing acts or habits simply must be identified, 
observed, and scored. Definitely, some instrument has to be 
devised wluch will enable different observers to reach the same 
general judgment regarding an adult’s conduct or to report accu- 
rately the extent of their disagreement 

Moreover, since men of comparable intelligence, education, and 
circumstances seem to differ markedly with respect to citizenship, 
can one not conjecture that any person’s potentiality for citizenship 
is a far more stable characteristic than has previously been 
recognized? Consider also how little time elapses before very 
small children be^u to exhibit differences in empathy and initi- 
ative. Some are most eager to accept the social contract, whereas 
group welfare is one of the last concerns of others. If such 
differences appear early and persist from year to year, must they 
not be related to citizenship development and perhaps predictiw 
of it? 

A schoolteacher’s dream it certainty is, but both at home and 
at school far more justice might prevail if every Intelligence 
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Quotient could be accompanied by as tellable an estimate of every 
youngstet’s potentiality as a dtizenl 


appendix 


A Program of Civic Education: 

The Objectives* 

'' 1. A progressive approach toward that balance and maturity of 

individuality which is required for constructive participation in 
democratic society. 

IL An adequate understanding of. and a wholehearted allegiance to, 
the democratic of life. 

TTT An undetstaading of the ma|or features of the present interna* 
tional situa^on and the problems involved in th^ attdnmeat of 
world peace. 

tv. An appreciation of the rights, privileges, and protecUons which 
political democracy ensures, and a deep sense of personal respon* 
albllity for making them available to all. wltbout unjust dis- 
crimination. 

V. A keen interest in human affairs aod a desire to participate 
effectively as a citizen in a democracy. 

VI. A determination to apply intelligence to penooal participation 
in political affairs. 

VII. An understanding of the need for effective selection and training 
for political leadership, and a clear appreciau'on of the role of 
leadership. 

VIII. The wDl to abide by the laws and support their enforcement. 
DC A grasp of the understandings and attitudes needed by citizens to 

make the American sdieme of free enterprise work with maid- 
mum efficiency in our democratic society. 

X, The earnest desire to develop and maintain intergroup under- 
standing. respect, aod good wiJL 

XI. The will to translate into civic behavior the basic teachings of 
character education and reli^oa. 

*^e Commissionen of Education of the Northeastern SUics, Education 
lor emtensMp. 1932, p. 29. 
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CHArres. ¥o\re. 

Studies and Projects in 
Citizenship Education 


STANLEY E. DIMOND 


In the past quarter of a century, crnzENsHip edu- 
cation has received the attention of many thoughtful educators. 
The strains imposed on out sode^ by the events preceding and 
foUewing World War II caused increased concern for the civic 
education of the youth of our nation. This concern b demonstrated, 
in part, by serious efforts to improve dtizenship education through 
major investigadons and projects. Conaderable sums of money 
have been spent m these cfioits, and many sincere, •well-trained 
educators have devoted years to them. 

Thb chapter is an attempt to describe and assess these investiga- 
tions. It is assumed that each project was conducted with the best 
inttlhgence that the partidpaots could bring to the complex taslc. 
While the attempt here is to he critical, the analyses are intended 
to be thoughtful examinadons and not faultfinding excursions. 
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Each investigation was meritorious. Each offers some help to 
those who wish to carry on where these leaders left off. 

Although there has not been an evolution from one investigation 
to another, the order of describing the projects is roughly chrono- 
lo^cal. 


The Neyv York Regents* Inquiry on 
Citizenship Education 

In 1935, as Dr. Grambs has noted in Oiapter Two, the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York undertook an inquiry into the 
character and cost of public education in the state. As one phase 
of that investigation, Howard E. Wilson, then Professor of Educa- 
tion at Harvard University, was employed to conduct a special 
study of citizenship education. The results of this investigation are 
reported in the book. Education for Citizenship.^ 

THE DESIGN OP THE STUDY 

The study attempted to ascertain the civic competence of New 
York high school graduates and of students who left school before 
graduation, ffrst by examining pupib on a variety of points which 
seemed related to civic competence, and second by examining 
school practices which aided or interfered with the attainment 
of competence. Sixty-two schools were selected “as representative 
of the variety of schools within die state.”* The sampling method 
is not described. 

A battery of tests was ^ven to pupils in these schools at Grades 
9, 10, II, and 12. Tests of American history, civics, contemporary 
affairs, social concepts, skills, and attitudes were included. Based 
on leads obtained from these tests, visits were made to twenty-five 
of the secondary schools to observe practices. In addition, a 
lengthy questionnaire was sent to the social studies teachers in the 
sixty-two schools. Analysis was also made of courses in the social 
studies prepared by the state. Bas«J on these varied types of 
evidence, analyses were made to arrive at clues for improving 
the civic competence of the pupils. 
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Each investigation was meritorious. Each offers some help to 
those who wish to carry on where these leaders left off. 

Although there has not been an evolution from one investigation 
to another, the order of describing the projects is roughly chrono- 
logical. 


The New York Regents' Inquiry on 

Citizenship Education 

In 1935, as Dr. Grambs has noted in Chapter Two, the Board 
of Regents of the State of New York undertook an inquiry into the 
character and cost of public education in the state. As one phase 
of that investigation, Howard E. Wilson, then Professor of Educa- 
tion at Harvard University, was employed to conduct a special 
study of citizenship education. The results of this investigation are 
reported in the book, Education for Citizenship.^ 

TBE DESICM OP THE STUDY 

The study attempted to ascertain the civic competence of New 
York high school graduates and of students who left school before 
graduation, first by examining pupils on a variety of points which 
seemed related to civic competence, and second by examining 
school practices which aided or interfered with the attainment 
of competence. Sixty-two schools were selected “as representative 
of the variety of schools within the state.”* The sampling method 
is not described. 

A battery of tests was given to pupils in these schools at Grades 
9, 10, 11, and 12. Tests of American history, civics, contemporary 
affairs, social concepts, skills, and attitudes were included. Based 
on leads obtained from these tests, visits were made to twenty-five 
of the secondary schools to observe practices. In addition, a 
lengthy questionnaire was seat to the social studies teachers in the 
sixty-two schools. Analysis whs also made of courses in the social 
studies prepared by the state. Based on these varied ^pes of 
evidence, analyses were made to arrive at clues for improving 
the civic competence of the pufnls. 
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Backgrounds of Practice 


Learning the Ways of Democracy 


During the school year 1939-40, the Educational Policies Com- 
mission conducted an investigation of civic education in American 
high schools. The mvestigation was an outgrowth of the Commis- 
sion s conviction that “the development of an active and intelligent 
loyalty to democracy is clearly the nation’s supreme problem in 
education and in defense. . . The Commission had come into 
existence hve years earlier, during the depression. With the rise 
of Hitler and other dictators, the Commission felt great responsi- 
bility for the nature of democratic education. It was believed that 
the high schools needed to improve their programs for developing 
citizens. 


TKE DESIGN OP THE STUDY 

The plan of the investigation provided for five insightful observ- 
er to ^sit ^ety high schools that were purported to have good 
SS practices. The high schools visited 

were selected from recommendations made by some one hundred 
■">' Visitors sprat from ontt to 
mtots^S.^ observing practices and interviewing 

nTSrfS, * !■' “'““‘sirators. Following this 

^La ■ • i ^ Which described and analyzed these 

good avic education practices -uiiiyzeu mese 

accompanied it, pub'licatfo^ ^ attendant publicity which 
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1. Democratic education has as its central purpose the welfare 
of all the people. 

2. Democratic education serves each individual with justice, 
seeking to provide equal educational opportunity for all, regard- 
less of intelligence, race, religion, social status, economic condi- 
tion, or vocational plans. 

3. Democratic education respects the basic civil liberties in 
practice and clarifies their meaning through study. 

4. Democratic education is concerned for the maintenance of 
those economic, political, and social conditions which are neces- 
sary for the enjoyment of liberty, 

5. Democratic education guarantees to all the members of its 
community the right to share in defennining the purposes and 
policies of education. 

6. Democratic education uses democratic methods, in class- 
room, admioistratioa, and student activities. 

7. Democratic education makes efficient use of personnel, 
teaching respect for competence in positions of responsibility. 

8. Democratic education teaches through experience that every 
privilege entails a corresponding du^, every authority a respon- 
sibility, every responsibility an accounting to the group which 
granted the privilege or authority. 

9. Democratic education demonstrates that far-reaching changes, 
of both policies and procedures, can be carried out in orderly and 
peaceful fashion, when the decisions to make the changes have 
been reached by democratic means. 

10. Democratic education liberates and uses the intelligence of 
all. 

11. Democratic education equips citizens with the materials of 
knowledge needed for democratic efficiency. 

12. Democratic education promotes loyalty to democracy by 
stressing positive understanding and appreciation and by sum- 
moning youth to service in a great cause.^ 

Employing these “hallmarks” as a crude filter, descriptions were 
made of the good practices observed in one or more schools. 

GOOD cmc EDUCATTON PRACTICES 

The desirable practices reported by the investigators were 
classified as follows: 
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Backgrounds of Practice 

A. Practices related to courses of study (Chapter U) 

1. The meaning of democracy 

2. The civil liberties 

3. The dignity and worth of the individual 

4. Economic trends and problecns 

5. Social welfare 

6. Political institutions and processes 

B. Dassroom teaching (Chapter IQ) 

1. Cooperative action for the connnon good 

2 . Concern for the welfare of each individual 

3. Partidpadon of all in planning, executing, and evaluating 

4. The expciitnental method o{ free inquiry 

5. Freedom for the discussion of controversial subjects 

6. Responsibility, a requisite of freedom 

C. Oot-of<las8 school activities (Chapter IV) 

1. Students' control of students* conduct 

2. Students' services to the school 

3. Students' friendly services to other students 

4. Inf uencing public opioioo io the school 

5. Recreational and social activities 

6. Inclusive student organiaatioos 

7. The selection and use of leaders 

8. ResponsiblliCy in the use of pubb'c funds 

9. Motivations of students’ service aclivities 

Q. School activities iri the community (Chapter V) 

1. Community service projects 

2. Field trips 

3. Community surveys 

£. Administration (Chapter VI) 

1. Cooperative procedures in developing educational policies 

2. Promotmg she professional growth of teachers 

3. Planning related to budgets, personnel administration, and 
buildings 

4. Including lay citizens in policy-mahing 

5. Sustaining free and impartial inquiry 

6. Providing equal educational opportunities for all students 
F. Evaluation of outcomes (Chapter VII) 

1. Including eitizensbip information on cumulative records 

2. Testing programs 

3. Malting citizenship marks more accurate and specific 

4. Student partidpatfoa in evaluation 
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INFLUENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE 

Viewed over a period of nearly two decades, it seems clear that 
this investigation has had great influence on citizenship education. 
The many-sided character of the above classiflcation of practices, 
when coupled with the numerous specific examples of practices, 
has had great impact. For one thing, there came increased recogni- 
tion that citizenship education involved the entire school and not 
just the social studies program or a special character-education 
program. Again, the idea of collecting and disseminating good 
practices in citizenship education has been employed by other 
groups— for example, in the cases of the slate programs in Mas- 
sachusetts, Michigan, and Pennsylvania.® Parenthetically, it may 
be worth noting that the recent study of high schools by James B. 
Conant had a quite similar design.® Finally, at least two other 
citizeziship education studies, the Detroit Citizenship Education 
Study and the Citizenship Education Project of Teachers College, 
Columbia University, which will be discussed later, were founded 
on ideas originatmg tn Learning the Ways of Democracy. 

FUTOEB LEADS 

There are some facets of thk study, of course, that still warrant 
further investigation. Among these leads for possible exploration 
are; 

1. Investigations of the meaning of democracy and the develop- 
ment of democratic attitudes. The only experimental work 
done in the Educational Policies Commission study was a col- 
lection of brief essays on the meaning of democracy. It was 
found that “over tn’o-lhirds fof the students] defined democ- 
racy solely in terms of rights and liberties without reference to 
the responsibilities entailed.”^® 

2- The investigators reported that “the approach to civic educa- 
tion is, in virtually all schools, fragmentary and incomplete, 
even within the course of stDdy.”*^ Procedures for getting well- 
rounded citizenship programs in more schools are still needed. 

3. The relation of out-of-class actitnties to class activities needs 
study. Does one defeat the other? Or does one enhance the 
other? The investigators rQX>i1ed that "if the school can bring 
more of significant ‘out-of-schooF experiences into the school 
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progtam. it will infuse more vitality into all its activities.”** Is 
this true? Can the statement be proved? 

4. Lhtle in the way of expeiimentation was found in these schools. 

As was stated, "All were experiencing; none was experiment- 
ing.”*® Suggestions for needed studies were desciibed as fol- 
lows: . . no schools were found which make long-time studies 
of the citizenship of their graduates, although comparable 
vocational follow-up studies are quite common. Other studies 
are needed in many areas which are as yet relatively unex- 
plored; for example, the uses of ra«fio and motion pictures; the 
uses and misuses of rituals, symbols, slogans, drama, pageantry 
to develop emotional attachments to democracy; continuity and 
development in citizenship education from elementary school, 
through high school, and on, to college or post high-school 
adult life; how to relate vocational education and citizenship 
education eSectvvely; and methods of bringing representative 
lay citizens into the process of planning and evaluating citizen* 
ship educaUon.”** 

The Stanford Investigations 

At Stanford University, under the auspices of the School of 
Education, two studies of dtizenship education have been under- 
taken. From 1939 to 1943 there was the Stanford Social Education 
investigation, the results of which were published in the volume 
Education for Social Competence^* A decade later a second series 
of investigations, into American ideals, was undertaken. The 
results of these studies are reported in a scries of doctoral dis- 
sertations. 

THE DESIGN OP THE INVESTIOATIONS 

Eighteen high schools in the Rocky Mountain and Pacific Coast 
repons were selected to parlidpate in the Social Education inves- 
tigation. Consultants assisted the local schools in the in-service 
education of teachers under the assumption that such cooperative 
procedures would result in curriculum changes that might he 
tested experimentally. In the main, social studies teachers received 
central attention. In the resalfing experimental work, chief emphasis 
was given to problem-solving procedures. Varied teaching pro- 
cedures received careful appraisal. 
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In the American Ideals project, several doctoral candidates 
received special aid in investigating a variety of aspects of the 
nature of Aese ideals and ways of teaching them. The assumption 
was that students would be better ddzens if they understood these 
ideals. 


nNDZNCS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Both investigations produced tangible results. It was found in 
the first investigation that the in-service education procedures 
employed did bring about changes in the teaching methods. Under 
problem-solving procedures there was significant growth in student 
Work habits, study skills, and LTwaiy techniques. The problem- 
solving procedures were more effective than the topical methods, 
but comparisons with chronolopcal procedures were not conclu- 
sive. Tie competence of the teacher in the method was cnidal.” 

In the American Ideals project it was found that: 

!• When respea for the worth of each individual was the key- 
note, high school students accepted the Amencan ideals. 

2. Members of a wide range of adult community organizations 
bad common ideals.*^ 

3. Materials for teaching these ideals were developed around un- 
finished problem stories and through the use of socicwiramas. 
These procedures seemed to be effective in teaching the ideals 
—particularly when the teacher was a good discussion leader.** 

SIGNinCANCE AND LEADS 

The Stanford investigations have been infiuential in the west- 
coast region and have had considerable nationwide influence. The 
investigations into problem solving have helped to stimulate a 
continued interest in this teaching procedure. The Ideals project 
seems to have had less influence— in part because the data are 
available only in doctoral dissertations. It is worthy of note that 
some of the work of the Ideals project was undertaken in elemen- 
tary schools— one of the few instigations to recognize the 
importance of the elementary school in citize n ship education. These 
investigations highlight the opportunities that exist to study the 
influence of teaching methods. Problem solving, problem stories, 
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and socio-drama ace only a few of the teaching procedures that 
warrant careful investigation. 


The Detroit Citizenship Education Study 

The Detroit Public Schoob and Wayne University cooperated 
in a study of citizenship education from 1945 to 1950. The study 
bad a twofold focus: an attempt on the part of the faculty of 
ei^t schoob to improve their citizenship education programs and 
an attempt to investigate certain specific aspects of citizenship. 
The results of the study have been pubUshed in three books. 
Schools and the Development of Good Citizens, A Curriculum for 
Citizenship, and Emotional Adjustment: A Key to Good Citizen- 
ship^o 


THE DESICK OF THE STUDY 

Two major methods of attack were employed in this study. 
First, by employment of cooperative*curriciilum procedures, a 
general, coordinated approach was made to improve the citizenship 
programs of eight participating Detroit schools. These schoob 
were selected to represent the varied types of public schoob in 
a large city. Four schools were secondary schoob; four were 
elementary schoob. The chief feature o! the cooperative-curriculum 
procedure was the assignment of a competent person to each 
school to serve as a curriculnm leader in the area of citizenship 
education. 

Second, some specific practices, methods, and problems of 
citizenship were isolated for investi^tioa. Some of these emerged 
from work with the eight schoob; some developed from previous 
studies and from insights of stafl members. 

A battery of tests was ^ven in each of the eight schools at 
the start and the end of the study to measure aspects of the 
influence of the study procedures. Three assumptions about the 
method employed in the study were: 

t. "Ihe place to begin tmproring citizenship education pro- 
giama is with a particular sAool and Its problems. 
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2. !□ each school, educational leadership must be given an 
opportunity to function. 

3. The process employed for improving cidzenship programs 
should be consistent with democratic values.^^ 

CmZENSHIP DEFINED 

A broad definition of dtizemhip was accepted for this study 
in these words: 

. . . citizenship means the relations of the individual to bis govern- 
ment and, in addition, his relations to other members and groups 
in a democratic society. It is recognized that the governmental 
phases of citizenship are of vital importance, yet the broader defi- 
nition must provide the basts for the Study.** 

Based on this broad definition of citizenship, five qualities of 
the good citizen were described. In summary they are: 

The good citizen: 

1. Is aware of the importance of meeting basic human needs. 

2. Gives allegiance to the Ideals of democracy. 

3. Practices democratic human reJationships. 

4. Helps in the solution of social problems. 

5. Possesses and uses knowledge, skills, and abilitles.^^ 

In the evolution of the study, some of these generalized qualitit;? 
were analyzed into component parts for purposes of evaliurti-^g. 
These “frameworks” were developed for the following 
democracy, problem solving, student councils, guidance, and aer* 
vice to the school.** In other words, it was found tlud at 
members worked with teachers, it was important to nioy«* from 
generalized descriptions of good citizeiKhip to specifics that could 
be related to school practices. 

FmDINCS AND CONCLUSIONS 

Among the conclusions of the study are: 

1. The concerted efforts by the participating kIjoc/H to ' 
citizenship education programs resulted }/j 
gains or losses in academic achievement p 
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2. Emotional adjustment is infloential in the quality of citizen- 
ship (Pflieger, p. 7). 

3. Schools were effective in teaching ideals of democracy, but 
there is need for greater understanding of democracy and par- 
ticipation in democratic actiWtics (Dimond, p. 209). 

4. Schools are not giving sufficient attention to procedures in 
problem solving, critical thinking, and propaganda analysis 
(Dimond, p. 210). 

5. -nie roles of the individual teachers and of the total faculty are 
of crucial importance in improwng the citizenship programs of 
the schools (Dimond, p. 211). 


INFLUENCE AND StONOTCANCE 

A chitt contribution of tie Detroit study was in calling attention 
to the possible lelationships between mental beallh, personalltv 
adjustment, and the quality of citizenship. The lelaUonsbip rf 
toese entobonal-adjustment factors to the type of local neightor- 
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study. Similarly, experimental evidence is needed on the effects 
of teaching controversial issues, participation in extracurricular 
activities-especially student government— and different means for 
teaching about a free enterprise system. In a different sphere, 
since this study was conducted in a large city, there is need for 
more study of citizenship programs in the low economic areas of 
such cities. 

The Syracuse Studies of Citizenship 

Since 1946 the Maxwell School of Gtizenship and Public Affairs 
of Syracuse University has sponsored annually a Citizenship Edu- 
cation Conference attended by outstanding school citizens of some 
300 secondary schools in New York Slate. Two to four delegates, 
depending upon the size of the school, are elected by the students 
in the schools to participate. These student delegates have pro- 
vided the cases for research studies done by some doctoral candi- 
dates at Syracuse University. 

THE DESrCN OP THE STUDIES 

The Syracuse group has assumed that the students elected by 
their peers are good citizens. In terms of intellect, academic ability, 
and leadership in school activities, this assumption seems to be 
well founded.*® The studies have further assumed that investigation 
and analysis of these “superior” students will provide leads to 
improved ways of developing good citizens. The research studies 
completed have focused on two general areas: the meaning of 
good citizenship, and the attributes of good citizenship as exem- 
plified in leadership. 

The research studies have been conducted by doctoral students 
without the aid of financial support of the type available to other 
citizenship studies. Systematic study and publication have, there- 
fore, been hampered because of the necessity to wait for the right 
graduate student to arrive who would be iefeorsfed ia doing a 
particular piece of the needed research, dissemination of results 
has been only through the usual scholarly sources; there has been 
less impact on the total teaching profession than is true of some 
of the other heavily financed studies. 
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2. Emotional adjustment is influential in the quality of citizen- 
ship (Pflieger, p. 7). 

3. Schools were eSectIve in teaching ideals of democracy, but 
there is need for greater understanding of democracy and par- 
ticipation in democratic activities (Dimond, p. 209). 

4. Schools are not giving sufficient attention to procedures in 
problem solving, critical thinking, and propaganda analysis 

(Dimond, p. 210). 

5. The roles of the individual teachers and of the total faculty are 
of crucial im^rtance in improving the citizenship programs of 
the schools (Dimond, p. 211). 


INFLUENCE AND SIGNIFICANCE 
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study. Similarly, experimental evidence is needed on the efiects 
of teaching controversial issues, participation in extracurricular 
activities— especially student government— and different means for 
teaching about a free enterprise system. In a different sphere, 
since this study was conducted in a large city, there is need for 
more study of citizenship programs in the low economic areas of 
such cities. 

The Syracuse Studies of Citizenship 

Since 1946 the Maxwell School of Citizenship and Public Affairs 
of Syracuse University has sponsored annually a Citizenship Edu- 
cation Conference attended by outstanding school citizens of some 
300 secondary schools in New York State. Two to four delegates, 
depending upon the size of the school, are elected by the students 
in the schools to participate. These student delegates have pro- 
vided the cases for research studies done by some doctoral candi- 
dates at Syracuse University. 

THE DESIGN OF THE STUDIES 

The Syracuse group has assumed that the students elected by 
their peers are good citizens. In terms of intellect, academic ability, 
and leadership in school activities, this assumption seems to be 
well founded.®® The studies have further assumed that investigation 
and analysis of these “superior” students will provide leads to 
improved ways of developing good citizens. The research studies 
completed have focused on two general areas: the meaning of 
good citizenship, and the attributes of good citizenship as exem- 
plified in leadership. 

The research studies have been conducted by doctoral students 
without the aid of financial support of the type available to other 
citizenship studies. Systematic study and publication have, there- 
fore, been hampered because of the necessity to wait for the right 
graduate student to arrive who would be interested in doing a 
particular piece of the needed research. Dissemination of results 
has been only through the usual scholarly sources; there has been 
less impact on the total teaclung profession than is true of some 
of the other heavily financed studies. 
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one cannot minimize the personal equation in recognizing the 
worth-while work of the Project 
Little is known about the effect of the pamphlets on student 
behavior, attitudes, or information. Teacher testimony and sales 
indicate that the pamphlets have been useful. Research evidence 
on readability, student acceptance, and effects on leammg would 
be valuable. Information on places and ways in which the materials 
have been used is needed. The belief that the right kind of printed 
material will improve citizenship education is a worth-while hy- 
pothesis that needs verification. 


The Kansas Study of Education for Citizenship 

To improve citizenship educalion in the high schoois of Kansas, 
r 'if ^ tte Institute of atizenship 

tetmeton The project began in 1948 and conUnued acUvely for 
approximately five years. fJt-uvBiy lur 
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Within this framework, the Study attempted to: 

1. Determine the objectives of citizenship education. 

2. Evaluate the citizenship education programs of the high schools 
in terms of student progress toward the objectives. 

3. Change programs where inadequades appeared. 

4. Evaluate the altered programs for evidence of improvemenL 

Throughout this process, the other Kansas high schools were 
informed on what was happening through bulletins and spedal 
publications. 


CITIZENSHIP OBJECTIVES 

Twenty-one objectives were finally decided upon to serve as the 
basis for the program. These dtizenship objectives were grouped 
under four main headings: 

1. The student should possess the knowledge necessary to good 
citizenship. 

2. The student should have the skills necessary to critical thinking 
on the problems of citizenship. 

3. The student should have socially desirable attitudes. 

4. The student should have the habits necessary to good dtizen- 
ship,*® 

Based on these objectives, five standardized tests and a check 
list were given to a sample of students in the cooperating schools 
at two or three grade levels (Grades 7, 9, or 12).’® 

FINDINCS AND CONCLUSIONS 

The evaluation program revealed qualitative difierences among 
the schools of the Study. There was no complete success or 
absolute failure. Schools were moving at different rates in the 
accomplishment of the objectives. The following outcomes and 
conclusions were reached: 

1. The content of the social studies program was altered by drop- 
ping some old content and adding new content. Undesirable 
duplication of content was eliminated.®^ 
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2. The senior high school sodal stuiUes program seemed to be 
geared to serve those with a taste for academic work. Subject 
matter was not related to the Uvea of the less academically 
miDded students. The better students were making the greatest 
piogiess.®* 

3. Where course content was not advanced beyond what had al- 
ready been achieved by students, little progress was made. This 
situation occurred chiefly in ttansfetiing from elementary to 
junior high school.®* 

4. Progress in defveloping skills of critical thinking was not very 
great. 

5. The sodal studies courses did not seem to have much effect in 
changing attitudes. 

6. Students were acquiring the habits of participating in groups* 
but they had not acquired the habit of keeping informed on 
public issues.*® 

Tm,UENCE AND StCNIFJCANCE 

Withio the framework of its operation, the Kansas Study seems 
to have been effective. The Study was well planned and well 
executed, and social studies teachers in Kansas were influenced by 
U. While the findings have import for teachers in other areas of the 
country, the spread of the ideas has not been great— in part, be* 
cause of the lack of avatlabUity of the publications. There is little 
information av^able about the nature of the changes in courses or 
in teaching methods. 


POnmE LEADS 

The weaknesses in social studies teaching highlighted by the 
Kansas Study resemble those pointed out by the New York Re- 
gents’ Inquiry, Education /or Citizenship. Critical t hinking , teach- 
ing of attitudes, keeping informed on public affairs, and teaching 
the nonacademically minded are areas still in need of study and 
investigation. The Kansas Study also points up the need for two 
additional types of actiwty: (1) Those conducting special studies 
need to plan with some care the means of disseminating informa- 
tion about their actinties. (2) There is a need for a clearinghouse 
and repository for studies and materials on citizenship education, 
to be made accessible to scholars and teachers in this field. 
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The Citizenship Education Project of 

Teachers College, Columbia University 

While President Eisenhower was serving as President of Co- 
lumbia University, his interest in citizenship education coincided 
with that of some officials of Teachers College, Oslumbia Univer- 
sity. As a result, a large-scale program for improving citizenship 
education was initiated in 1949 under the name of the Citizenship 
Education Project. As a major project, the activities were carried 
on imtil 1958. Since the fall of that year, the activities have been 
incorporated into those of a department of Teachers College. 

THE DESIGN OP THE PROJECT 

The Citizenship Education Project was primarily concerned with 
the spreading of one good ciwc education practice to more teachers 
and more schools. This practice, which involved pupils mainly in 
out-of-class activities with a civic-action base, was labeled 'The 
Laboratory Practice.” The Project, by means of cooperation with 
specific school systems, trained teachers in the effective use of 
the Laboratory Practices, Workshops for teachers were held; a 
magamne, Citizenship in Action, was published; field representa- 
tive were employed to work in specified regions of the country. 
A publications program was developed, including a detailed 
bibliography of citizenship materials; and a card file. The Brown 
Box, was accumulated, containing scnne three hundred examples of 
successful Laboratory Practices.** 

In these major activities, the central aim was service and not 
research. The Project tried to diffuse among schools an improved 
teaching method based on an assumption that ‘Trevious research 
has already shown that the teaching methods proposed by CEP 
. . . are educationally sound.”** 

Althou^ the central concern of the Citizenship Education 
Project was with student action through the development of 
citizenship skills, in a project of tins magnitude there were several 
other important activities. The CEP compiled a list of more than 
one hundred “premises of American liberty,”** derived from the 
Declaration of Independence, the Constitution, court decisions, and 
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2. “nie senior high school sodal studies program seemed fo be 
geared to serve those with a taste for academic work. Subject 
matter was not related to the lives of the less academically 
minded students. Hie better students were making the greatest 
progress.** 

3. Where course content was not advanced beyond what had al- 

ready been achieved by students, little progress was made. This 
situation occuned chiefly in transferring from elementary to 
junior high school.*® ^ 

4. Progress in developing skills of critical thinking was not very 

great. ' 

5. The social studies courses did not seem to have much effect in 
changing atutudes. 

participating in groups, 
but they had not acquired the habit of keeping informed on 
public usues.^* 
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basic legislation. A textbook for secondary schools based on them 
was published.** 

The CEP staff, in cooperation with training ofGcers from the 
Army, Navy, and Air Force, prepared and tested instructional 
materials for use in basic troop training. A series of ten one-hour 
teaching units, entitled Hours on Freedom, resulted.*® 

At one stage, an evaluation staff was created. Tests on civic 
information, the premises of American liberty, and contemporary 
problems were developed.** The evaluation staff studied the effect 
of the use of CEP practices and reported that “teachers who are 
using CEP resources are getting results significantly better than 
the same teachers achieved by more traditional methods.”*^ 
Although the project devoted most of its time to work with 
secondary schools, there were some attempts to work with ele- 
mentary schools and with colleges. 

entZENSKIP DEFINED 

WhUe this Project did not attempt a definition of citizenship, the 
Project did draw its central direction from the Premises of 
^eriean Liberty. The premises were classified under four heads: 
The Free Individual, The Free Government, The Free Economy, 
and The Free World. 


CONCLUSIONS AND SIGNIFICANCE 


From reading available 
interested individuals, the 


reports** and from conversations vrith 
following conclusions emerged: 


1. Laboratory Practice idea haa demonstrated its effective- 
ess as a means of civic education 

IraS t I technique. The use of the 

pracuce has been steadily increasing. 

ferS™ ,■„ ! •» »“■«» fa not been analyzed. Dif- 
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4. -nte basing of the Project on the nnderiying premises of Ameri- 
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can democracy bas stimulated increased teaching of the basic 
beliefs of our nation. 

5. There is need for research to verify the assumption of the study 
and to investigate the effectiveness of the means used to spread 
the ideas. 

6. The Project has demonstrated that the schools of the nation, 
can be made aware of a good practice by the methods em- 
ployed. The time required for the incorporation of such prac- 
tices into schools has probably been decreased. 

7. The Project for nearly a decade has managed to help keep a 
central focus on citizenship education in the nation’s schools. 

In a period when schools were being asked to do many things, 
this under linin g of the citizenship goal is noteworthy. 

FUTURE LEADS 

Compared to other citizenship studies-in terms of financing, 
staff facilities, and endeavors— this project was a gigantic and 
complex undertaking. Although its complete impact cannot projv 
eily be assessed for some time, certain leads seem worthy of 
mention. Since the Project was primarily concerned with the 
spread of the Laboratory Practice, some assessment of the effective- 
ness of the means employed would be helpful. A careful evaluation 
of its effects on the information, attitudes, skills, and dvic be- 
havior of students exposed to it would be benefidal. The grounding 
of tile Project in the premises of American life bad advantages. An 
evaluation of these premises by scholars in the social sciences and 
a new synthesis of these ideas for secondary schools would be 
valuable. 


Implications for Research and Action 

The development of good dtizens is a many-sided, complex 
undertaking. The investigations and special projects reviewed in 
this paper show that many roads have been used to improve 
citizenship education. This multiplidty of approaches is reflected 
in the varied patterns emplt^’ed to investigate and improve 
citizenship programs. 
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In the analysis of these programs, various dichotomies appe^. 
By way of surnmary, the major iwaoiis on which future studies 
will need to make decisions are these: 

1. What geographic area is to be served? Should a study be con- 
cerned with the nation, a region, a local area, or a sublocal 
area-sucb as schools in the slums? 

2. Should a project be directed toward research? Or should it be 
concerned with promotional activities designed to increase the 
use of certain practices? Or is some combination of research 
and promotion possible? 

3. Should a project be concerned with the total program of the 
school? Or should a specific aspect-such as the social studies 
program or the extracurricular program-become the center of 
attention? What is the relation of the life of the school to the 
specifics? 

4. Should work be done with selected pilot schools? Should a sam- 
pling procedure be used to select schools? Should the schools 
be permitted to volunteer for participation? Or should all 
schools in an area be given an opportunity to participate? 

5. What procedures are most effective in changing the citizenship 
cuftieuluffl? Have cooperative curriculum procedures dem- 
onstrated value? Would more authoritative procedures be 
valuable? Would national pronouncements help? What is the 
responsibility of the local school? 

6. What relationships exist between the citizenship programs of 
secondary schools and those of elementary schools and col- 
leges? 

7. Would more attention to testing, instructional materials, or 
teaching procedures be desirable? 

The answers to these questions will depend upon purposes, 
resources, and the interest of individuals. The studies reviewed show 
that the questions have been amweied in different ways. To tHs 
writer, the following possibilities seem to have promise for future 
efforts to improve citizenship education programs. 

ANALYSIS OF THE LIFE OF THE SCHOOL 

A hypothesis appearing in several of these investigations is that 
the general nature of the life of the school seems to be a crucial 
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factor in the quality of the citizenship of the students. Support for 
this hypothesis is found in Jacob’s recent report.^® But critical 
examination of the “life of the school” remains to be done. Is this 
complex really the extension of the personality of an unusual 
leader— perhaps the principal of the school? Is the involvement of 
the students in service or community-action activities the key? Is 
the real causative factor in this “life of the school” the resultant of 
a peculiar amalgamation of unique students during a few specific 
years? It may be that freedom to explore, to try diSeient things, 
is the decisive element in this school climate. 

A study designed to identify the crucial factors that make for 
uniqueness in generally recognized “good” schools might provide 
some e^ddence concerning the factors that make the difference in 
the quality of the citizensbip education programs of the schools. 
Such studies could include upper, middle, and lower class schools 
of (Offering sizes and in varied rural and urban settings. 

STUDIES OF DEMOCRATIC ATmUDES 

Qtizenship studies have been interested in student attitudes, 
but little direct attention has been given to the development of 
attitudes among secondary school students. While there exists a 
considerable body of information about attitudes and their meas- 
urement, little of this knowledge has been translated into tech- 
niques that are useful to teachers. Among hypotheses needing 
testing are: 

1. The attitudes of students are firmly fixed by the time they 
reach high school and are relatively unchangeable. 

2. Attitudes of high school students are changed by startling or 
shocking experiences. 

3. Attitudes of high school students are a reflection of fundamen- 
tal, individual personality patterns. 

4. Attitudes of high school students are changed by the nature of 
the social studies information they study. 

5. Patriotic appeals supply a common base of attitudes for stu- 
dents maturing in the United States. 

In our society, it will prolaUy not be desirable to experiment 
with the teaching of “wrong” or undesirable attitudes. The design 
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of atUtude studies will, therefore, need to be Umiied to investiga- 
tions of the differences in existing attitudes and to studies of dif- 
ferences in effectiveness of procedures in developing desirable 
attitudes. 


FOLLOW-UP STUDIES OP 00(» CITIZENS 

Over the years, many schools have given good-citizenship 
awards of various types. The Syracuse studies reported above are 
one outstanding example. Some of these students graduated from 
high school long enough ago so that follow-up studies of their 
adult activities might be undertaken. Do these high school “good 
citizens” tend to be good adult dtizens? What factors do they 
consider important now in the qualiQr of their citizenship? Does 
participation, for example, In a boys* state make the participant 
cynical toward active participation in public life? Interviews and 
case-study procedures might be the chief techniques employed in 
such investigations. 

DEVELOPMENT OP TESTINO PXOCEOUXES 

Citaeflshlp investigations have been hampered by the lack of 
adequate techniques and instruments. Not since the evaluation 
activities of the Eight Year Study has there been a comparable 
creative period in the history of the secondary school. The delib- 
erate ga^ring together of a similar staff to pioneer again in the 
evaluation of rccogmzed citizenship objectives could lift the study 
of citizenslup education out of some of its present difficulties. The 
merits of varied teaching procedures and curriculum changes may 
not be measurable without new advances in evaluation procedures. 

INVESTIOATIONS OP IBOH SCHOOLS IN SLUM AREAS 
Urbanization is a continuing trend in our nation. In the pattern of 
urbanization, the slum area in the central dty continues to exist. 
The high school serving such a low economic area provides a 
natural experimental setting which has been largely neglected in 
American education. A combined attack by social worken, juvenile 
officers, and curriculum leaders fa a few hi^ schools in such areas 
could provide a new approach to the education of youth from 
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the lower economic classes. Out of such areas arises an occasional 
great civic leader, but from them also arise a disproportionately 
large number of “bad” dtizens. An exploratory study investigating 
two hypotheses might be valuable. These hypotheses are: (1) Con- 
cept of self is the key to the future of those growing up in the 
slums. (2) Support, or the love and affection, of an adult is the key 
to successful groviing up in the slums. 

THE CTTEE.VSHrP OP CU-TED FUPJLS 

Pressures of our society are causing renewed interest in the 
education of ^ted pupils. Much of the current direction of this 
movement is to give increased attention to mathematics, science, 
and foreign languages. It would be timely to study the citizenship 
qualities of the ^ted. NotWng could be more disastrous for our 
sodety than to have the gifted become undemocratic and cx- 
ploitis'e of their fellow men. The hypothesis that gifted yonth tend 
to has'e superior citizenship qnalities is worthy of investigation. 
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CHAPTER FIVE 


Citizenship and the High School: 
Representative Current Practices 

FRANKLIN PATTERSON 


The most characteristic current approaches to 
civic education in American secondary schools arc described 
briefly in this chapter. An effort has been made to treat these in 
the order of their apparent importance in the actual operation of 
today’s high schools. 


Citizenship Through Curriculum 
and Subject Matter 

The most dominant assumption about citizenship in secondary 
education is that it can be learned through the regular instructiotuil 
program. An operating premise is that citizenship is based on 
knowledge and geoeiahzations learned through course work whose 
subject matter deals with nmn’s political, social, and economic 
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development Citizenship is assumed to be a rational human 
function made operative in large part by the rational acquisition 
of information and generalizations about past and present society. 
Just how this can best be accomplished, however, is not precisely 
a matter on which there is complete agreement. 


mSTORICAI. OEVELOPAffiNT 

Citizenship, curriculum, and subject matter have been closely 
linked in the United States since the be ginnin g of our nation^ 
history. The Federalists in their political campaigning advocated 
the study of government. Franklin's academy used history as a 
vehicle for studying “ancient customs, models to be emulated 
among the ancients, advantages of living in societies, . . . interest 
in public disputes, and connected ideas of human affairs.”^ In the 
nineteenth century, secondary school curricula featured an increas> 
ing emphasis on course work intended to educate for citizenship. 
Of 167 academies in New York Slate in 1853, ninety-seven percent 
gave courses in geography, seventy-two per cent in general history, 
forty-eight per cent in American history, and forty-eight per cent in 
civics.* After the Civil War the trend toward offering a variety of 
citizenship-related courses in the social studies became accentuated. 

At the end of the nineteenth century and the beginning of the 
twentieth, as Dr. Grambs has noted in Chapter Two, curriculum- 
policy recommendations were made by several highly influential 
national committees.® The first of these was the Committee of Ten 
of the National Education Association, appointed in 1892. In 
connection with over-all recommendations for the improvement of 
secondary education, the Committee of Ten suggested the follow- 
ing social studies sequence for all public schools: 


Grade VII: American history and rivil government. 

Grade V3JJ: Creek and Rowan Wsttwy. 

Grade K: French history, medieval and modern. 

Grade X: English history, medtevai and modem. 

Grade XI: American history. 

Grade Xn: Intensive study of a q>ecial period, and civil govern- 
ment 
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The Committee of Seven (1896) and the Committee of Five 
(1907) of the American Historical Association argued for the 
value of Iiistorical study and recommended a four-year high 
school sequence: 

Grade DC: Ancient history (to aj>. 800). 

Grade X: European history, medieval and modern. 

Grade XI: English history. 

Grade XII; American history and civil government. 


The ^mmittee on Sodal Studies of the National Education 
Association (1913), in contrast to earlier committees, was deeply 
influenced by the work of John Dewey. Its secretary was Arthur 
William Dunn, civic education specialist in the U. S. Bureau of 
Education and the founder of the community civics movement, 
^e Committee published two books, The Teaching of Community 
Studies in Secondary Education 
(1916). Tryon said some years later that it “would be difficult to 
overstate the influence of the report of this Committee.”* From 
the standpoint of curriculum structure, several common practices 
m Amencan high schools arc attributed to this Committee’s work.* 
These include the one-year course in early European or world 
history found today m the tenth grade of many high schools: the 
course in problems of democracy often found in the twelfth grade; 
the one-year course m American history required for graduation 
from most present-day high schools; the community civics course 
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... [to proceed] ... is to organic instruction, not on the basis of 
the formal social science, but on the basis of the concrete prob- 
lems of \ital importance to society and of immediate interest to 
the pupil. 

In other words, the suggestion is ... to study actual problems, 
or issues, or conditions, as they occur in life, and in their several 
aspects, political, economic, and sociological.^ 

The Committee held that the basic purpose of social studies was 
the development of good citizenship and social efBcient^. Citizen- 
ship was defined as encompassing the “world community” as well 
as the city, state, and nation. 

Thus a major controversy about curriculum content and instruc- 
tional philosophy was Joined- The earlier national committees 
had spelled out ways that traditional subject matter in history and 
related fields could be organized for training citizens through 
secondary education. The Committee on Social Studies called for 
a new approach to ciric education content that would use as its 
focus the changing problems of society and the life situations of 
boys and girls. In a basic sense this controversy refiected the 
struggle of American socie^ to determine the proper role of 
secondary education as a whole. The earlier national committees 
Were strongly oriented toward the college. They thought of second- 
ary schools and curricula to a large extent in terms of classic 
college-preparatory functions for a relatively limited student popu- 
lation. The Committee on Social Studies, on the other hand, was 
strongly oriented toward the new conditions arising from the con- 
cept of universal education at the secondary level. Its proposals 
were an effort to adapt the study of society and citizenship to an 
increasingly wide and diverse student population, which could not 
be reached adequately by the traditional academic approaches of 
the late nineteenth century. Ambivalence about these two general 
positions continued to characterize American secondary education 
for citizenship after 1915. In 1928 one investigator commented 
that “about a third of the schools tended to follow the Historical 
Association reports; a second third tended toward the report of 
the Committee on Social Studies; and another third offered all 
possible varieties of compromise between the two offerings.”^ 
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The aftennath of World War I, the depression, and World 
War II introduced an additional factor that affected civic educa- 
tion deeply. This was the rise of pre^ure from outside the schools 
to codify into law educational requirements that were thought to 
insure good citizenship. Many state legislatures made the teaching 
of United States history and the Constitution mandatory in private 
and public schools alike. Legal regulations, plus a popular faith 
that more instruction in civics, geography, economics, and history 
would make our young citizens better able to cope with their time, 
caused a great increase in the number of secondary students 
enroUed in social studies courses. These developments led to the 
publica,tion of an increased variety and volume of text materials 
for civic education and to the founding of special organizations 
designed to promote patriotism, instruction in particular fields 
such as economics, and the like. 


Deep ambivalence among professional educators concemtog the 
content and methods of civic education, rapid growth of secondary- 
education enroUment. and the rise of outside pressures resulted In 
CMsiderable differentiation in actual curricula and subject matter. 
New study groups of professional scholars and teachers declined 
to prescribe CIVIC education-social studies curricula for all high 
schools in the manner of earlier national committees. In 1929, 
American Historical Association, with funds 
tiie f established the Commission on 
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the view that democratic citizenship arises out of action and the 
view that it is found through study and thought.® 

The Commission would not go so far as to specify the exact 
nature of the marriage vows, however. While acknowled^g that 
“the course of study helps to proride the basis for citizenship,” the 
Commission said that “no complete course of study for ciric 
education in the secondary school will be described or recom- 
mended.”® 

Among promising practices, the Commission noted the develop- 
ment of new course arrangements that marked a departure from the 
single-period, one-subject pattern. These were the “core” courses 
in which work in social studies, English, and sometimes other 
subjects were fused into a single course with a block of time 
covering two or more periods of the day. The “core" approach 
sought not merely to correlate subjects but to provide time for an 
integrated approach to content through the study of basic themes 
and problems of human life. It marked a significant break with 
more traditional scheduling and was an effort to make it feasible 
to study social issues and problems, using student needs and 
interests as a fundamental point of departure. For a number of 
educators the core approach made sense as a logical extension into 
curriculum of the position established by Dunn and his assodates 
in 1916. They considered it a way to establish central coherence 
in an otherwise fragmented high school program. Education for 
citizenship was seen as an essential component of the "core” 
approach. 

The Commission, however, found no necessary relation between 
any given course-of-study pattern and the quality of the curriculum. 
The one essential factor, fte Commission felt, is a teacher who “is 
himself a democratic person carrying well the responsibilities of 
his citizenship, and who is free and alert to reconstruct the cur- 
riculum in the light of the needs both of students and of society.”^® 
Thus the Commission agreed with other contemporary groups in 
refusing to prescribe a specific curriculum for dvic education. 
Instead, it highlighted curricular diversity and featured the central 
role of the teacher as really determining the level of creativity and 
value in dtizenship instruction. 

There were those in the same period, however, who found chaos 
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and ineffectiveness to be more descriptive than "curricular diver- 
sity." In 1945 John 3. Mahoney, in his book For XJs the Living, 
presented a strong case against confusion over content in civic 
education. Commenting on the Educational Policies Commission’s 
observation that some schools seemed to feel that “just any kind 
of education” would suffice for training citizens, Mahoney wrote: 

The reference obviously Is to the fahuie on the part of pubUc 
educational authorities to analyze sufficiently, in order to deter- 
mine what civic education indudes and involves. Lacking that 
analysis, we have been too much disposed to believe that almost 
anything we teach and do in the scbiwls, if taught and done in the 
right way, will of course develop desirable outcomes similar to 
those quoted, and hence make for civic competency. That is not 
true.i* 

Mahoney asked a simple, tou^ question which it had become 
unfashionable to raise: "What is civic education?” Unlike con- 
temporaries who shied away from prescriptive answers to this 
query, Mahoney tackled it bead on. His book, based on the 
experience of a long career, sought to clear away the underbrush 
and lay bare the essential structure of civic education for the 
guidance of teachers and curriculum planners. He began with a 
generic, but admittedly abstract, definition: 

Civic education includes and involves those teachings; that type 
of teaching method; those student activities; those administrative 
and supervisory procedures— which the school may utilize pur- 
posively to make for better living together in the democratic way, 
or (synonymously) to develop better chic behaviors.** 

As Mahoney commented, "that definition calls for some inter- 
pretation.”** Directly and indirectly, the rest of his book spelled 
out what Mahoney meant. By "teachings,” Mahoney meant 
curricula, subjects, courses, some of which mi^t contribute greatly 
to better civic behaviors, and some of which might contribute less. 
Civic education, he wrote, "includes ‘takings’ from practically all 
school subjects; and from some subjects these ‘takings’ will be 
many; from others, few.”** Mahoney saw social studies as a 
eld where the takings” could be great, but where existing con- 
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fusion must be resolved before a tnaTiTnnm contribution to civic 
education could occur. 

For Us the Living did not present a nnis’ersal curriculum plan for 
high school social studies. Instead, Mahoney argued that reorgani- 
zation of the social studies to realize the “primary and dominant 
purpose” of developing better civic behaviors could best be ac- 
complished by reference to a universal set of clearsTut objectives.** 
Mahoney attempted to meet the need for criteria against which 
subject matter could be screened for relevance to dtizenship edu- 
cation by developing ten dvic objectives. These were the goals 
which curriculum and subject matter should sect in providing 
dvic education for all boys and prk r 

1. An adequate understanding of, and a wholehearted allegiance 
to, the democratic way of life. 

2. An appreciation of the rights, privileges, and protections which 
politicd democracy ensures. 

3. A keen interest in things political. 

4. The application of more inteUigence to the conduct of political 
affairs. 

5. Better political leadership. 

6. A citizenry that b more law-abiding. 

7. Intergroup imderstanding, respect, and good will. 

8. Economic democracy— needed understandings. 

9. Economic democracy— needed attitudes. 

10. A translation of the teachings of rcligioa info civic behavior.*® 

These objectives were explained in detad. For Us the Living 
svg^ted “teachings,” methods, activities, and procedures for 
civic education in terms of these goals. The book presented a 
determined effort to clarify a field of education which was at best 
highly differentiated, at worst chaotic and unsettled. 

For Us the Living had a number of consequences. One of these 
was the decision by John J. Mahoney and Henry W. Holmes to 
undertake the Gvic Education Project, designed to serve and 
strengthen education for citizen^p. This Project in 1954 became 
the Tufts Civic Education Center, sponsor of the present study. 
From the standpoint of influence on cuxricnlum and school prac- 
tice, one of the book’s notable consequences was another publica- 
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tioQ. This was Education For Citizenship, the report of a committee 
oa civic educatioa appointed in 1950 by the Commissioners of 
Education of the Northeastern States. Dr. Mahoney served as 
chmnnan of this committee; its 1952 report was deeply influenced 
by his thinking. The Commissioners described the report as “not 
a course of study, but ... a blueprint or chart based on which 
a course or curriculum can be organized for the development of 
better citizenship.”^^ Copies of the report went to each school 
system of the eight northeastern slates to “stimulate thought and 
action.” 


In other quarters the past two decades have seen numerous 
efforts to clarify the curriculum and subject matter of democratic 
citizensUp education. Professional organizations, through year- 
books and journals, have dealt repeatedly with this matter. A 
notable example b the National Council for the Social Studies. 


Social Education, the Council’s journal, frequently pubUshes arti- 
cles relating to cumculum and other aspects of civic education.^* 
Yearbooks of thb organization have bees concerned with education 
for citizenship through the social studies curriculum. 

One of the most widely recognized contributions to the field 
was Educating for American Citizenship (1954), thirty-second 
yearbook of the American Association of School Administrators. 
Like Learning the Ways of Democracy fourteen years earlier, thb 
volume presented descriptions of prombing practices and avoided 
presmblng curriculum content and sequence. The AASA yearbook 
sou^t, too, to wed traditional academic approaches in citizenship 
wrncula to the participation-problems approach that Dunn and 
ms Committee on Social Studies had advocated in 1916.^* 

By 1959, this marriage, long proposed, was still not fully 
conmimmated. High ichool ciiniculnm, content, and practice were 
still imscttled in tenns ot civic education. The proposals of the 
^ninuttces ot Ten, Seven, and Five still carried great weight in 
the apparent form of course work and eurriculnm structure. At 
the same time, the position and reeommendaUons stated by the 
&mm.ttee on Social Studies also enercised a continuing major 
^nentte. la sp,te of effort, to reeoneUe these two principal trends, 
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STATE CURiaCtn.tJM PATTERNS FOR 
cr riZE Nsmp education 

The state departments of edacation, by professional inclination 
and in many instances by law, have been concerned with curricu- 
lum patterns intended to provide civic education. In 1958, the 
patterns of civic education cuiriculum and subject matter reported 
by state departments as being generally followed were congruent 
with the historical development outlined above. AH infor ma tion 
received from the states by this study tended to reaffirm the 
assumption that important aspects of citizenship can be learned 
through regular instructional programs of the secondary schooL 
Curriculum plans and courses of study indicated the contin uing 
influence of the programs prescribed by national committees 
early in the century. They showed that curriculum patterns at the 
stale level are frequently tied to course requirements which have 
been codified into law by state legislatures. While certain patterns 
appear both entrenched and pervasive among the states, there is 
some variety, too. Aside from courses legally required, state de- 
partments of education do not usually establish &ed compulsory 
curricula for citizenship. They ^ve leadership to local schools and 
systems by providing suggestions, coune descriptions, resource 
units or plans to assist teachers, and other aids. Local schools show 
Some differentiation of actual curriculum, as might be expected. 
State departments, however, have risen in power in recent decades. 
Increased financial leverage on local districts bas made for more 
attention to state department suggestions on the part of local 
schools. Increased staff and other resources have made a number 
of state departments a growing source of influence on curriculum 
development at the local level. 

State leadership has leaned toward an emphasis on the tradi- 
tional subject matter of lustory and the social studies as an 
appropriate curriculum for citizenship. This is not by any means 
exclusively true, however. Certain state departments have de- 
veloped curriculum patterns for cMc education built around the 
premises set forth by Arthur WUiam Duim and his associates. 
These departments have publidied bulletins, frameworts of cur- 
riculum scope and sequence, resource units, and other materials 
which emphasize the problems approach, participation as basic to 
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learning democratic concepts and behavior, and the important role 
of youth needs in determining what can be learned. Most state 
departments, however, like the Educational Policies Commission 
and the American Association of School Administrators, have 
sought to reconcile the traditional subject-matter approach with 
the innovations of Dunn and others. 

With a sense of professional responsibility, a knowledge that 
universal secondary schools caimot remain purely academic, an 
awareness of local inertia, and a keen political eye on the le^- 
lature, the state department has tried to raise a curricular tent that 
will cover everyone. The following briefly indicates curriculum 
patterns for dtizenship education generally followed in a number 
of states in 19S8, 

Reports from state departments of education indicated that, 
while many variations exist, curriculum patterns for citizenship 
focus on the social studies and tend toward a grade-level sequence 
that is more or less consistent throughout the country. In general, 
these reports agree with the following table drawn from a recent 
treatment of citizenship education: 

Most 

Grade VII 

Selected peoples 
and nations 
Geography 
U. S. history 
Social Studies 
Grade VIII 
U. S. history 
Civics 

Social studies 
Grade IX 
Civics 
Orientation 
State history 

In Illinois, for example, a majority of high schools offer, and 
quite a number require, a course in local, state, and national 


Frequent Offerings^'* 

Grade X 
World history 
Modem history 

Grade XI 
U. S. history 
Electives 

Grade XII 

Contemporary problems 
U. S. history 
Government 
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government in the ninth grade. A majority of Ulinois high schools 
offer a course (usually elective) in world history in Grade 10, a 
year of American liistory in Grade 11, a year course in Grade 12 
which often includes a semester of government and an optional 
semester course in econonucs, sociology, or world geography. Law 
in Illinois requires every student before graduation to take a year 
of American history or of American history and government. It is 
the practice of high schools, therefore, to offer and require a year 
of American history in Grade 1 1 and at least a half year of govern- 
ment in Grade 12. 

In Iowa, the state code requires that American citizenship 
be taught in every grade, I-I2, and that one full-year course in 
American history and civics be required and mandatory in all 
three- or four-year high schools. Kansas requires a (w'o-year se- 
quence of social studies during Grades 11 and 12, including 
American history and government In Minnesota, American history 
Is taught in Grade 10, and law requires that it include instruction 
in both the Declaration of Independence and the Constitution. 
Courses in citizenship and civic education are required by Nevada 
state law lot graduation from both elementary and high schools. 
These courses are usually taught in Grades 8 and 12. In Ohio, 
state history, geography, and civics, and American history are 
taught in Grades 7 and 8; community civics in Grade 9; world 
history in Grade 10; American history in Grade 11; and American 
government in Grade 12. South Dakota high schools offer a coune 
in social studies with units on citizenship in Grade 9. In Wyoming, 
all high schools must teach American history and a knowledge of 
the Constitution. In West Virgima, three years of social studies 
are required, one of which must be American history. A ninth- 
grade course in civics is required b>’ eighty per cent of West 
Virginia schools. More than half of West Virginia pupils in Grade 
12 take a course in “Problems of Democrac>'.“ Idaho high schools 
require one Unit of American history and one half unit of American 
government for graduation. Mississippi state laws specifically 
require teaching about the flag, about state and local gosTmment, 
about state history, and the history of the United States. In Utah, 
state history and community fwblcms are taught for one semester 
in Grade 7; a year course in United States hbtor)' and personal 
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citizenship is given in Grade 8; a one-semester course in world 
geography is offered in Grade 9; United States history and govern- 
ment are required in Grade 11. 

In 1958, seventy-six and six-tenths per cent of high school stu- 
dents in Washington State were enrolkd in various social studies 
courses which included one semester of state history and govern- 
ment, one year of United States history and government (required 
by law), and one additional unit of current world history and 
geography problems (mandatory under n regulation of the State 
Board of Education). Alabama state law requires Qag display, 
reading of the Bible, temperance education, and teaching the 
Constitution of the United Slates in the high school. A course of 
study in Alabama requites instruction in citizenship in the ninth 
grade and American democracy in the twelfth. In Delaware, state 


law requires emphasis on history and government of the state, 
beginning with Grade 8 and runrdog through the high school, but 
the degree of emphasis is not specified. Social studies are required 
in Delaware for Grades 7 and 8; in many Delaware schools civics 
is taught in Grade 9; history of the United States in Grade 11 is 
required by Delaware for high school graduation, as is a course 
called “Senior Social Studies" in Gnide 12. Louisiana requires a 
year in American civics and a year in American history for high 
school ^aduation. Louisiana state law requires teaching the 
Declaration of Independence at the elementary school level and 
the Constitution and Federalist papers on the secondary levcL 
Louisiana reports experimentation with core curriculum at the 
junior lu^ school level, using social studies as the core area. 

In Maine, civics and United States history (a required course) 
are the only social studies that enroll more than fifty per cent of 
the high school students. North Carolina high schools, according 
to ^ e state department of education, emphasize citizenship in 
social smdies courses for Grades 9 and 12. In North Carolina, a 
course m “Problems of Democracy” in Grade 12 is not required, 
out IS recommended and quite generally given. United States 
hirtory is a required subject in Grade 11 of North Carolina high 
schools and emphasizes study of the Constitution and our govem- 
“ Americanism, government of 
State of North Carolina, government of the United States, fire 
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prevention, alcoholism and narcotism at the appropriate grade 
levels.” High schools in Oregon are required to offer two basic 
social studies courses, and students must complete them success- 
fully to qualify for a diploma. Courses required in Oregon are 
American history and government in Grade 11 and American 
problems in Grade 12. Most Oregon high schools offer geography 
in Grade 9 and world history in Grade 10, and some schools make 
one or both of these courses a requirement In Pennsylvania, stale 
Jaw leqpiies a [ouT-sewester or equivaJent course of study in 
history and government of the United States and Pennsylvania 
during the last four years of a high school program. 

In connection with patterns of curriculum for citizenship edu- 
cation, the New York and Texas state departments of education 
offer two contrasting examples. Texas reports that “there has 
been no slate-vdde curriculum pattern designated for strengthening 
citizenship educaUon in oor high schools. There arc programs 
throughout the state in different high schools that have been 
developed locally. . . . There is no requirement set forth in the 
state law; however, accreditation regulations of the State Board of 
Hducation do include tlus [adequacy of citizenship education] as 
One standard for accrediting clementaiy and secondary schools.”*^ 
In New York State, “the area of the curriculum commonly referred 
to as social studies is called citizenship education.” In this connec- 
tion and context, “the state education department publishes syllabi 
in citizenship education, Grades 7-12, prepared by state-wide 
curriculum committees, . . , The courses of study which implement 
Slate law are those for Grades 7, 8, and the one-year course In 
American history for the senior high school.”** 

The Slate department of education of Florida says that “specific 
education for citizenship is a primary responsibility of the social 
studies curriculum in both the elementary and secondary schools.” 
To help meet this responsibility, the Florida state department has 
developed a recommended program designed to help both elemen- 
tary and secondary schools. Recommendations for the secondary 
Schools in Florida afford an example of contemporary subject- 
matter content and sequence seen by a leading state department of 
education as being basic to the dcsrlopmcnt of citizenship through 
education: 
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In grades 7, 8, 9, and 10 the sequence of learning provided in 
grades 4, S, and 6 is repeated at a more mature level. In grades 7 
and 8 the geography of the western world and the history of the 
United States are studied in greater detail. In grade 8 the student 
is introduced to formal study of the Constitution. The state- 
adopted eighth-grade history text contains the complete text of the 
United States Constitution and its Amendments. The meaning of 
each section is carefully explained in language and concepts which 
eighth graders can readily understand. Throughout the text there 
are many references to the Constitution and the Bill of Rights, 
explaining their origin, the rights guaranteed and the responsibili- 
ties these rights entail. 

In the ninth-grade civics text there is a complete text of the 
Constitution also with explanatory comments. Civics takes up the 
ways in which people in the United States have organized them- 
selves to live at local, state and national leveb. The workings of 
local, state and national governments and their relationships are 
treated in great detail. Deeper study of the United Sutes Constitu- 
tion includes analysis and diagrams of Its purposes and provisions) 
its history, how it was drafted, bow it is amended, its strengths. 

How the Bill of Rights operates at local, state and national 
levels in the daily lives of our people is brought out in many ways. 

Grade 10, like grade 6, goes back to the old world. It Is a well- 
known fact that one's own country and ways of living are better 
and more deeply understood through comparative study of the 
history and geography of other nations. In the tenth grade deeper 
insights and understandings are built, showing men’s age-old 
struggle to learn how to live together under a government of law 
which guarantees the rights of the people. The historical roots of 
^r ^nsUtution in the Hebraic tradition, the democracy of the 
Greeks, the legal code of the Romans, and the Magna Charta are 
emphasized. 


Grades 11 and 12 come back to a stiU more intensive and de- 
tailed smdy of the United Sutes Constitution. Both a U. S. history 
text and a text on American government which are state adopted 
for grades 11 and 12 contain the complete U. S. Constitution with 
inn^erable references throughout die books. The government 
text wnta^ an entire chapter on the origin and development of 


“■> Ih. State provides a 

ramplete test of the Constrtutioo ilseU (or ose in grades 9 through 
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The state-adopted textbooks are replete with suggestions to 
teachers and students for learning activities, additional readings, 
films and filmstrips, maps, charts, and records which may be se- 
cured as learning aids. Teachers* manuals containing hundreds of 
suggested ways to teach, teaching materials, and suggested exami- 
nation questions are available to ac^mpany most of the text- 
books. In addition, the state provides teaching guides.** 

Even a partial review of generally followed curriculum arrange- 
ments for secondary school instruction in citizenship as seen by 
state departments of education throws into sharp relief certain 
persistent trends. One of these is the strong continuing influence 
of a subject-matter sequence that in reality look form forty or 
more years ago. This influence has largely dropped away its 
earlier components of ancient and medieval history. It still retains, 
however, a fundamental reliance on historical study, with almost 
exclusive orientation to man’s development in the Mediterranean, 
in the western European world, In North America, in this nation, 
and in the local state and community. As a result of this influence, 
certain fixtures have been riveted into the high school program. 
One of these is the prevalent tenth-grade course in world or 
modern history. Another is the almost universal appearance of 
American history and govermnent as matters of study in the eighth 
and in the eleventh or twelfth grades, or both. 

Another persistent but contrasting trend is the continuing in- 
fluence of the herc-and-now approach to basic social problems, to 
an understanding of community, to partidpation as a basic process 
of citizenship learning. Here one of the built-in fixtures resulting 
from the influence of an earlier lime is the widespread twelfth- 
grade course in ‘'Problems of Democracy,” or ‘‘Modem Problems.” 

Reviewing reports from state departments of education against 
the background of forty years of curriculum development, one is 
impressed by what seems to be an overriding fact. The fact is that 
the whole field of social studies-civic education has iellrd, and 
long since, at least from the standpoint of curriculum patterns and 
structure. Various strong earlier prcscripUre influences, to a certain 
extent conflicting, have ciyilallizcd in practice into a kind of 
amalgam. Nonprcscriptivc tendendes in the past three decades 
have really resulted not so much in differentiated curricula as in 
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stabilization around earlier models. Jean D. Grambs says, in 
Chapter Two of this report, that we can learn nearly as much 
about contemporary patterns of secondary education for citizen- 
ship by studying high schools of 1938 as we can by studying those 
of today. The state-level picture of curriculum patterns obtained in 
1958 suggests that Grambs is probably close to being right. 


CURRICULUM AND SUBJICT MATTER IN 
IKDtVIDAt, HIOH SCHOOLS 

Without gainsaying Grambs’s comment, we have gathered a 
considerable amount of information about curriculum and subject 
matter in high schools in 1958. With few exceptions, these data 
confirm the picture obtained from state-level reports. Curriculum 
patterns, whether one stands at a distance or up close, appear to 
have a certain similarity. If one is looking at a traditional private 
school or at a public high school, certain differences are identifi- 
able, but ^ere are likely to be similarities, too. Here, for example, 
respective programs by the headmaster 
of Phillips Academy at Andover, Massachusetts, and the principal 
of Central High School In Omaha, Nebraska: 


Ours IS a college preparatory curriculum. Sixteen courses are 
required for graduation and among these every boy must have 
tour years of English, three years of mathemaUcs, three years of 
a loreign language, one laboratory science, and one year of Ameri- 
can history, the last being a requirement of the Senior year. There 
arc minor required counts in the Bible and in art and music ap- 
^ program educates for citizenship, it does 

, f. ^ college liberal arts program does. We offer 

Ljw J r apply more specif- 

Soiipribl™.".™'’ ■ " 


Ib.t w, hays at Central High 
&bool u .omewhat mdirect We apend a semester studyine Ameri- 

Etea“ d”al ol om r, '''’”"“1''™"’“ PP»n good eitizenship. A 
“ 0=.' With analyse, d.a, will 
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As one visits high schools £rom one part of the country to another, 
however, one finds simil arities other than those just mentioned. The 
principal of Newton High School in Massachusetts comments that 

we believe that youngsters have to know something before they 
can be intelligent participators in group privileges, which I take 
it, is what we mean by citizenship. Most of our students take the 
Problems of Democracy course in Grade XII, and this emphasizes 
detailed analysis of real problems in their historical contexts about 
as much as any course we have. Together with American history 
in Grade XI and world history in Grade X, this twelfth-grade 
course helps us to graduate students who understand that there 
are some basic problems men live with and don’t necessarily solve, 
but who also believe that honest men of good will can live with 
these problems successfully if they are free. I suppose I “jke^ a 
mistake to restrict the inculcation of these attitudes to our Social 
Studies curriculum, for my guess is that our English program is as 
much along these lines as any other. After all, it is in disciMsmg 
plays, poetry, and novels that youngsters come up against difficult 
questions of right and wrong which help them form their opinions 
and character. This is the essence of citizenship educahon.” 

Or consider the description of curriculum offered by the princi- 
pal of Bethesda-Chevy Chase High School in Maryland: 


Citizenship education begins with Ovics in the ninth grade, fol- 
lowed by Economic Geography or World History m the tenth 
grade, United States History in the eleventh grade, and ^ 
nomics-Sociology, Senior Problems, or Far Eastern Affaua-Pan 
American History in the twelfth.*^ 

Similarities continue to show up when one loolp at the New 
York City course of study which provides for a i^th-grade course 
in “World History and Out Economic World, a tenth-grade 
course in “Modem World History,” an eleventh-grade AtnencM 
history course, and a twelfth-grade semester course m economi s. 

While it is true that there are pronounced similMties rn cur- 
riculum structure and sequence in high schools m a pa 
country, this is by no means the whole story. ^ s can 
same without meaning that the same kinds of leammg are proposed 
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or accomplished. Let me dte two extremely different examples. 

Both Orangeville* High School in California and Phillips Acad- 
emy in Exeter, New Hampshire, offer American history in the elev- 
enth grade. The first is a public comprehensive high school in a 
modest suburban area outside of Los Angeles. Some two thousand 
students attend Orangeville High. It has a new plant with very 
modem classrooms. The facul^ at Orangeville are young, and the 
intention of the school leadership is to provide a comprehensive 
program suited to the needs of the boys and ^Is of the community. 

The eleventh-grade course In American history is described in 
the bulletin of Orangeville High as having an emphasis on the 
events of the twentieth century. In the fall of 1958 there were 
five sections of United States history (college preparatory) and 
ten sections of “American Institutions’* (noncoUege) at Orange- 
ville. These fifteen sections of students involved more than 400 
boys and and were taught by four teachers. Students were 
told by teachers that their pcifonnaoce on homework, would count 
for one half of the final grade in the course, with tests maVing the 
other half. Homework involved weekly assignments set forth on 
dittoed sheeb requiring students to define terms and identify 
names, to answer such questions as “Why are many different kinds 
of fish caught in the waters along the New England coast?,” and 
to perform such exercises as drawing a map of western Pennsyl- 
vania showing the routes of George Washington in 1753-54 and 
General Edward Braddock in 1755, marking all forts and rivers in 
tte vicimty. At the outset of the year, a special mimeographed 
buUetm was pven to all eleventh-grade hbtory students on the 
subject of class participation”; 


If It 13 i^Msary for the inrlmclor to correct a student because 
fu 'ffurt of other students, that 

student win have a choice of two possibfe coitection devices; a 
I™,°°r a r’"" " Hi' iusmielor will assign the 

^Ten • ““’■'““rate with the offense. The sMent 

^ ^ ^ “f detention assigned, ff the student 


•'Hie name of the commuoity i 
designation for the present report. 


3 school has been replaced by this 
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chooses to serve detention and £ai!s to do so, he will be referred to 

the counselor and possibly be placed on the fiist step of the three- 

step probation system set up by the llth-grade unit office. 

Somewhat different conditions of eleventh-grade history instnic- 
don are encountered at Phillips Academy, Exeter, New Hampshire. 
Course titles are the same and the grade placement approximately 
the same, but what is proposed and accomplished under the label 
differs rather substantially at Phillips Exeter. A comparison here 
is intended only to suggest how instructional practices can vary 
Under a common label and how different an approach to adolescent 
education for social understanding can be when, as at Exeter, 
teaching is more adequately supported than at most public high 
schools. 

The PMlips Exeter Academy has a present enrollment of just 
over 760 boys from all parts of the United States and from several 
foreign countries. The school has a book-value endowment of 
more than twenty milli on dollars, a campus of 400 aaes, and a 
well-paid and well-trained faculty. At the beginning of the 1930’s, 
a gift from Edward S. Harkness doubled the size of the faculty and 
reduced the average class size from approximately thirty to twelve. 
The Harkness gift also prowded the school with classrooms 
equipped wth round or oval tables to promote discussion. Each 
of the nine members of the history department at Exeter has his 
own such room in which he meets his classes of twelve students. In 
addition to a seminar table, a faculty member’s room includes 
ample qjace for a working library, for files of materials, and for 
his own desk. The required course in American history meets for 
four class periods of fifty minutes each per week, with an expecta- 
tion of an hour and a half of preparation for each class. Because 
classes are small enough to be sealed around a table, a great deal 
of class time is devoted to discussion and controversy. From time 
to time the several classes meedng at a given hour attend a formal 
lecture given by a member of the department. Homework in the 
American history course in\’olves extensive reading. It also re- 
quires the student to prepare a research paper. These research 
papers are a major feature of the program. Topics are chosen by 
mid-Nos’ember of the year, but the final deadline is not until the 
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following March. Students are encouraged to tackle original re- 
search, often relating to the history of their own home localities. 
A good deal of their research, therefore, is of a field nature, 
accomplished during visits to their homes. Some sample titles of 
research papers accomplished by Exeter students in the recent 
past are: “The Negro Situation in Sanford, Florida”; “Some As- 
pects of Early Milwaukee History”; ‘‘Salem Privateering in the 
War of 1812"; “The Socialist Community of Zoar, Illinois”; "The 
Chicago Tribune"; and “General Frfmont in the Civil War.” 

Topics are chosen with the intention of letting a boy follow 
his own interests if they can be related to the historical background 
of our country, of encouraging him to do original research, and of 
having him dig into the record of the human past in his own home 
area. Tests in American history used at Exeter, as one might 
expect, tend to be of the essay or “thought” type. Here is an 
example of a thirty-minute quesrion recently used: 

“The history of the present King of Great Brilaio is a history 
of repeated injuries and usurpations, all having in direct object 
the establishment of an Absolute Tyranny over these states.” 

Write an essay explabiog bow far you consider this an accurate 
statement of the causes of the American Revolution.*® 


Com^nson o( what lies beneath the cnniculnm label at Orange- 
ville Hi* School and at Phillip, Eaeter Academy may seem 
unprofitable, smee the situations ot Ihc two schools are so different 
Some might argue that the capabilities of the boys fortunate 
enough to attend Exeter are so much higher than those of students 
ordmatily found in public high schools that comparison of enr- 
nimlnm ptacuee, does not malre sense. It seems to me, instead, 
set, Putfonns a very teal service for public high 

omfihr and d=inonstratmg lhat teaching can have addS 

^ty and meatmty ff it has added finimeial support of real size. 

coveted L^u a there could be 

coveted for all Amcncan boys and girls 

Problems of Democracy," or “Modem Problems ” is a course 
commonly fomid in the twelfth grade in American high schools. 
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Arthur William Dmm and many others have hoped that this 
course would open up critical issues and problems of our times 
for study by boys and girls at the point when they are leaving high 
school for adult employment or for college. What actually takes 
place in classrooms where this course is offered is likely to deviate 
from Mr. Dunn's expectations, to judge both from observation and 
research. Truman Hall, for example, in a research reported in 1953 
found that secondary school teachers in Ohio were typically 
cautious about deahng with controversial issues in the classroom.*® 

Several points can be made concerning curriculum patterns and 
subject-matter sequences in secondary schools. First, there is a 
remarkable uniformity of curriculum structure, course designations, 
and grade-level placements in the patterns of social studies-civic 
education to be found in American high schools, whether public 
or private. Second, history and the study of government are con- 
sistently the main threads in the announced program of studies 
for citizenship. 'Third, what actually happens under a given cur- 
riculum label depends on the sdiool, on the creativio^ and guali^ 
of its faculty, on the adequa^ of educational support in the com- 
munity, and on other variable factors. Fourth, studies derived from 
other disciplines than history and government are limited largely 
to peripheral courses or units dealing with economics and to some 
extent to something generously labeled as “sociology.” There is 
no significant evidence of social studies-civic education utilizing 
the insights and data of anthropology, social psychology, mental 
hygiene, or other social science disciplines.* Fifth, one finds a 
cert^ amount of proliferation of units and courses dealing with 
a wide variety of tltings placed for convenience under the heading 
of citizenship learnings. 'Hiis proliferation has included such matters 
as orientation to the school, driver education, alcohol education, 
safety education, and other concerns. Sixth, while most high 
schools approach the study of “modem problems” in a manner 
that can be described most charitably as limited and gingerly, some 
secondary schools try to engage boys and girls in studying genu- 
inely critical issues of our socic^. 

•Exceptions, such as the ninth-grade course in anthropology at German- 
town Friends School in Philadelphia and the humanities coune at the 
Verde Valley School in Arizona, are notable for their rarity. 
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Citizenship Through Conformance 
to Standards of Conduct 


In the preceding section, we noted that the most dominant 
assumption about citizenship in secondary education is that it 
can be learned through the regular instructional program. That 
this is the dominant operating assumption in the organized educa- 
tional program for adolescents as citizens may be disclaimed by 
some school people. Disclaimed or not, the fact remains that our 
secondary schools have built a fairly standard and sizable portion 
of their general-education curricula on the proposition that it is 
justified as contributing to the development of citizenship. This 
phase of the curriculum, whether or not it lives up to its rationale, 
occupies a large amount of student and teacher time and costs 
a good part of the school’s operating budget. Like Topsy, the 
curriculum oQicially proposed for citizenship education “was not 
bora, it just grew.” The curriculum intended for citizenship edu- 
cation is often a bulky, static, crystallized amalgam of contradic- 
tions, repetitions, and inconsequeotialitles. At worst, it engages 
students in acquiring unrelated facts about political and military 
histop^ in as large a quan% as possible. At best, it leads students 
into individual and group investigation of past and present society 
and the formation of at least some relevant generalizations. 

The second most dominant assumption about citizenship in the 
secondary school is that it is learned and revealed in terms of 
conduct within the school community. Day-to-day citizenship in 
every high school is operationally defined as conformance to 
«rtam agreed or prescribed standards of behavior and conduct. 

pervading practice in most schools at present is to speak of 
student citizenship in terms that formerly were used to describe 
deportment.” 


One principal, when interviewed, expressed his views with regard 
I sludent citizenship in the school as Mows 


be Z wJ T “ • ■ • »”r. after ihat "should” 

be done, not what you can get away with. . . . Citizenship in this 
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school is a demonstration of character. This school goes heavily 
on the emphasis of self-control rather than external control. We 
very seldom use punishment at alL But in discipline the emphasb 
is on bringing about correction, and we do use all Idnds of means, 
from persuasion to corporal punishment ... I have a belt here [in 
his desk] and I used it three times last year . . . 

Another example taken from the manual for teachers in a 
suburban comprehensive high school in the Northeast illustrates 
how some schools have organized for the recognition of conforming 
conduct and the punishment of conduct not considered to be that 
of good citizens: 

The Merit System 

A positive approach is adopted In regard to the citizenship rat- 
ing of the pupils in the schooL Good conduct is rewarded. It is 
flexible in that the greater the offense, the greater the loss of merits 
and in the reverse order, the greater the service to the school, the 
greater the reward in the form of merits granted. 

Each pupil in school b given 100 merits at the beginning of the 
year. This figure indicates an average, good citizen of the school. 
Merits may be gained by performing any service over and above 
what b expected of a student in the daily routine. If a student com- 
mits an offense, he will lose merits according to the seriousness 
of the offense. 

Loss of merits b not a form of punbiunent in itself. It is simply 
a method of recording the citizenship record of a pupil and pro- 
vides the office with a complete picture of every student Deten- 
tions, therefore, should accompany any loss of merits given. 

Any pupil who has lost more than ten merits is not eligible to 
run for office. Any officer who loses ten merits may be subject 
to recall. The total number of merits held by a student at the end 
of the school year will determine his socio-civic rating. A student, 
therefore, can by his actions throughout the year achieve any rat- 
ing for which he may strive. 

In this case, the teachers’ manual goes on to indicate criteria of 
minor, major, and emergenry offenses for which teachers and 
administrators are expected to give specified demerits. The follow- 
ing are classified as minor offenses which indicate poor school 
citizenship: gum chewing after repeated warning; whispering or 
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talking after warning; being repeatedly tardy to classes; causing 
slight disturbances; being out of seat intentionally; making undue 
noise; shooting paper wads; and so on. Major offenses, indicating 
seriously defective citizenship, consist of lying (proven) ; cheating 
(proven) ; continually disturbbg classes or study rooms; behaving 
boisterously in lunchroom, corridors, and so forth; being defiant, 
insubordinate, insolent and disobedient; willfully destroying public 
property; smoking in the building; being truant; being continually 
tardy to school; skipping classes; and so forth. 

Arrangements for adult institutional control of adolescent be- 


havior are frequently not as codified as in the example given above. 
To insure conformance to prescribed standards of conduct, many 
secondary schools depend on a simpler, but essentially similar, 
structure of authority. In the classroom and corridors, the teacher 
acts as the prime arbiter of permissible conduct. When noncon- 
forming behavior is encountered which the teacher feels unable to 
cope with, the student is referred to one of the administrators for 
discipline or punishment The adminbtiator most frequently 
charged with this respoosibiliQr is an assistant principal. In such 
anangements, the ultimate authority rests with the principal and 
his superiors, and the sanctions intended to enforce confomance 
vary from the assignment of “detention” time after regular school 
^ ours to corporal punishment and suspension or expulsion. Even 
m schools where the simpler arrangement outlined above obtains, 
It IS usual to find conforming conduct described directly or by 
implication as good citizenship. At OrangevUle High School, for 
exsmple nndsr Ite heading of “Citizenship Counts,” students arc 
«■« a ">'y are to be good citizens in the 
school they should follow the “Laws on Conduct" outlined tor 


society, the laws are made for the general wel- 
the? , ^ S'™ “f sneh a 

“ mfe, aVr ^ !’™''ees and freedonB. 

down to serve as a gmde for the good citizen. 

ship me'Se'Tf”* ““ "“Snatinns of good in-school citizen- 
P ate not the whole story by m,, means, however. Each school 
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carries in its culture a set of standards of behavior to which adoles- 
cents are expected to conform. These standards must be met, or at 
least not violated, if a person is to be assigned to the status of a 
“good” member of the adolescent school community. The stand- 
ards are invariably set by adults, although in some instances 
students are allowed to participate to a degree in their articulation 
and enforcement. The adults who set these standards are usually 
oriented to middle-class norms of proper social behawor, and the 
standards they set up for boys and girls reflect this fact. 

Where the student group tends to come from a lower socio- 
economic culture than that with which teachers generally identify, 
it appears necessary for the adults in the school to spell out with 
great care both what the standards are and what sanctions will be 
used to insure conformance to them. Thus in Orangeville High 
School dress regulations are defined explicitly for both girls and 
boys; 

cntLS 

Caprisand Bermudas 

Under ordinary cifcumstances girls will not be penaltted to 
wear jeans, levis, slacks, pedal pushers, Capris, Bermudas, or 
shorts in classes. On special occasions, Bermudas and Capris may be 
worn, but these times will be announced by the principal. 

Bobby Pins and Scarves 

Wearing the hair up in pin curls and covered with a scarf is not 
considered appropriate for the classroom. . , . 

BOYS 

Boys are expected to dress in clean, appropriate clothing. 
(P.S.— No bare midriff or half-mast pants) Styles in haircuts will 
vary irom time to time. However, no boy will be permiHed to 
represent the school in any activity (such as sports, band, etc.) 
unless his hair is of such length as to be neat and considered 
“normal.” Boys appearing at school with shaved heads, or with 
“Mohawks” will be suspended from school until the hair grows 
ouL Exceptions will be made to the shaved head if it is done for 
reasons of sanitation or upon request of a medical adviser. 

On the other hand, at City Ctolle^ High School in Baltimore, 
Maryland, the same matter is handled without any overt regulation 
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at all. This Baltimore high school is one of the oldest public 
secondary institutions in the United States. Today, as in earlier 
times, it serves a large enrollment of boys from all parts of 
Baltimore. City College High School is primarily a college-prepar- 
atory institution, with a strong academic emphasis along traditional 
lines. Boys admitted there arc apt to feel that they are involved in 
a prestige institution which will help them succeed in college and 
in later life. Today a visitor to Ci^ College High School finds it 
overcrowded and hard-pressed to handle its enrollment. Even so, 
the atmosphere of the school seems calm, and student conduct is 
orderly. A visitor is impressed by a high degree of order in the 
cl^srooms and in the cafeteria. This quality of order appears to 
exist without frequent or obvious adult intervention. Boys at City 
College High are not only neatly but somewhat formally dressed 
in comparison with boys in many other high schools. Neckties, 
oxford-cloth button-down shirts, tweed jackets, and chino pants 
seem to be more or less the rule, as they arc today on many 
college campuses. When asked whether there were dress regulations 
mat enforced^ this style, the principal seemed somewhat surprised 
by the question. He said that, of course, there were no dress 
regulatioru, smee the boys “just seem to know how to dress 
tradition of prestige 
^ of students. This powerful tradition, 

without elaborate regulations, tells boys what is expected of them 
^ . ,5^ expect in the school. It is interesting to note 
that a sizable degree of mtegratlon of Negro studenU has here 
taken place quietly and without any difficulty, in contrast to other 
^ aho been m»de toward the 

mtepation of Negro faculty members. The student group is said 
ratbni- u divided among Protestant, Jewbh, and 

do not r “"“iling City College High Schooi 

tovslT- “ homes. The thing which a5 of these 

“ “P“on to the 

Sa the Uooi stands, 

the school ” possible tor a high level of conformance to 

school standards to occur without a great deal of overt regula- 

lules Henry m his article, “DodUty, or Giving Teacher What 
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She Wants,” has described bow middle-class children internalize 
a capacity to receive and act upon “signs, signals, cues” communi- 
cated by teachers who share in the middle-class culture.^^ 

Henry refers principally to mental docility, but his point applies 
to general behavioral docility or conformance, too. The more 
nearly the student group shares the same middle-class culture as 
teachers, the more can standards of conduct be met without 
elaborate protocol, simply because everyone “tnows” what is 
“expected.” Where teachers are middle class and their students are 
not, or not securely so, the high school is more likely to provide 
overt, explicit statement of standards and procedures for assuring 
conformance. 

It is si gnifi cant in this Connection that American hi^ schools 
tend to tie these standards to the high-status concept of “good 
citizenship," ICgh schools say in effect to boys and ^Is: “Here are 
the bad things you must not do if you are to be a person qualified 
for membership in the kind of society we ougbt to have here. If 
you do these things, you will be a bad citizen, and therefore be 
punished or unrewarded. If you refrain from these things, we will 
consider you a good citizen." As Henry points out, this approach 
works better when teacher and students are in cultural agreement 
on what things are “bad” than where this is not the case. Where 
they are not in cultural agreement, as in the brutal extreme of The 
Blackboard Jungle, students are apt to be united against the 
middle-class teacher and the conduct-values he represents. 


Citizenship Through Limited 
Participation in School Management 

The third most dominant assumption about citizenship in the 
secondary school is that it is learned through limited participation 
in the management of school affairs. The chief rehlcle of this 
participation is the apparatus of student government or student 
councils. This approach has been evolved within limitations that 
are described by Paul Elicker as follows; 
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Only the hopelessly reactionary teacher or the outisoded ad- 
ministrator now feels that student participation in school man- 
agement is a fad. Student partidpation in the management of 
school activities has amply justified its place in the democratically 
administered school. 

The fact that the phrase, ‘‘student participation" in the manage- 
ment of the school, has replaced the term "student government" is 
mute evidence that school administrators have not in the least 
relinquished their final responsibility for control of the school, 
although they recognize the advantages of delegating to students 
some participadon in the management of the school. The princi- 
pal must always be the directing head of his schooL ... He must 
always be in a position to veto any action of the student council 


or to supersede it in any case when the occasion justifies such ac- 
tion. If his sch<»l is organized and administered democratically, 
he will seldom, if ever, find such action necessary. It is, however, 
a part of any adequate teaching of democracy to have the student 
body rwgnize this authority and the reasons for it But no prin- 
apal should be satisfied with this negaUve leadership. The effective 
prmcipal will consult student council leaders when fonnulat- 
tag policies and pl^ for school and student activities; he will 
allow hia 0^ thinking to be modified by the thinking of the itu. 
ent council leaden; he will accept student solutions to problems 
'■ 

of loyalty and co-operation with school officials.** 


that 4^“'' ■" f"»ndaiy schook. It k his feeling 

process of school is almost ideally conceived for the 

^ ' *““^' 5 ' by living iL-> At the same 

“To exoect t, scliool adminktrators in saying that 

.XeJSl rT “ S”""’ "ilbot-t help is 

bons assert in their constitntions: organma- 
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To encourage !be practice of good atizensblp. 

To provide a forum for the expression of student opiniom 

To provide a training ground for both leaders and followers. 

To provide a laboratory of citizenship in which students may learn 
to be good citizens by doing the things which a good citizen 
does. 

To provide a clearinghouse for most student activities. 

To provide a central oSm for scheduling school actinties. 

To interest students in school affairs. 

To prepare students for inieffigent participation in school affairs. 

To promote the common good. 

To help solve problems that arise in the school. 

To give students practical hnowfedge about a democracy. 

To promote better understanding between students and faculty. 

To promote belter scholarship. 

To ^ve students a share in the management of the school. 

To uphold the traditions of the school. 

To develop qualities of leadership. 

To co-ordinate and regulate school activides. 

To help each student reach hts maximum development 

To maintain rules of good order. 

To create better school spirit 

To furnish a tangible organization to represent the students. 

To insxire a high regard for law and order. 

To develop lugh ideals of personal conduct** 

The concept of “student participation” which is generally fa- 
vored by EHcker and other contemporary leaders in secondary 
school administration is clearly not ^t of “self-government” In 
the 1890’s and early in the present century, a sm^ but vigorous 
group of educational leaders developed plans for maximizing 
self-government in the student life of the secondary school. One of 
the most outstanding events in this connection was the establish- 
ment of the George Junior Republic at Freeville, New York, in 
1894. This school, which continues to operate, features an elabo- 
rate and apparently successful system of student self-government 
of all aspects of school life. Another major force in the “self- 
governmenl” movement for secondary schools was Richard 
Welling, who in the first part of this century devoted his time and 
personal financial resources to flie advocacy of self-government 
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for high school students. The National Self-Government Committee 
which he founded has continued to operate until the present time 
in efforts to stimulate the development of self-government among 
adolescents.*® 

But “self-government" is not a popular concept today. In this 
connection Elickcr says of the early proponents of student self- 
government: 

These men blazed a trail for the participation of students in 
the management of activities in which adolescents, as chief par- 
ticipants, were most vitally concerned. In the desire of these pio- 
neer educators to release their charges from subservient obedi- 
ence, they often erred in swin^ng too far toward the other 
extreme.** 


Elickcr refers to the reiectlon of the concept of student self- 
pvemment and credits a group of secondary school leaders who 
helped see to it that a “‘return’ was made from the byway of 
student iei/-govemment to the highway of student participation 
in school government.”** 

Since the abandonment of the self-government approach in 
favor of that of student partidpation, studies indicate that from 
ttvo thirds to three fourths of the high schools of the United States 
have developed some form of student partidpation in school 
maMgemmt For the last twenty years this proportion has not 
sigmScanUy changed, A study in 1939, for eaaoiple, showed that 
schools responding to an inquiry by 
tte Nauonal Assodation of Secondary-School Prmdpals had some 
foim of student participaUon in school management. A more 
““ ''Plyi“S “> d 

indicated th ‘t a™ appsoaiinatcly seventy-seven per cent, 
organized student 

desi^pft f indicated that these school councils were 

SS manag^nS. “ 

that rtudents’ partidpation in the management 

feadenhip. Leadership in Utah. 
P , ys that most of our high schools have student 
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goverameat organizatioiis which provide opportunity for students 
to assume citizenship respondbilides in connection with the smooth 
functioning of their school wgamzadons.”*® 

A similar observation comes from Idaho, where state leaders 
say that some of the most promising current practices in citizen- 
ship in Idaho high schools include well-organized student govern- 
ment programs.*^ The schools in Iowa 

through student participating activities, such as student councils, 
homeroom activities, clubs, social acli^ties, etc., assist the stu- 
dent to clarify and develop the following principles: 

1. democratic attitudes 

2. understanding of democratic principles 

3. skills essential to democratic participation 

4. responsibilities demanded of each member of a democratic 
society** 

Kansas reports that the student council organization is **active 
in most Kansas schools, and . . . valuable citizenship practices are 
developed through participation.”** 

In Mississippi, state leadership says that: 

Schools that involve pupils in purposeful activities which fur- 
nish opportunities to take responsibility and develop leadership 
ability are usually more sensitive to the school’s responsibility for 
developing effective citizeosUp. The student council, honor so- 
deties, well-organized club programs and skillful teachers aH 
contribute to this end.** 

In Nebraska, state leaders say that “we also like the contribu- 
tions that are coming from some of the better-organized and 
better-supervised student coimcils.”** A state leader in New 
Hampshire offers the comment that “I think that some of our 
most promising citizenship education practices in the high schools 
in New Hampshire are taking place throu^ an imaginative and 
effective student council movement in certain high schools. . . .”*“ 
An “active student council with real responsibilities” is cited by 
the state leadership in Pennsylvania as the first among most 
promising practices in civic education among that state’s high 
schools.*^ 
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When one approaches individual high schools, this assumption 
is frequently stated by school leadership. For example, at Betbesda- 
Chevy Chase High School in Bethesda, Maryland, the principal 
says that: 


Some of our most effective practices in instruction in citizen- 
ship involve the operations of the Student Government Associa- 
tion, which controls and co-ordinates the activity program of the 
student body, the development and enforcement of regulations 
regarding student dress and social standards (this being a stu- 
dent-parents school co-operative development), the activities of 
the international relations club, the mock elections held each 
four years, . . 

A sMat point of view ii eipiessed by the principal of the Shaker 
^eig ts High School in Shaker Heights, Ohio, who writes that 
his school: 


b bunt on tte pbilojophy of parlicipalion and cooperation of the 
stud»te rnlh to Staff. W. u, Ihb paniiipaUon a real 

”2 * activity coming from and 

fee^Xa "onli of the etudent b 

Tb b I 2 claijroom and in cooutricular activities, 
b^?’ ““ “'"'i'y program as extra- 

cumcular but tator coourricubr.o 

it i^klf Scbool in Pitbburgh, Pennsylvania, 

M tSv taeroom groups 

menSt irk,”,'™’*"'”' "PPOrt^ly » practice patii- 

school a^lto P"’’’'<»“ routing to themselves, their 

^s stufaf ' *^>>anon reports that through 

rf selr n2iv-r°® “eaniration" last ykar a better pT 
sideration “the nrivat * worked out which took into con- 
intcrference froJrthe'smSs*’""^*" reasonable quiet without 

through stu^mp^ctotk^'^b” approach to citirenship 

b, of course soelled mo ■ ' management of school affairs 

in different retook So' ways by the leadership 

mechanic" “nd 

view oi the possibrithes of student patticipaUon. They 
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observe the forms of participation \wthotit regard to its substantive 
quality. In certain other schools there is a lively belief in the 
possibility of utilizing student participation as a creative way of 
teaching the virtues of freedom and responsibility in practice. The 
following comment from the principal of Newton High School in 
Massachusetts suggests how some school leaders seek to use 
student participation as a basic learning experience in citizenship: 


We believe in giving youngsters as much responsibility as they 
can take successfully. One of my criticisms of the average ^en- 
can secondary school is that it infrequently allows outlets for me 
developing maturity of teenagers. Our students will e ^ 
school citizens if we give them the freedom to take respomi ty 
for their own affairs. We are moving in this direction in Ne^lon 
High School, We are encouraging mote student government a^ 
tivities: we are giving our older students more pirvdeges; we w 
teaching classes in a way that demands more maturity. . . . m ^ 
ot our extracurricular acUviUea we place great dependence on am- 
dent leadership.’^ 

It would not be wise to conclude that student-paiticipatim pr^ 
grams in high schools live up to the aspiiatiom or ^ * 
are stated by school leaders. Without trying to make any 
about the eflectiveness of stodeut-partlcipauon prograins m ti 
management of school affairs, H is enough here to - 

such programs do exist, in form at le^ m the peat ^ 

American secondary schools. The chief ration g 
given for these programs is that *ey wnmbute 
student experiences in applied citizenship m e 
Whether tlS assumption actuaffy works out m practice, and how 
well, are questions that deserve serious study. 


Citizenship Through L>aboratory 
Practices, Field Study, Mock and 


Actual Civic Participation 

The fourth most evident assumption observed “ 
secondary schools as they educate adolescen s means 

that community study and civic participaUon are unportant means 
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of civic education. This approach has attracted the interest and 
support of a number of secondary school people and others in the 
past twenty-five years. Even so, the proportion of schools pursuing 
this approach in more than token ways appears relatively small. 
Similarly, the proportion of students directly affected by this 
approach is small indeed in comparison with those included by 
the curriculum, deportment, and school-government approaches. 

The approach through community study and civic participation 
may mean many things. One meaning is that covered by the term 
laboratory practices. This term was popularized by the Citizenship 
Education Project at Teachers College, Columbia University. It 
refers to learning activities that arc undertaken and managed in 
regular classroom or school work, but which engage students in 
comrnuiuty study and citizenship tasks that lie within their range 
of abilities. A laboratory practice as defined by the CEP should 
meet sU criteria: it is real, it has focus, purpose, and democratic 
values, and it involves students in getting information firsthand 
Md in taking action. The CEP, in its several years of operation, 
developed many such laboratory practices. These were summarized 
in a card file made available to classroom teachers. In 1952-53, 
m 43 teachers in 527 school systenas were reported to be using 
methods in teaching citizenship to some 
100,000 high school students.” 

The following abridged example is from the CEP “Brown Box,” 
or card file of laboratory practices. It is designated for the labo- 
P"«‘«s topic of Elections and is suggested for use in the 
social studies, En^sh area: 

telling the community how candidates 
CTAND ON ELECTION ISSUES 

and wniim „„ ™p„rtam .fcaioii u,ne,. 

as particinM^"^^ » designed to give students firsthand experience 

to heb Men, r -‘«»»ratie political election and 

in Sen'S,;""* ™* 

iniportant cam- 

P S issues by examinmg party platforms, statements issued by 
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party headquarters, statements by the candidates, and reports 
given by radio, TV, newspapers, and other media of communi- 
cation. . . . 

Finding Out Where Candidates Stand: After deciding what the 
significant Issues are, students determine how local and national 
candidates stand on these issues. By interviewing the candidates 
or their representatives, listening to and reading campaign 
speeches and party statements, students can select quotations that 
clearly express the candidates* positions. 

A candidate's stand can also be determined by reviewing his 
voting record if he has served in public office. 

Two general questions should be considered: How closely is a 
candidate bound by his party's platform? What discrepandes 
exist between the platform and the candidate’s position? 

Reporting the Information: The information could reported 
in a number of ways. Candidates* positions on a single issue could 
be prepared as a daily feature of the local newspaper or as a series 
of five-minute "spots” on the local radio. A brochure, "How the 
Candidates Stand," could be distributed. Students could give 
formal or informal reports before local civic groups.** 

CEP laboratory practices along the lines of the example cited alwve 
are available in the following topic fields: Law-Government-Politics 
(courts, elections, legislatures); Social Structure-Economic Forces 
(co mmunity structure, economic system, bousing); Communica- 
tion-Interpersonal Relations (communication media, interculturm 
relations, public opinion, propaganda); Science-Technology-Agri- 
culture (conservation, public health, transportation). 

Today with the CEP’s active period concluded, one finds 
laboratory practices frequently spoken of in the field wth respect 
and a sense that they gave many teachers help in moving citircn- 
ship education from book study to action study. At the same tun^ 
the use of this approach has not been very widespread an 
appears at present to be diminishing, to judge by certain repor^. 
A leader in the state department of education in Delaware, ^ ° 
was a CEP staff member for two and a half yean, reports the 
situation in his state as follows: 

From my own point of view, it seems to me that the approach 
generally set by the atizenship Education Project offers the most 
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promising practice for us. . > . la leadership, some of the research 
conducted by the Citizenship Education Project and by other 
similar groups in the educational world seems to indicate that 
constant on-the-spot leadership is one of the most important fac- 
tora to the success of any curricular enterprise. The 12 schools 
using CEP materials in Delaware have dropped off to 2 primarily 
because there was no one to offer continued stimulation.®* 


The approach to citizeaship education through community 
study and civic participation has other meanings than the one 
outlmed above. Perhaps the most frequent is the participation of 
students in mock or actual cmc organizations or meetings. 

A sign^cant number of these activities are endeavors conducted 
outside the high school’s direct jurisdiction, but with the coopera- 
tion-and at least the tacit appioval-ot school authorities. Fre- 
quently such activities are scheduled in vacation or summer 
^nods. They usuaUy involve participation ot delegates from a 
number of high schools. The premise of these endeavors is usually 

ftef oarftiot' “'f””? Eovemment through 

leaLfeM™! r SOvemmemal arrangements. A 

tion^f aT A ■“* promoted by a private orgamaa- 

State ptopam Boy. State and Girls 


™ “““‘'HusEtrs Mvisron of civic eoocatioi. 

stutotpraTetastatr’” '’"Eram ot high school 

ment Day conducted fr the Annual Student Govera- 

Ed“LtTo?’oI M '’y D™*™ of Civic 

Highlhooh °E Education, 

by electing students to serve as ddeSs faT^'d “ 
session of the state eovemment ? one-day special mock 

of a mock legislature session features a meeting 

biUs on a basis parallel to that handling of 

by a student eovemor anet legislature, leadership 

adoption or reiection of functionaries, and the 

rejecuon of youth-pioposed legislation. On Student 
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Government Day, the youth delegates meet in the state house in 
Boston and utilize all of the fadlities ordinarily reserved for the 
regular state government. In 1959, Student Government Day in- 
volved the participation of 440 delegates. The program was tele- 
\dsed by remote control for reception and study in the high schools 
of Massachusetts, and the state department of education estimated 
that 100,000 high school students saw on television some or all 
of the proceedings. This Massachusetts endeavor has been m 
operation for eleven years and appears to be growing in emphasis 
and in the communication of its content by mass media. 

The Massachusetts Division of Civic Education is fte only office 
of its kind in any state department of education. It is charged y 
state law with: 


. . . responsibility for leadership in the cooperative study and 
fuller use, in the pubUc schools and teachers colleges of the 
Commonwealth, of teaching materials and methods, swdent ac- 
tivities, and administrative and supervisory procedures 
ward more effective preparation for the duties of citizenship. 


In addition to the Annual Student Government Day and accM- 
panying activities, the Division conducts a vigorous program. ^ 
program includes cooperative action with a variety of community 
organizations; speaking engagements; in-service and pre-service 
teacher training in youth problems, civic education, economic 
education, and intergroup education; the conducting o co ere^e^ 
and adult citizenship education. Two parts of this pro^am or 
further concrete examples of the approach to education or citizen 
ship through cmc study and community participation. 

One part is the Massachusetts Student Govcmmcnt Exchan^ 
Program in which 117 city and town high schools were paired m 
1958. In this unique program, an eiected student 
Committee” in a city high school Werptets its commumty, locd 
government, and school for visitors from a paired ^ g 
on Student Exchange Day; visitors at the town high ^ 

helped by the prepataUons of a Anilar committee Jhe go^ 
of this program include encontaging a more acuye study '°= 
govetnment and eommnnity by the host school, and a greater 
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awareness of patterns of community life and government other 
than one’s own. 

Another active part of the Divblon's program involves the 
encouragement and recognition of community service by adoles- 
cents. Thomas J. Curtin, Division Director, has commented on this 
phase of his program as follows: 


The two main media through which these eilorts have been 
made are the “Cituenship-in-Actioo” program and the School 
Bureau project of the Greater Boston United Community Serv- 
ices. 

The ‘'Citizenship-in-Aclion” program, conducted jointly with 
the Massachusetts Secondary School Principals' Association, has 
consisted essentially of recognition assemblies honoring students 
who have performed significant social weUare services in their 
communities. 

The School Bureau ot the United Community Service! oT 
Oreeter Boston, directed by Robert McCreech. e former social 
Studies teacher and school administrator, is the catalytic agent 
mrough which another effective partnership in civic education 
has been created. This bureau has brought together seventy-three 
member agencies of a great social service organization (U.C.S.) 
and approximately one hundred aeventy-nine public, independent 
IS'; parochial secondary schools in a joint enterprise 
provided opportunities for approximately twenty-seven 
houfR of P«ople to do an estimated eighty-five thousand 
The Direof f * ^*°«^* Service work during the past two years. 

advisory board 

^afplS ‘l^velopment of tie orig- 

mi^^and°its “any other programs utilize the com- 

r«?eSt l f ® participation of students 

snecial *’ programs occur only on 

only bv select A during the year with participation 

^ J *0 provide learning in depth 

that in some quutem tW ”“?'** students. Reports Indicate 
tion Leaderthin • *i, * Projects are receiving increasing atten- 
P in the state department of education of West 
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Virginia, for example, speaks of a “growing trend” in citize^hip 
education in that state “toward making these courses experience 
acti\ities rather than textbook content courses. CommuniQr projects 
and school government activities are replacing the traditional 
factual subject matter.”®* 

Tennessee leadership reports among “most promising current 
practices” the fact that schools in that state frequently organize 
“visits to offices of local officials to get acquainted with them to 
learn their duties first-hand” and often provide “mvitations to 
local officials to visit the schools and talk to the students about 
the assumption of citizenship responsibihties.”®^ 

State educational leadership in Pennsylvama feels that the best 
citizenship education practices in high schools of that state are. 

. . . those which encourage or require the student to actively par- 
ticipate in and observe the functioning of comrouniy and scbooi 
governments, including such things as . . . school aid or sponsor- 
ship of projects for community improvement . . . obs^ance oi 
local government in action through field trips and special assign- 
ments.®* 


The Assistant Commissioner of Education in Nebraska com- 
ments that: 

We have been imprejsed ™th four comoiomfe 
Commooity Educahon projects. In these comn.nmt.es Ingh schiwl 
students have been involved in community acnvtty m a te.^hc 
way. This sort of thing is quite eBective in dcvclopmg 
civic responsibility on the part of individuals and a qut P 
to academic discussions.*® 

In Idaho, animal youth legislatures nsscmble in the 
building with boys and girls from high sehoob of the 
pating. These Idaho youth-legislature activihes 
Lh organizations as the Antcrican Les"’”- ' 
YWCA The schools, however, ■•carry ”'“=‘'.<.1 th=,res^ib.^ 
for the organization and shaping of these ac m e , < 

it is said ffiat 
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All of the larger high schoob participate in ‘‘government for a 
day” projects where high school students lake over the local 
municipal olBccs for a day. Actually, in some instances, there has 
been as much as a week of this typo of activity in some cities.** 

THE BALTIMORE RROCRAM FOR CIVIC PARTTCIPATIOS 

^ Among major cities, Baltimore has been a leader in developing 
high school experiences designed to provide citizenship education 
through field study and dvic participation. Since 1949, three 
interesting major projects in civic participation for high school 
students have been undertaken by the Baltimore public schools. In 
1949, social studies teachers at Patterson Park High School and 
at Mcrgenthaler Vocational-Technical High School devised a civic- 
^rbcipation plan that has continued in the intervening years. 
They tied their plan in with the “Modem Problems” course taken 
by tweUA-padc students at the two schools. The program calls 
"Modem Problems" sludents so that three periods 
ot tte 6ve atoted lor the week ate scheduled coiuectitively on one 
•» '*it civic agencies and work 
th! to '•ay Mch week. During 

San dfsLT >" "Modem Problems,” the studenB 

malt T rk P^icipaUon and relate their 

havttfeSeSrh' ° "P'riwKcs. Students and agencies alike 
Loe J am it '■'™ P^rti'ipntion, of work 

nomaliv be ce 'T “"“"'"'“I on acUvWes that would 

iat rpr?grl‘Hl4“ ^ 

Baltimore" Citv • .. *Witing of a 375-page book, 

that city. This proicct waU twelve high schools in 

cndor«mem of a ^ ^ 1950. It had the 

given Telelt tolti”'”™ “■! was 

public schools The Baltimore dty 

tick, wha™ cltit ° 1 ■' "-y 

.ts current problems are, and wbat is being done and 
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needs to be done to solve these problems. Under the guidance of 
their history teachers, selected groups of students studied Balti- 
more’s history, social and ciwc agencies, economic life, population, 
educational and recreational resources, housing conditions and 
living standards, traffic and transit problems, and health and safety 
facilities. Excursions and field trips were made, community leaders 
were interviewed, and library research was conducted. A constant 
effort was made to study the community's problems firsthand. An 
adult staff member of the Curriculum Bureau was assigned to act 
full time as editor in the preparation of this book. But research 
and writing were the direct tasks of the student teams at the 
twelve high schools in the city, and each high school team had 
the responsibility of preparing a chapter. In passing, it should be 
noted that preparation of the manuscript constituted a continuing 
opportunity for integrated educational experience for a number of 
Negro and white students well before the Supreme Court decision 
of 1954. In 1953, the 375-page book was printed. Two classes in 
each of twelve schools had been involved in the preparations. More 
than 700 students had participated in the investigations, interviews, 
reading, and writing that went into the book. Five thousand copies 
of the book were published, and after 1953 it was used as a 
supplementary text for aU "Modem Problems” classes in the city. 

In a thir d endeavor, the Baltimore schools have centered high 
school student attention on the nature and problems of mumcip^ 
government. In 1954, the high school history departments in 
Baltimore initiated a Model Youth City Council program. Sinw 
then, at least one class in "Modem Problems” in each city high 
school has participated in the program every year. Students in 
these classes read about municipal activities and probleiw of 
Baltimore, making particular use of the student-written 
Baltimore: City of Promise. They take field trips to see at first hand 
conditions which need to be improved. They interview department 
heads in the municipal government and civic leaders in connection 
with needed reforms. After this fact-finding period, students worlc 
with the regular members of the Baltimore city counci , 
officials, and representaUve lay groups, such as the Wornen s Civic 
League, in order to understand how bills arc written and ow new 
municipal laws come into being. Thereafter, students wTite i 
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covering areas of need such as those concerned with parking 
meters, slum clearance, recreational facilities, expressways. Juvenile 
delinquency, civil defense, and a host of other rcquirments. The 
actual writing of the bills to be proposed in a given year is per- 
formed by students themselves. ^Imination of ie year-long pro- 
gram occurs when students from the participating high schools in 
Baltimore elect city-wide officers such as the mayor, president of 
the council, and other necessary officers. This is done through a 
nominating convention including students from all of the high 
schools so that candidates may be heard directly and seen in 
person. Each candidate submits a platform for office. The final 
main action of the year’s program takes place at a legislative ses- 
sion for two days held at the City Hall itself in the City Council 
Chamber. Here participating students representing all of the 
Baltimore high schools go through committee processes and con- 
duct a debate on the bills proposed. Some biUs are defeated in 
committee. Others are vetoed by the youth mayor, but a number 
are passed through all three readings and signed by the youth 
mayor. Hie Dill Book for the 1958 Baltimore Model Youth Qty 
Council contained forty-five ordinances or resolutions proposed 
Mt of the year-long study-and-action program in the high schools. 
The following are examples of the bills contained in the 1958 
program; 


10. Esublish an agency to deal with the problems of the aged. 
15. Constmction of “drag strips" for the use of hot-rod clubs. 
IS. Provision for re-establishment of small businesses in urban- 


32. Municipal employment of pubUc school students in part-time 
and summer jobs. 

33. Recommendation for the creation of an elective course in 
major religions m senior high schools. 

40 “v «J«sified employees. 

40. Imposition of local sales tax.« 


CATHOLIC PAROCHUL EDUCATION AND THE 
COMMISSION ON AMERICAN CITlZENSinp 

in the United States are 
given leadership .n erne edncalion through the Commission on 
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American Citizenship. This Commission, established in 1938 as an 
activity of the Catholic University of America, has developed a 
curriculum and textbooks in social studies-civic education for 
parochial elementary and secondary schools. In addition, the 
Commission has acted to encourage parochial schools to provide 
opportunities for civic partidpalion on the part of their students. 
To this end, the Commission charters and maintains the Catholic 
Civics Clubs of America, of which there are approximately three 
thousand, with an average membership in each club of forty 
children. Each year approximately 120,000 students of the upper 
elementary grades (seventh and eighth) become members of the 
clubs. Each person who joins a Catholic Civics Club is considere 
thereafter to remain a member at large. Since their founding m 
1945, the Catholic Civics Qubs of America have enrolled sotne- 
what over 1,500,000 members. As teenage members of the avics 
clubs, many Catholic students participate actively in civic and 


community-service projects. - 

In the beginning, neatly all of the civics clubs undertook for 
projects the acquiring of information about their commum es. 
This continues to be a major enterprise of the Cathohc vies 
Qubs in communities where possible social action for the ciuos 
may be limited. Community acUon on the part of the dubs grew 
more slowly as a function; now, however, it has assume ® 
role. Projects for civic action tend to fall under t e o o g 
headings: 


The bettering of interracial relationships 

The improvement of relationships with pubiic school pupils 

Sharins neighborhood responsibilities with pubhc school pupils 

Services to shut-ins, to the old and sick in pubhc insutu ons 

Work for general community betterment 

Friendliness to newcomers in the community 

Betterment of international relations 

Aid in election activities 

Promotion of civic betterment®* 


Aside from the central leliginns emphasis of all 
activities, the projeets undertaken by the Calhohc Cmcs Outa 
America tend in general to parallel the kinds of eommumty 
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participation undertaken in public schools. The St. Joseph Civics 
Club in Thompsonville, Connecticut, for example, has made an 
unusually complete study of its Io<al government as a special 
project in the recent past. The Teen-Age Civics Club and the 
Citizens of Tomorrow Qvics Qub, both of Sc. Joseph’s High 
School, Camden, New Jersey, have worked with local authorities 
on a civil defense project. In Cincinnati, Ohio, the Beta Civics 
Club of St. Mary’s High School has worked on sending clothing 
overseas to needy families and has conducted election projects in 
Mnnection with political campaigns. In California, where an 
important voting issue has involved the freedom of private schools 
from state taxation, St. Andrew’s Civic Club of Pasadena cam- 
paigned to inform voters on their view of the issue. 


THE GENERAL PICTURE OP COMMUNITY STUDY 
AND PARTiaPAnON 

»( Cifenship educaUon through 
Ubmtoiy practice,, field study, aud moct and actual civic partici- 
uncommou. A number of school and community 
m!ltv Wroach is essentia] it genuine, rather than 

“.'''‘'"'“"‘“8 democratic processes and 
cmiTnU -t If - b' lived in the iarget 

cmnmumty it it „ to be learned, according to those who hold this 

pa^loathm ibat community study and civic 

Sd orol™.”rn,'.r‘''“‘' “ '“Pbasis in most high 

undertaken th? ’ / ^ participation arc 

” a mia ive capeiicoce only 

’n””’ Pt “govemment-tor- 

»ctt^d;r;oS?o:T“;'^» p- 

ma?y'crm ta «■' Pteativity and vigor ot 

American hlph simply to recognize that in most 

got beyond the shon’lem” Po^'otpobon have not 

generdimtion sand out “> 
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One looks in vain for a community high school where this 
approach is a central educational influence on the total program. 
Recently a leading public school administrator described such a 
school. Unfortunately, the school he described exists only on 
paper. Archibald Shaw in “The Random Falls Idea” outlined “an 
educational program and plant for youth and community growth.” 
Shaw would build into the experience of each student a substantial 
participation in community and civic life as part of the student’s 
total school-community education, and would provide for citizen- 
ship development through five levels of required participant expe- 
rience. In each experience, a contract would be negotiated by the 
school with the approval of the youth's parents and his school 
guide and executed between the youth and his “employer.” Time 
in the high school’s lengthened schedule, according to Shaw and 
Reid, would be set aside for a planned series of experiences on 
the basis of such contracts in the following five areas: 


1. Vocational Service: This would break up into three sections. 
There would be a brief exploratory period of full*tlroe work at 
an unskilled job for the student to see at fint band how the 
world of work looks. This would be followed by further wn- 
tracts for the student in his fields of interest, need, and ability. 
Late in high school the student would come closer to actual 
vocational assignment. In this phase, some students would 
move into full and continuing careers; other students would 
work as “Junior leamen” part of the time in the vocation of 
their principal interest. 

2. Social Service: Thb would include work in connection wth 
community betterment, family service, social-agency service, 
church service, etc., during the high school years. 

3. Civic Service: This would include services to political parties 
and at elections: to civil defense, safety, or other government- 
sponsored activity; to civic, art, music, or library projects, 
participation in a law-enforcement bureau: in recreation, etc. 

4. and National Service: For the high school student, this 
would involve him in such areas ns conservation, park and 
recreation, agriculture, research, military, state and Federal 
government bodies, service to remote communities, and per- 
haps exchange living in far-away communities. 
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5. World Service: Here studeots would have opportunities to un- 
dertake work service in needy world areas, to be exchange 
students for living and study in foreign countries, to Icam 
about and work with the UN and al&liated organizations on the 
international level.** 


Citizenship in a Modern Ptibiic High School 


Among secondary institutions visited during the present study, 
one of the most impressive in terms of a constructive approach 
to youth citizenship was the Fontana High Sk^hool at Fontana, 
California. This comprehensive senior high school is located in 
a semi-desert town some fifty cules east of Los Angeles. Fontana 
is the loMtion of large steel mills operated by Jhe Kaiser interests. 
In its brief earlier history, prior to the coming of Kaiser, Fontana 
was a largely agricultural settlement Since World War II it has 
become an industrial community. The population of Fontana is 
heterogeneous, and the steel plants constitute the largest single 
employer. Community leaders are seeking by planning to en- 
Muragc grovs^ of the community around the potential of the 
l^iser operation, while avoidbg the squalor and congested condi- 
tions of the t^ical eastern steel town. 

Fontana High School is an important element in the life and 
the community. The high school, built in the early 
iov- ’ iL campus, a five-acre farm, and a large 

parkmg lot. The leader of the school staff is Mr. E. R. Camfield, 
who expresses a deep concern for the role of the high school in 
^yommumty. Dunng the history of the high school Mr. Cam- 
rieSu^ leadership to the improvement of cur- 

seS fnd^r strongthening of guidance 

dem TrVlr of a productive program of stu- 

toward a 

and serve nnt i ° « an institution helping to guide 

TOsSt m I *"“?“** and othfr gr^s. 

counsding progrlm ? comment that the guidance and 
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built around the student to help him become a self-disciplined, 
well-adjusted, responsible, produc^e, and mature citizen. It is 
designed to assist the student in becoming a more worth-while 
member of a family, a community, a school, and the world in 
which he lives. 


The total school tends to operate around this guidance con- 
cept. In seeking to implement the concept, teachers and students 
undertake a good deal of experimentation in course work and 
activities. This is true, for example, in the twelfth-grade Problems 
of Democracy course. Under the direction of Mr. Edward Cappa- 
relli, chairman of the social science department, Fontana teachers 
are using this course to develop effective means of civic education 
for today’s youth as they find them. When the Fontana High 
School was visited during the present study, two Problems of 
Democracy teachers, Mrs. Alice Shafer and Mr. John Sanford, 
were working with their students on a study of leadership. leader- 
ship was defined operationally both in terms of public affairs and 
in terms of the personal development of students. Individual stu- 
dents were working on case studies and profiles of leaders in pubhc 
affairs. Other students were seeldog to identify qualities of leader- 
ship on the basis of research and autobiographical statements by 
adults. One class, for example, was in the midst of a delved 
analysis of the autobiographical statements made by the members 
of the armed services who have been selected for possible space 
travel experiments. The students bad chosen the Astronauts for 
study because they felt that these men, while not noted public 
leaders, had been selected by the government on the basis of ar- 
senal characteristics and achievements important to an un er 


standing of responsible behavior. . 

The twelfth-grade Modern Problems course at 
School consUtutes an excellent instance of the kmd of 
course recommended for the twelfth grade by Dr. ^ nan ‘o 
recent study of the American high school. In addition, the tota 
lUe of the institution, including work on the school fam, student 
upkeep of the campus, and student government actmties, offm 
unusual opportunity to the individual student for citizenship dcwl- 
opment, regardless of his background. 
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Citizenship Through the Total Culture 
of the High School: 

An Uncharacteristic Case Example 


An assumption is often made that citizenship “really is learned 
through the whole school experience.** This may, for good or ill, 
be truer than we know. We sometimes gain the impression, too, 
that more is claimed for this assumption than actually occurs in 
practice. To claim that the “whole school” does the job of civic 
education may be a way of saying that responsibility for this func- 
tion can be diffused to the vanishing point. 

On the other hand, observation and research suggest that the 
whole school culture, if encompassing and powerful enough, may 
well te the most significant factor in citizenship education and the 
learning of values. Examples of such school cultures are not 
common in public secondary education. Here is an example drawn 
from independent secondary education. Perhaps it can be instruc- 
tive, even though it is uncharacteristic in many ways. 

Hie Verde Valley School at Sedona, Arizona, is a unique experi- 
ment in American secondary education. It is a debberate effort to 
help adolescents become adults through Uving in a total environ- 
ment characterized by a maximum of individual intellectual 
development, by experiences in and with other cultures, and by 
contmuous opportunities for responsibility, participation, and 
leadership. As such, the Verde Valley School is not typical of 
secondary ^ucation in the United Slates today, either in inde- 
pendent schools, m parochial schools, or in public schools. 

to certain ^ncial ways the Verde Valley School is a marginal 
imUtunoQ. It has no endowment, and since it has been in operation 
^ group of adult alumni to 
srTinrti * ™ needed income. The operating costs of the 

Kh<Ml are met on a year-to-year basis. The greatest proportion of 

however, is not 

Su "T ^ Verde VaUcy. 

® which has been 

School U 9 ^ diremor or by spcdal gifts. The Verde Valley 
5>chool IS a completely nonprofit institution; its director and 
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founder, Mr. Hamilton Warren, draws no salary for the position 
he holds. 

THE PHYSICAL SETTINO 

The Verde Valley School is located very near the geographical 
center of Arizona. The h'ttle town of Sedona is in the midst of the 
magnificent red-rock country of the Oak Creek Canyon. The 
elevation is 4,000 feet, and giant rock fonnations, buttes, and 
mesas rise to heights that create a perspective of grandeur, loneli- 
ness, and great beauty. One reaches the school itself by an un- 
paved, gravel road that winds across the red earth of the country 
below Sedona. The road goes through washes that are dry in 
rainless weather and filled with rushing torrents during occasional 
storms. At last one comes over a rise of land and sees the school 
itself, a straggle of modest stucco buildings located along dusty 
red side roads and trails. All around the school, at a lilUc distance, 
is a spectacular ring of red rock spires and steep cliSs. Green brush 
stands out against the red soil; there ate no trees of any size; and 
the white buildings of the school seem far away indeed from the 
machine civilization of our cities and towns. 

THE mSTORY AND OUTLOOK OF THE SCHOOL 

The catalogue of the Verde Valley School be^s with a state- 
ment entitled ‘Thilosophy of Citizenship.” Some of this statement 
reads as follows: 

Ours is a stonn-riddeo world. Only as we learn to cooperate 
in the family, community, nation and world can we advance. 
Unless we possess international security we cannot lead peaceful 
lives within our national boundaries. Until we achieve coopera- 
tion between labor and management, between racial and religious 
groups, We cannot make real progress towards a peaceful world. 

Our nation has become great through the combined talents and 
skills of peoples of many racial ori^ns who are now American 
citizens. When we speak disparagingly of foreigners, we speak dis- 
paragingly of ourselves. 

Today the world belonp to the peoples of all nations and to 
this world each one of us is responsible. None of us-however 
secure personally we may feel-can ignore degradation and unrest 
anywhere on this earth. . . - 
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We believe that these priodples and responsibilities should be 
developed in boys and girls while their minds are still flexible. The 
Verde Valley School has been specifically planned to stimulate 
this vision. 


Mr. Warren, the school’s founder and director, is a graduate of 
Harvard in anthropology, and a graduate of the Harvard Graduate 
School of Business AdministratioiL He was a member of the 
United States State Department, later administrative assistant to 
the Chief of the Overseas Branch of the Office of War Information 
during World War II. During World War II Mr. Warren conceived 
the idea of Verde Valley School. 

Immediately after the war, Mr. Warren and his wife traveled 
across the country looking for an appropriate location for the 
school they had in mind. At length they came to Oak Creek 
Canyon and felt that it proirided the right setting for what they 
planned to do. Mr. Warren purchased 165 acres of land and set 
about establishing a physical campus in 1947. It took most of a 
year for the Warrens to build the nucleus of buildings needed by 
the school. During that time they lived in tents on the campus and 
partidpated actively in the building program themselves. 

During the period of planning and building, Mr. Warren turned 
to a number of people in the field of education for advice and help. 
Several of the people he consulted about plans for the new school 
utimatcly became members of the school board. Today the school 
board includes the folowing persons; George Boyce, Director of 
Inter-Mountain School in Utah; Lionel F. Brady, Trustee and 
^rator of Geology, Museum of Northern Arizona; John Collier, 
Director, Institute of Ethnic Affairs, Washington, D. C.; Malcolm 
Fanner, Anthropologist and Archaeologist, University of Washing- 
ton; Qyde Kluckhohn, Professor of Anthropology, Harvard Uni- 
j Marquette, Lecturer on Oriental Philosophies 
and Civilizations; David P. McAllester, Professor of Anthropology 
at Wesleyan University; and Robert Ulich, Professor of Education 
of the Harvard Graduate School of Education. 

In August of 1948 the first buildings of the Verde Valley School 
were completed, six faculty members were employed, and school 
was ready to begin. Sixteen students were enrolled at Verde Valley 
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School that fall. They arrived to find the campus far from ivy-clad. 
There were piles of gravel, building blocks, lumber, and other 
material on every hand. Roads were half-made, and the Warrens 
were still living in tents. The students pitched in, helped carry 
cement blocks, mixed concrete, did painting, and in general made 
the new school their own. 

Now, twelve years later, the school is still one which has a some- 
what unfinished look about it. Jobs are continually being done to 
add to or improve existing facilities. Today, the 105 students 
enrolled are as actively engaged in developing the school as were 
the original sixteen. 

The intentions of the present school are summarized by the 
administration in the school catalogue as follows: 


The choice of the faculty members, the courses of study, and 
the methods of teaching arc all planned to prepare all students for 
acceptance into top-ranking universities and colleges, yet concur- 
rently there is integrated a thorough enrichment of additional 
cultural background for a more perceptive and appreciative under- 
standing of all peoples. 

The lively curiosity of students, their wish to understand the 
purpose of things, and how they are related to each other are 
encouraged through discussion methods, visual aids, and close 
correlation within the individual subjects as well as between 
courses. 

OLD AND NEW IN TOE FORMAL CURRICULOM 

From the standpoint of formal curriculum, the Verde Valley 
School seeks to reach its goals through a mixture of traditional an^ 
new kinds of course work. The normal schedule for a student s 
school year is four and a half courses. Music appreciation and art 
appreciation are half-courses. A certain amount of work in the art 
studio is obligatory for all students. The following are basic 
courses offered in each grade: 


Ninth Grade 
English 
Humanities: 

Anthropology, Mythology, 
Ethics, World Religions 


Spanish I 
Algebra I 

Music Appreciation I 
Art Appreciation I 
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Tenth Grade 
English 

History of the Middle Ages 
Humanities; 

Anthropology, Mythology, 
Ethics, World Religions 
Eleventh Grade 
English 

Modern European History 
Spanish 
French I 
German I 
Twelfth Grade 
English 

American History 

Origins of Western Civilization 

Spanish 

French 
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Spanish 
Biology 
Geometry 
Music II 

Art Appreciation II 

Algebra 11 
Chemistry 
Music I 

Art Appreciation 


German 

Advanced Mathematics 

Physics 

Music II 

Art Appreciation 11 


Stafi and faculty at Verde Valley make a point of the importance 
of correlation among the various academic courses that are listed 
here. They say that these courses are not treated as separate 
compartments of learning but arc closely related to one another in 
practice. Students are encouraged to think of education as a whole 
and civilization itself as their central subject matter in which 
history, literature, drama, philosophy, religion, the arts and music, 
and the sciences play related parts. An example of the attempt at 
rorretoion is to be found in the twelfth-grade combination of 
English (American Literature) and American History, which are 
taught by the same teacher. The teacher in charge of this combina- 
bon of courses tries to link the development of American literature 
to the evolution of American history. Similarly, in the eleventh 
^ade the course in English is correlated with the course in Modem 
mro^an History. Althou^ here the two courses are taught by 
two diflerent teachers, they cooperate closely in the planning of 
subject-matter content and readings. 

A course of considerable interest in reference to citizenship 
education is that called “Humanities,” listed for the ninth and 
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tenth grades. The course is compulsory for entering freshmen and 
for new tenth-graders and is offered for college credit. The main 
goal of the course in humanities is to develop within students an 
understanding and appreciation of the cultures and civilizations of 
the world, past and present. Humanities is described by the teacher 
presently in charge of the course as follows: 


The first unit of work is devoted to areas of a theoretical na- 
ture. The concept of race, for example, is studied, and it is shown 
why it is unscientific to think of race in terms of superiority or 
inferiority. Concepts such as primitive culture versus civilization 
are also discussed and debated in class. These theoretical concepts 
are later applied to a survey of the aboriginal cultural areas of the 
Americas, and these studies are so timed that they help to orien- 
tate the student for the annual eight-day field trip which the school 
takes to the Indian reservations of the Southwest . . . 

In the second semester the cultural areas of Africa are studied, 
and some attention here is given to contemporary problems which 
have arisen from the impact between ttvo cultures manifesting very 
different values. In our studies of the Near East much attenUon is 
given to the Islamic religion. . . . Later in the year Hinduism is 
studied in relation to its cultural forms in India, and ato Bud- 
dhism is examined, especially in the form as it now exists in Til^ 
Toward the end of the year Confucianism and Taoism are studied 
in relation to China, and Shinto and Zen Buddhism are discussed 
in relation to the people and life of Japan. 


The humanities course b interesting in connection with *e 
present study for several reasons. For one thing, it is seldom that 
one encounters a direct approach to the study of anthro^logy in 
the formal curriculum of secondary schools in the United States. 
For another, it is not frequent to encounter in secondary cumcma 
any direct study of comparative religions of the world. The c e 
Valley School is nondenominational; its students include Prot- 
estants, a few Catholics, some Jews, several Moslems, and in 
addition an unknown number who profess no rcligiM.^ ere is 
a chapel mecUng of the school e\-cry Sunday c\-emng. This 

is planned to be nondenominational and to help „ 

the great truths of all the great reUgions are basically 

Chapel meetings feature visiting speakers from many different 
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persuasions and religious and ethical backgrounds; on one Sunday 
evening the students may witness an Episcopal priest conducting 
the ritual of his church, wh2e on another Sunday evening they 
may hear the chants of an American Indian tribal priest and have 
an opportunity to talk with him about the religion of his people. 

The formal curriculum each year is likely to feature irmovations 
in course work intended to provide additional oportunities for the 
school to meet its goals. For example, each week the humanities 
teacher has an evening philosophic^ discussion which is usually 
attended by twenty-four boys and gjrls interested in trying to 
understand who they are and where they are going. Another 
example is a half-course being offered by the chemistry teacher on 
one evening a week. This course is entitled “Science and Man." 
The purpose of the course is to try to clarify the implications of 
sdence for contemporary civiUzation. The course meets for two 
hours each week, and the teacher expects that the students attend- 
ing will do approximately two additional hours of reading, in- 
cluding readings in such paperback books as Norbert Wiener’s 
The Human Use of Human Beings. 

Looking at the formal curriculum of course oSerings at Verde 
Valley, both the established and the experimental ones, one finds 
a basic assumption that citizenship, within the terms used by the 
school, can best be learned academically throu^ content that 
goes far beyond the political history and civics approach commonly 
found in public high schools. This assumption is spelled out in 
courses that open up for consideration the values of the classical 
cultural heritage, that deal directly with the principles and findings 
of anthropology, that encompass a study of comparative religions, 
Md that deal with philosophical, ethical, and intellectual formula- 
tions with regard to the human rituation. 

Since identity-formation is a central developmental task of 
adoles«nts and is inseparably related to the clarificaUon of values, 
I was impressed by the basic assumption noted above and by the 
ehberatc and creative efforts to implement it through relevant 
course wo^. I found myself asking questions about the curriculum 
ot the public high school: How can cultural anthropology be 
opened up directly for public high school youth? Is it possible for 
us to find ways to enable teenagers in our public high schools to 
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philosophize and speculate about values and the meaning of life? 
How can the cultural heritage of the ancient world be made to 
come alive for public high school students? How may we do 
more to help students everywhere see the relationships between 
what we call history and the cultural process? How can more high 
schools contribute to citizenship education by helping adolescents 
to understand directly the nature of the scientific method in the 
search for truth and insight? 


mVERSITY AND LIMITATIONS OP CULTURAL EXPERIENCE 
AT THE VERDE VALLEY SCHOOL 

The Verde Valley School prides itself on the international 
character of its faculty and student body. In 1958-59 persons in 
the faculty and student body included those with backgrounds in 
Germany, Iran, Pakistan, Gecboslovakia, the United States, 
Bel^um, Argentina, Spain, Canada, Italy, Venezuela, Guatemab, 
Egypt, England, Mexico, Hungary, and Switzerland. The smdent 
group included one Negro, two Laguna In dia ns, one Navajo 
Indian, and several Asians. There is an assumption by the school 
that diversity of national and ethnic backgrounds in the faculty 
and student group in and of itself tends to contribute to the goals 
of international and intercultural understanding which the school 
pursues under the rubric of citizenship. 

Diversity of cultural experience is also sought by the school 
through planned field-trip experiences. The major instance of thb 
is the annual field trip to Mexico. For twenty-twxi days each 
school year, all of the students and faculty members at Verde 
Valley travel some 5,000 miles by truck on a camping^ut basis 
deep into Mexico. Students slay with Mexican families for a 
portion of that time, and all of them have study projects to com- 
plete during the course of the field trip and to write evaluauon 
papers upon when they return. The trips to Mexico, the eva uaUons 
that the students later write of their experiences, and the long 
discussions in which they engage, pye boys and girls signifirant 
opportunity to articulate insights into another culture m wa>s a 
no amount of book study of anthropology would provi e. ^ 

Here is a tenth-grade boy talking about a 1958 tnp to Mexico: 
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These people in their appredation of music, for example, don't 
just listen to music, but make music themselves with instruments 
or singing and cany it into daily life. This 1 might say, is true for 
art too, but instead of stopping work to paint a picture or mold a 
vase, they carry it into their work, as in pottery making; each 
piece has the maker’s own individual expression of art in it . . • 
When 1 visited a silver factory, I expected it to be a kind of as- 
sembly line operation, in which one person would cut the metal, 
one heat it, one inlay it, and the last one finish the piece, but here 
again the art of expression or too, the expression of art, is carried 
into their lives. To the contrary of the assembly line technique, 
one and only one person works on a single piece of silver from 
start to finish 

We, the United States people, have our own way of art appre- 
ciation by looking at sculptures and paintings, and our own way 
of music appreciation by listening to records or an orchestra, but 
we are losing the practice of self-expression in daily life and in our 
jobs, ways which the “ignorant” Mexicans have planted in them- 
selves and their lives, just as we are concerned with our worries 
about money and bow to make more of it, ideas that are planted 
in out mln^ and lives. 

Two years of Spanish is compulsory for all students at the Verde 
Valley School, with a strong emphasis on the direct method of 
instructioiL As a consequence, most of the students find that they 
can handle at least the essentials of communication when they 
travel in Mexico and live with Mexican families. 

Another major efiort at intercultural experience is an annual 
eight-day trip taken by students into the Navajo country. Students 
mingle closely with the Navajo people and have an opportuiuty to 
see specific features of their culture, such as the important night 
ceremonial dances. Individual students or small groups stay with 
Indian famihes, with Indian service workers, in missions, and in 
reservation schools. The school leadership says of these trips to the 
Indian country that students are enabled to learn 

. . . about the problems whidi beset these people as their pop- 
ulation growth forces the pace of the absorption into the white 
man's environment. The students return from such a trip with a 
great appreciation for these fine people, with sympathy for their 
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plight, and with a feeling of responsibility, as American citizens, 
to see that proper measures are taken. And so starts the dawn of 
consciousness towards their responsibility to their fellowman 
everywhere in the world. 

Last year one ninth-grade boy of the Verde Valley School was 
assigned to stay at a Christian mission in the Navajo countiy. In 
his evaluation paper he had this to say: 


For my own part I fed that while there is nothing wrong with 
attempts to convert those who are capable of making a mature 
choice between faiths, it is not right to wean chAdren from the 
religion to which they were bom it they do not imdenland the 
significance of the words they arc taoght to repeat or of the grc- 
turcs that they ate taught to make. Unfortunately the latter 
process, being much easier to catty out, seenu far more 

at When I attended a religious education class at Kaycntih 

the pupils, while weU cognizant of the fact that there are no fish 
in the Dead Sea. seemed to have little realization of what was 
involved In ChtisUanity. One argument for the religious edoa- 
tion of the young is that it teaches basic pnnciples of tight Md 
wrong which must be implanted early. This does not OPP'I “ 
case we ate considering, however, because the religion "We'’ "he 
Navajo childreo are given at home iroliils these prropB Jim a 
effectively. Another argument for the spread ol C^uamW is 
■hat the Navajo’s own religion bedevik him 
live, in constant fear which Christianity can 
the method of alleviaUon used is to tell the pmple that ft y 
only to tear the ghosts of those who die mibaplized. ^i. ody 
ag^vate, the original fear, at fte same 

wiKh doctoring tradition that by paying allegiance to fte new Cod 
the danger can be averted. . - . 

Ninth-grade students make a study of fte water problem 0^= 
Salt Rivefvaney near Phoenis. They visit 
systems, dams, and other facilities, nicy loom of P™?'™ ^ 
fte rapidly deiireasins water table versus fte inereas mg dmete^ 
ment of aErieuiture and population. In “f ST’ 

they face Sd discuss snch questions as 

fields now under cultivaUon soon revert to desert? \ pcop 
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of Phoenix and the Salt River Valley eventually be so short of 
water that many will have to leave the area? Is it morally right for 
the Phoenix Chamber of Commerce to encourage more and more 
people and industry to move into the valley? Will it be econom- 
ically practical to divert Colorado River water to meet this urgency? 
What about the battle between California and Arizona over these 
waters? Here the students encounter an exciting, practical, and 
educational civic problem in their own bade yard, 

A number of other experiences are planned in the life of the 
Verde Valley School to increase an awareness of the diversity of 
human relationships, problems, and cultures. Tenth-grade stu- 
dents, for example, visit commercial farms in the Phoenix area. 
They see how produce is shipped from Arizona to all parts of the 
United States, and they observe conditions of farm labor in large 
agricultural operations. In their farm visits, students have an 
opportunity to see Mexicans and Navajos who are employed in 
large numbers for farm wort Eleventh-graders each year pay a 
visit to the headquarters of the AFL^O in Phoenix. There they 
learn at first hand about the past and present problems of labor 
and the role of unions in American life. They learn about the 
closed shop, the check-oS system, the rlght-to-work law proposals, 
stokes, union organization and industrial relationships, employee 
benefits, and many other phases of labor relations. Students also 
have an opportunity to talk with management and to gain its 
pomt of view m relaUon to labor and unions. This field trip 
LlT r the school to be an important contribuUon to 
lation^^ erstandmg of labor-management problems and re- 


lEARNINO ADULT ROLES OF RESPONSIBILITy, 
PARTICIPATION, AND LEADERSHIP 

ScSl'torTov'' at the Verde VaUey 

tor boys aod grrls to learn »hat it mean, to be responsible 

classrooms, and their o^SS.^nt vS,: viTataTf^ 
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do much more than this in the maintenance of their school In 
accordance with a regular schedule, they help construct new 
buildings, lay underground utilities, and maintain school equip- 
ment. When excavations are made, or when rocks are secured for 
foundations, students do virtually all of the work. Some students 
drive school trucks, others drive the school’s two tractors. Students 
work together in crews, each with its own student head. 

A visitor to the Verde Valley School sees evidence on eveiy 
hand of the contribution that student work makes to the life of 
the school. After a meal in the single large dinin g room of the 
school, it is a matter of only tifteen minutes until students have 
cleared and cleaned all of the tables, swept the floor, washed all 
of the dishes, pots, and pans, and moved on to their next class 
or activity. Students take pride in the efficiency of their work and 
in the contrifautioa it makes to the operation of the school. I tested 
this out in one conversation with students. 

“Wouldn’t it be better,” 1 asked, “if the school would hire 
several maintenance men to do the jobs that seed doing around 
this school? Then you could use that hour and a half you now 
put in on work jobs to have fun playing tennis or something like 
that.” 

Students were vehement in their replies to me. They took my 
question seriously and answered it by arguing in favor of the 
woik-job program. For one thing, they srid, it was important to 
the school to have students do maintenance and building jobs 
because this saves the school and themselves money. One student 
pointed out to me that in the last year alone their work bad made 
it unnecessary for the school to hire an additional six maintenance 
men. Another student asked me if I had seen the chapel. When I 
s^d that I had, he s£ud with wsible pride that the boys had built 
the chapel with the help of only one artisaa Another pointed out 
that the same was true of the new girls’ dorm, which the boys had 
helped to build. 

I pressed the point further, saying: "Sure, I can undentand 
how you take pride in what you’re doing, but wouldn’t it be more 
fun just to be able to take ofl and play tennis or go riding?” 

The students reacted to tins question with a show of patience, 
as though I were failing to get a very simple point. 
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“You see,” said one student, “work jobs are fun. On a job we 
are working together on our own. Tliat’s part of the fun at this 
school.” 


The life the students live is reflected to some extent in the way 
they dress and act. During the day, which is given over to indi- 
vidual and group work in classrooms and on the campus, boys 
and girls dress pretty much alike. Most of them wear faded le«s 
or jeans, western style. Many wear western boots or heavy shoes. 
Boys and ^Is alike wear western work shirts. Plain country dress 
is the rule during the day. Girls typically wear no make-up in the 
daytime. Relationships between boys and girls seem easy and 
matter of fact, without the overlay of attempts at glamour and 
coquettishness that typify girl-boy relationships in many of our 
high schools. 

The work-like atmosphere and dress of daytime changes at the 
dinner hour. Then it is expected that boys and girls will dress up 
a bit. Girb change to simple cotton dresses, brush their hair, and 
we make-up. Boys change to fresh shirts and neckties, and jackets 
if the weather is cool. 


M^y of the activity programs occur in the evening. In these 
acuity programs students follow spcc'ial interests and try out new 
fields. In 1958-59 some of the activities avaiJable to students at 
Verde Valley were: the student newspaper, a sewing group, an 
amateur radio group, a chess group, a drama group, an auto- 
mechanics group, a knitting group, a group on ethnology of the 
Southwest, a photography group, a leathercraft group, and a 
current events group. 

There are seveial major ways lhat students at Verde Valley can 
SIT I '“I«””>>»ty, participalion, and leadership 
student organizalions. One way is provided by the 
donmtoiy council, which includes student leaders for both girls' 
Tl'esu students wort closely with the adult 
an^S *' T“l><>”sMty tor the cleanliness 
faVp its • ° u * • Members of the dormitory council 

discl,!^!l',l,°- * P'™!™ »" 'teing able to 

for half Tw‘' ’,"1’™“’’'''!'“ without resort to adult dorm heads 
elected uounca members at Verde Valley ate 

elected student offieials. and they rely usually upon discusslL of 
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problems with their constituents to work out solutions and achiew 
cooperatioru 

A second w-ay through which indindual student leadenhip 
expresses itself is found in the school governing body. Students 
and faculty meet once a Vi*eek as a school community, under the 
leadership of a student preadent In 1958-59 the student president 
was a senior ^1. In the past, the community meeting has drafted 
and amended a school constitution. The meeting has lunited 
le^slalive powers, but its members can make recommendations on 
any phase of school life. According to the administration of the 
Verde Valley School, approximately eighty-five per cent of such 
recommendations have been approved and adopted. This over-all 
governing body appoints workidg committees and elects the 
members of the school cotmcBL 

The student council is the third main avenue in school govern- 
ment through which Verde VaJl^ students may gain experience 
in democratic participation and leadership. The council includes 
twelve boys and girls who serve as an advisory committee to the 
director of the school. UotO the present year, the student coundl 
also handled complaints about student behavior, investigated 
them, and assigned punishments. These punishments included 
such things as special detentions and the withdrawal of certain 
privileges. According to staff members, this arrangement for 
the handling of discipline cases became increasingly difficult as 
the school grew in size. Student-council membere felt that they 
were carrying too much of a load alone, and faculty and staff 
members felt that the arrangement did not provide for adequate 
communication among all of the school personnel who were con- 
cerned with behavior and discipline. As a result, in the fall of 
1958 the student coundl was relieved of disciplinary responsibil- 
ities and continued as an advisory body. Dhdplioe was transferred 
as a matter of jurisdiction to a newly created staff position of 
Dean of Students. 

SHOAL WATEia: OFERATION.U. DEFTNITTONS 
OF CITIZENSHIP 

Verde Valley School has succeeded, it appears to a visitor, in 
establishing one part of its definition of good dtizenship at a very 
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high level indeed. Because of the interest and concerns of the 
director and his perception of the problems confronting mankind, 
the school has been organized around an ideology of citizenship 
that emphasizes intercultural and international understanding. The 
emphasis on anthropology in the formal curriculum, the field trips 
into other cultures, the diverse ethnic and national composition of 
the student and faculty group, and other evidences point up this 
central attitude toward fte nature of effective citizenship in the 
present world. 


In conversation with staff, faculty, and students I was impressed 
by their wide acceptance of this view of citizenship. Faculty did 
not appear to question the importance of gaining insight into 
oAer cultures; on the contrary, they explained in detail aspects 
of the school program designed to achieve this end. SimUarly, 
students seemed to pr^ this feature of the Verde Valley School 
bit? f* work.job program and their sense of 

being needed members of the school community. Boys and girls 

L« more about the way things 

other cultures ih ® accepting view toward 

other cultures than our own appeared to prevaU 

in Scull?.?.? seemed to be a hiatus 

at this level. Students 

and cultures.^ For oonceptualizaUons about society 

whether there woiitfi h ^ L-!!^ connection with the question of 
Iwelve ylS ten to 

about the possibUitics of sanguine 

elsewhere Stu.tent« i students I have talked with 

conflict, and the conflict ht*?”*^*** overpopulation, intercultural 
Africa and elsewhere In colonialism and nationalism in 
tended to look to lonn tenT^Tl” students 

When I pressed them on ’"Ee'X through education, 

delay, solmions thatlmlH obviously wUl not brook 

tenn edSta “““ "> h= speedier than long- 

At one point in one ot my disensrim., with the student council, 
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for example, I asked them what they thought of first when they 
beard the term politics mentioned. Almost without exception, 
the members of the student coimcH said that they thought of 
such things as graft, corruption, and the like. \Vhen pressed, 
students admitted that political institutions constituted the only 
ways in which ritizens could directly engage in and affect the 
operation of government They also agreed that one of the as- 
sumptions of government is that certain things can be accom- 
plished in society by legal controls and legislative actions more 
expeditiously than they might be by education and other long-term 
means. When I asked members of the student council whether 
they had, even at this early date, ever thought of going into 
politics themselves, nine out of the elestn students present said 
that they wouldn't want to become iovobed in politics- Only two 
students expressed any confidence that politics might be an 
acceptable field of actisity for a citian. One of these, a girl from 
a southern state whose father ts active in politics in a small way, 
said she felt that good citizens could help keep politics clean if 
they would keep an eye on the professional politicians. The only 
member of the student council who expressed a clear-cut personal 
approval of the whole idea of going into politics was the editor of 
the student paper, a boy from Pakistan. 

The vision of citizenship on the world scene that the Verde 
Valley School has achieved is chaDcngiag to anyone aware of the 
tremendous needs for iropro>'cd intcrculiural and international 
Understanding on the part of our pct^lc. At the same time, student 
attitudes toward citizenship do not tend toward an acceptance of 
the importance, ^•a^ue, and necessity of citizen participadon in 
politics in a democratic society. The school experience at Verde 
Valley appears to be arming Iwys and girls there with significant 
sulues based on an understanding of our obt> culture and the 
cultures of other peoples. In so doing, the school is pioneering 
among institutions of secondary educau'on in the United States. 
These values, however, need Trfcnrtvce to M« practica^tits ot 
public affairs in our time. On this score it might be objected that 
adolescents are not ready for exposure to applied politics or 
participation in public affairs. On the other hand, if students are 
ready-as they appear to be at Verde Valley-for the study of other 
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cultures by direct participatioi» in them, and if they are ready for 
phUosophizing about and analyzing the human situation in Western 
culture, then they may be equally ready for gaining an understand- 
ing of the part they can play as citizens in practical politics. 

At a less cosmic level, faculQr and students of the Verde Valley 
School are working out other operating definitions of citizenship. 
Almost universally in secondary education in the United States 
today, as we have seen earlier, one of the meanings that the word 
citizenship has for faculty members is what used to be called 
“deportment” in earlier times. Citizenship in this sense means 
being well-disciplined and responsible according to adult standards. 
These standards vary to some extent from school to school, 
although not very much, At Verde Valley some time ago, these 
standards were stated in a citizenship evaluation form as follows: 


Seriousness of Purpose 
Industry: Academic 
Industry: Noo-Academlc 
Initiative 

Concern for Others 
Responsibility 


Self-Control 
Cooperation 
leadership 
Personal Appearance 
Room Cleanliness 
Manners 


These terms, although ambiguous, suggest something of what the 
Verde Valley School considers to be citizensbip at the behavior 
level. This list of twelve criteria would not differ greatly, except 
for being more explicit and perhaps more positive, from the 
criteria commonly found in secondary schools. 

In the fall of 1958, the school ended the practice of establishing 
a periodic fist of “good citizens” as defined by rating on the 
citizenship evaluation form can^g these twelve criteria. Such 
“good citizens” had been allowed certain special privileges. A new 
system was being adopted of granting special privileges on the 
basis of a student’s having been on the high academic list for two 
semesters and then having a satisfactory review of the cumulative 
record kept on his behavior. 

In my discussion with them, the student council expressed 
unanimous satisfaction that the “dtizenship list” was being aban- 
doned and said that they had recommended this. They indicated 
that they felt recognition of a special sort should not be given to 
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“good dtizem.” that it was everyone’s obligation to be a good 
citizen in the true sense of being reliable, dependable, and partici- 
pating with others for the good of the school. One skeptic on the 
student council expressed the classic doubt that teenagers have 
about the euphemisms that adults use. “A good citizen,’’ 

“is somebody who does what the faculty wants him to do.’’ No 
one in the student council seemed to disagree with this observabon. 


A CrJMAtn FOR FREEDOM AND RESPONStBlUTY 

One of the things that impressed me most about the Verde 
Valley School is most difficult to dehne. In many ways the whole 
climate or atmosphere of the school seemed to be con ucive to 
healthy individual development and the learning of respoiBible 
social behavior. This was reflected in conversations with mdtvidual 
students and discussions with groups of students.^ ^ 

For example, in the’ir discussion of the ‘ otizenship list, the 
student counefl seemed to feel free to express mUei™ mi 
diflerences of opinion in relation to the policies of the school, Md 
to be able to do so freely and without hostility, so ftat one ha 
the impression that Ihe’tr discussion svas much m the nature <x 
commenting constructively on a program in which all felt mvolved. 


Points in Revim: Citizenship Education 
in American High Schools 


In Chapter One changes in American public 
tion that are either imminent or already in process wmc 
T hese changes appear largely in the direcuon of 
school a more intensively selective social 

pressing hard, and with some success, to m e vouna 

public high school more clearly a mechanism 

persons out and giving them instruction according ration- 

to acquire and test weU on academic subject 

alizauL for this move is that it wfll etffiance 

development and therefore improve the quahty “ 

naUond life. No matter how eloquenUy they are lusulied, some 
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of these changes cunently being recommended and adopted can 
be regressive to the degree that they add new emphasis to 
obsolescent subject matter and obsolete teaching approaches. They 
can be harmful in a much deeper way if they de-emphasize, distort, 
or ignore the principle that, along with providing for individual 
development, American pubhc lugh schools have a fundamental 
obligation to help all boys and ^Is become adults who share in a 
common democratic citizenship. The kinds of increasing selectivity 
being proposed may impair the function of the public high school 
as a common school for citizens, unless compensating changes 
are devised and adopted. 

The present chapter has described the dominant operating 
assumptions about education for citizenship currently encountered 
in secondary schools. The data, for the most part, are drawn from 
public education, but are amplified by reference to ceitain programs 
in private education. 

The most dominant operating assumption found in American 
high schools is that citizenship is learned through the curriculum 
and subject matter of a prescribed instructional program. The 
curriculum devised for this purpose has a remarkable structural 
uruformity throughout the country. It is based largely on prescrip- 
tions and recommendations, some conflicting, which were made 
40-60 years ago. It is heavily oriented toward the repetitive learn- 
ing of discrete facts of American political and military lustoiy and 
civil government. It includes some reference to similar considera- 
tions in the development of Western Europe. The curriculum 
usually treats contemporary lustory and problems less than earlier 
history, and then typically in an abstract and cautious manner. 
The curriculum and subject matter designated specifically for 
citizenship education tend uniformly to overlook the social 
sciences outside of history and government. Economics gets short 
shrift; anthropology, social psychology, sociology get virtually 
none at all. 

The second most dominant operating assumption in secondary 
school approaches to citizenship is that it is learned through and 
revealed in conformance to prescribed standards of in-school 
conduct. Here we have “deportment" in a new hut rather diapla- 
nous guise. Where the total school culture js very powerful, or where 
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students come from a status bactground equal or superior to that 
of their middle-class teachers, o^'cri prescription of conduct stand- 
ards, such as dress and discipline, may not be particularly neces- 
sary. In other school situations, for instance, a large public high 
school in a low-income suburb, standards of conduct may be wry 
explicitly prescribed. In all cases obsers'cd, however, “good citiKn- 
ship” was equated with “good conduct and behavior,” by cither 
implicit understanding or explicit rtgubtion. Nonconforming be- 
havior was generally identified as “poor citizenship,” and punished 
directly or indirectly. Prescription of citizenship standards and 
ultimate judgment of conformance were universally adult functions 
in high schools obsers-cd. 

The third most dominant assumption about citizenship is that 
it is learned in and through limited student participation in the 
management of school affairs. Virtually all high schools have 
avoided a concept of student se//-go\'ernment in favor of a limited- 
participation approach. Impiementatlon of this approach ia the 
high school has an eerie similarity to the kind of government found 
in a crown colony. Its principal instruments are the student council, 
which under best conditions serves as an advisory body to the 
principal and perhaps as an arbiter of specified student activities 
under his supervision, and school clubs which are variously de- 
scribed as extracurricular or cocurricular. High schools at least 
nominally assume that student participation through these instru- 
ments affoids an important way of karning responsible citizenship. 
The proportion of students invoUTd in student council experience, 
whatever its quality, is relatively small. Great numbers are recorded 
as club members, but evidence to support the assumption that 
such membership is Instructii'e in dtizeoship is neither abundant 
nor conclusive. 

The fourth most apparent assumption is that citizenship can be 
learned by experience. To this end, there has been developed a wide 
range of participatory practices. Some of these have their spring- 
board in the classroom and involve students in “laboratory 
practices” of community study, field investigation, and simple 
civic action. Others, perhaps more common, involve a limited 
number of students, usually adult-selected, in mock civic partici- 
pation of the “govemment-for-a-day” variety. A few such programs 
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are widespread and of suffident continuity and realism to give 
students a substantial experience. This whole approach, while 
strongly encouraged by many educators and training projects, has 
not become fundamentally characteristic of high school efforts in 
citizenship education. This approadi is greatly overshadowed by 
the effort to teach citizenship out of books, memorized historical 
facts, homework, rcdlation, and testing. 

The assumption least apparent in practice, if not the least 
verbalized, is that good citizenship (i.e., basic values, positive 
self-concepts, affirmative and responsible social relations, demo- 
cratic skills, a functional grasp of relevant information) can be 
learned in and through the toted culture of the school. In practice, 
most high schools appear neither to comprehend accurately nor to 
utilize adequately the full meaning of this assumption. All of them 
engender a sodal climate, a sodal structure, systems of values, 
normative social processes, varieties of roles and status, and the 
other paraphernalia of a subculture. Tbe totality of these, however, 
is usually not consciously perceived or intellectualized by the 
school officials directly concerned. The school culture, in relation 
to conscious educational ends, is typically diffuse. The culture is 
not rationally comprehended and directed to the support of 
democratic value development, the search of individuals for 
positive identity, and the learning of democratic behavior. In 
another context I have said that 

The American secondary school in some ways helps to remove 
the adolescent Irora the maiiutream of the signiiicaot civic, social, 
and economic life of the community he lives in. It does not often 
bring the adolescent into rkh. positive interchange and expe- 
rience with the dynamic general society. Instead tbe high school 
provides an experience of organized isolation from the regular 
community, featuring the study of subject rrratter that is gener- 
ally discrete from adolescent life. The school lends to reward those 
adolescents who are most submissive both to the isolation and the 
subject matter study, and to punish those who exhibit inde- 
pendence in either. In addition, the high school tends to make the 
adolescent’s own associations fragmented and difficult. Within the 
high school, time periods of association in classes are too short to 
allow for the adequate maturing of group membership and rela- 
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tionships, and there is not enmigh time for most adolescents to 
know, and be known by, the adults who teach and es'aluate them. 

There is too little ia the high school experience that enables 
adolescents to live as useful people whose lives have increasing 
meaning for themselves and others.* 


The program of the Verde Valley School was described as an 
uncharacteristic and informatire example of a total school culture 
operating in support of dti^enship development 


Implications: Civic Education for the Next America 

Each of the five assumptions about citizenship and the hi^ 
school program recapitulated in the preceding section is operative 
in most present-day American secondary schools. The assumptions 
themselves make logical sense. They constitute a structure of 
operating formolatioos about the high school program with which 
we are required to deal Put more positively, these assumptions 
proride an accepted framework within which new des-clopments 
id practice and new efiorts in research and evaluation may usefully 
proceed. This chapter does not critidze the five assumptions perse, 
beciuse each has a sIgniScaot potentiality. Hack, depending on 
how it is interpreted and put to work, can psu impetus to a strong, 
adequate high school program of instruction in dtizenship. 

Present inadequades in dric education do not stem from these 
sumptions so much as from the practice undertaken in their 
name. Two main assertions about present inadequades of practice 
are relevant both to the analysis titot I has’C presented and to the 
problems of future action and research in the hnprovcmeaj of civic 
education. 

First, school practice, in more cases than not, cither falls un- 
fortunately short of the potentiality suggested bj' each of these 
assumptions or is relatively inappropriate to the dric training 


•yoarb SKTch jor Frttdiym cju# 5irs«5ne«rt.* Prthnlrury Report of the 
Youth Cortmunifr rartieipation Project. Sew York: Sew York Ucirenity 
School ot Education, 1956. p- 2, 
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needs of today and tomorrow. This is not to condemn present 
practice out of hand, nor to overlook those places where school 
practices in cmc education are vital, creative, and appropriate. 
Instead, it is to understand widespread practical realities so that 
we can go forward sensibly. It wo^d be surprising indeed if there 
were not observable inadequacies in the civic training practices of 
our universal system of secondary education, which has grown so 
vast in such a short interval of time. It would be surprising, too, 
if some part of these practices were not obsolescent and inappropri- 
ate in an age of constantly accelerating technological, social, 
economic, and political change. Our challenge in secondary civic 
education is to identify inadequacy and inappropriateness in prac- 
tice and do something constructive about it. 

Second, it is clear that present practice, rationalized in terms 
of these five assumptions, has largely developed without adequate 
reference to research and evaluation. In other words, great ex- 
penditures of money, time, and effort are made to implement these 
assumptions without adequate evaluation of the effectiveness of 
practiM in terms of citizenship growth. Such evaluation as occurs 
in mgh schools, except in the course of special research or action 
projects, b usually limited to testing for the acquisition and short- 
tem retention of information and concepts arbing out of specific 
su ject matter. Evaluation of the effectiveness of present practices 
m promoting the development of growth in dvic skiUs, in attitude 
and value formation, and in other dimensions of citizenship, tends 
^ exists at all. As a consequence, practice in 
this highly romplex field of instruction and learning is typically 
“rrecting feedback that sdcntific evaluation 

could help provide. 

from the second. To 
whatever badeqnaeies exist in present 
practice requires iong-term objecUve evaluation. To determine 

brLTem™'” requires research of a 

broad expenmentai kind. At present, neither of these functions is 


being provided for American 
substantial way. 


secondary dvic education in any 


Tbe present study has dchlietately sought to bring a poup of 
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social scientists and research specialists together with a group of 
educational practitioners. Our intention has been to associate 
social science and school practice in the further development of 
cWc education. The study reported in this volume suggests some 
of the many points at which scientists and practitioners can be of 
significant help to one another in approaching the education of 
adolescents for adult citizenship. Programs projected beyond this 
study should seek to enlarge and give needed continuity to the 
productive relationship of educational practitioners and social 
scientists. Such a relationship could lead to a breakthrough in 
secondary school civic education comparable to that now under 
way in secondary school physics education as a result of the 
coUaboraUon of physicists at Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology with high school teachers. 

Each of the five assumptions described in this chapter provides 
a basis for the re-examinatloa of goals and definitions, for the 
development of practice aimed at greater adequacy and appr> 
priateness, and for evaluation. Alternatives are almost innumerable 
when one considers how these assumpUons could be buUt upon 


in practice and research. 

For example, let us look for a moment at just one of the 
developments possible under the assumpUon that citizenship can 
be learned through the regular curriculum and inslrucUonal prtv 
gram of the high school. CurrenUy, this assumption is expressed 
most frequenUy in pracUce through courses in history and govern- 
ment. If citizenship goals and definitions include the achievement 
of broader mtercultural insight and empathy, mteresting new 
departures in high school subject matter would be apprcpnaie. 
both the Verde Valley School and Germantown Fnends ^nool, 
for example, anthropology has been introduced as a su j o 
study in the early years of the high schwl cxpcnence. A str^g 
case could be made for introducing subject matter o ® . . 
“newer” social sciences into the broad civic mstrucuon ^ t^y s 
youth, instead of relying, as now, almost soWy ^ ^ tnfXe'tv 

insights and generalizations that citizens need a u ‘ 
a-d its rclaUonships. Sach a ntove would am, = 
social studies curriculum, recognizing and using e a 
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social knowledge that has come in the period since the Committee 
of Ten and President McKJnl^, and generally heightening the 
intellectual quality and excitement of classroom work. The work 
of Hilda Taba and others in this area suggests that opening up 
high school instruction about society to draw on some of the 
resources of anthropology, psychology, and sociology is not only 
possible but productive of learnings that are crucial to democratic 
citizenship. Such innovation in subject-matter content and methods 
of instruction would provide natural opportunities for evaluation 
as well as for research in attitude, value, and identity formation. 
So, too, would other alternatives for enriching and revising the 
content that is offered to boys and &rls in their clasroom study 
of civic issues, problems, and developments. Economics, interna- 
tional relations, and comparative ethics contain elements of 
knowledge and viewpoint, awareness of which would seem essential 
to civic literacy in a complex age. Individual and group study 
guided by creative teachers in the« and other areas are going 
forward in certain schools. It would be constructive to strengthen 
such practices deliberately in experimental situations and study on 
a long-term basis the impact of “newer” knowledge on civic aware- 
ness and citizen performance. 

Space has permitted mentioning only one example of possible 
innovation and evaluation in connection with one of the prevalent 
assumptions about high school dtizenship education. Each of 
the other four assumptions would be fruitful of new possibilities 
for improving and studymg the process of civic education. Citizen- 
^p as the learning of confonnance to standards of personal 

havior, citizenship as learned through participation in school 
management, citizenship as acquired through civic experience and 
direct community study, and citizenship as learned in the total 
cu re of the school are all potentially productive ideas in terms 
of practice and research. 

pie five assumptions we have reviewed have an interrelatedness 
and essenual unity. They represent much of what has already been 
achieved m American civic education. They point ahead to needs 
Md oppormnities for future educational development on sound 
^ound and to important opportunities for research in the develop- 
ment of mature democratic bebanor. 
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Mass Communications and 
the Citizenship 
of Secondary School Youth 

GEORGE GERBNER 


The task of this chapter is to help provide part of 
the background of evidence needed to plan for next steps in the 
dtizenship education of hlgh-school-age youth. The present focus 
is on relationships between varied attributes of adolescent citizen- 
ship and the mass media of communications. The area of stadies 
reviewed lies in the general field of mass-communications research. 

The first two sections deal with patterns of participation in 
communication and dtizenship activities, and with some relation- 
ships between social attitudesy conduct and the mass media. The 
third section continues to review research eridence, but in the 
structure of some theoretical implications that mi^t be suggestive 
of major dimensions of influence. The final section presents farther 
implications for research and action. 
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Since in any such review of research the emphasis inevitably 
tends to shift, sooner or later, to the problem of effects, some 
preliminary remarks on the nature of mass-communication effects 
might be appropriate. 

The basic long-term “effect” of mass communication is the slow 
infiltration and coloring of the individual's view of the world, 
noted the recent statement of the Educational Policies Commission 
on Mass Communication and Education.^ And it continued in a 
paragraph worth citing: 


Communication changes people, not by sharp, well-directed 
steering, but in a slow and almost Imperceptible alteration. The 
opinion which a seventeen-year-oId student has about the Soviet 
Union is not the result of hearing one newscast, or even many 
newscasts: it is a soft-edged amalgam of things read, seen, talked 
about in the dormitories, worried about in the middle of the 
night. Communications feed all these processes. His opinions 
about religion, diet, bridge, and Social Security are a mosaic of 
the same Idnd, made of thousands of now forgotten pieces. Com- 
municatlons supplied most of the pieces. Some of the things seen 
and heard penuaded; some offended; many simply bored him, but 
nevertheless had an effect; some were perceived even though he 
was unaware of perceiving. CommunicaUon research has only 
begun 10 assess this complex. 

Attempts to assess this complex brought to light certain broad 
regularities and consistencies in mass-media-related behaviors of 
m^y kinds. They have also uncovered paradoxical reversals and 
sobering uncertainties. In a recent statement of general principles 
emerging from studies on mass-media effects, Klapper® arrived at 
some conclusions; I would like to paraphrase them in part and to 
pomt them m the direction of our special interests. 


1. Mass communication functions in and through a nexus of 
mediating factors and influences. It is selected and used in 

“'«ing developmenul and peer-group needs. There- 
ZLr “ reinforcing and conservaUve influence. 

LnrfeLv '“PeWing toward change. Its conservative 

hoSu cultural industries' need for 

2. When m.., commmcat.oa doa (unction iu the service of 
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change, we usually find that (a) the particular issue involved is 
not too salient to group norms, or (b) the particular person is 
not well integrated into a group structure, or does not value his 
membership too highly, or (c) group norms themselves are 
impelling toward change through switch in loyalties, through 
dysfunctioning of old norms, or through the emergence of new 
situations relatively unrelated to existing atu'tudes. 

3- In certain situations there may be direct effects, especially as 
measured by averages of individual behavior without much 
regard to the social context in which these behaviors are put to 
use. These direct effects, whether of the change or of the 
reinforcement type, are determined not only by content but 
also by the context of the communication activity, and by the 
availability of channels through which to translate perceptions 
into overt behavior. 

These general statements might serve as a framework for the 
examination of research evidence, to be amplified and qualified as 
we go along. But before we turn to our review of research, let 
me offer some additional suggestions. 

Today’s adolescent generation is the first to reach maturity in 
what is in many ways a new American popular culture. ^S^e 
adolescent subcultures have been studied from many points of 
view, there is a relative paudty of research concerning the increased 
demands of mass-produced popular culture on young people’s 
attendon and time, and its effects on the quality of teenage life. 
Compared to our knowledge of what it takes to be a consumer or 
a member of this or that audience, our insight into what it means 
to grow up in the new American culture is slight. 

Some note with concern that teenagers claim a large, and in 
some respects dominant, share of this popular culture as their own. 
But we arc reminded in the recent summary of the Purdue studies 
on adolescent attitudes that “the idols, living and dead, may 
indeed be unhealthy symbols of an unhappy time. But let’s 
remember that ... all arc the creation of adult minds and adult 
money.”* And, as Edgar Dale once wrote, “The mass producers of 
entertainment and the advertisers arc sometimes in closer touch 
with the needs and wants of chDdrtn and young people than are 
their teachers." 
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I am pointing out these basic facts of American cultural life 
to avoid the subtle misanthropy often implied in examinations ot 
popular tastes and habits. The “people get what they deserve 
philosophy ignores the actual choices and terms of decision faced 
by the adolescent or by the businessman; in short, it ignores the 
social realities of the cultural scene. 


Public Affairs 

No matter how we tty to measure it, the conclusion is inescap- 
able that the “average” American high school student's knowledge 
of and interest in public affairs and social problems is, to put it 
mildly, low and resistant to change. As Remmers and Radler* 
discovered, high school civics courses produce no significant effects 
on political or social awareness; indeed, where differences are 
noted at all, they seem to be the opposite of what might have 
been expected. And, as Jacob found,* neither do college courses 
In social science produce significant shifts in social attitudes and 
values. What about the mass media? 

The mass media provide an assortment of powerfully con- 
centrated and compelling views of the world pretty much as the 
customers wish to see it. Media-content analysts observe that 
public affairs and politics in popular drama and fiction play a role 
that is generally both unsavory and insignificant. Private goals 
predominate over public goals; teacbere and scientists often appear 
in a most uninspiring fight; and the portrayal or omission of 
minority groups is such as to seek out hostile predispositions even 
among the indifferent.® 

Swanson’s study of adult news readerships sheds some light on 
the general public-affairs content and readership of 130 daily 
newspapers. The study found that the number of news stories 
devoted to international, national, state, and local governmental 
affairs, to labor, loyalty investigations, politics, taxes, and finance 
was a total of eighteen and two-tenths per cent of all the stories 
appearing in the papers. The combined readership of all these 
stories was only fourteen and one-tenth per cent of the total 
readership of all stories. 
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Oa the whole, adolescents exhibit no more interest in public 
aSairs in the media, or in life, than their elders. Only three per 
cent of the Gillespie and Allport® sample of American college 
freshmen (a relatively select group) chose “being active or serving 
in public affairs” or “being a useful citizen of one’s country” as an 
accomplishment to be “most proud of.” One in five American 
students conceived of “participation as a citizen in the affairs of 
your commxinity” as a source of any satisfaction at all. These 
percentages seem f^ly close to defining the over-all proportion 
of adolescents (and adults) who expose themselves to mass-media 
content directly concerned with public affairs, who entertain 
notions of cmc pride or responsibility, or who see any sense in 
course work along these lines.® 

The newspaper is considered a source of news to six out of ten 
high school students. Of those, three in five read foreign news, and 
one in five admits glancing at political news. The majority claim 
to read for entertainment. 

Berelson’s study of “What ‘Missing the Newspaper’ Means”*® 
shows the range of “rational” and “nonrational” uses to which 
the newspaper is actually put Reading the paper serves a variety 
of substitute gratifications and ritualistic functions which have 
little, if anything, to do wth (he functions of the press in a self- 
governing society. They are, however, intimately related to its 
marketing and commodity roles, some of which seem to have a 
special appeal to juvenile dispositions. The reading of crime and 
disaster news and of comic strips, for example, is most popular in 
the teens,** 

Radio news is the “most disliked” category on the air, but seven 
out of ten adolescents report being unable to escape it.*^ About 
three per cent of high school students express interest in TV news 
programs; few, if any, show interest in panels or forums devoted 
to public issues.** 

These findings, howes-er, perhaps conceal as much as they 
reveal of the actual patterns of mass-media utilization in relation 
to public affairs. For one thing, we can expect fractionated 
audiences and interest in media of such divenified appeals. But 
even more importantly, these “on the whole” data hide significant 
differences in the distribution of attention among the media, in 
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the ebb and flow of attention with time, and in the actual quality 
of public life in different communities and in different subcultures 
within communities. 


MEDU FACTORS 


Younger persons from better-educated families tend to use 
more sources for news and public-affairs information and spend 
proportionately less time on newspapers than do the others. ‘‘ 
While generally people now rely on television most for political 
campaign information, younger people with a superior home and 
school baclrground appear to use both magazines and radio more 
than do the others.’® Whether one tries to relate informational 
level to television’* or to movies,” one finds that among the better 
informed more use the medium than among the less informed or 
less interested. One also finds, however, that among the addicts of 
any one medium there is a larger percentege of the uninformed and 
uninterested. 

These observations are consistent with the view that media habits 
and preferences function in the context of general patterns of life. 
Gedeleda,’* for example, showed that those who devote more time 
to a more diversified use of the media also tend to be more active 
in civic affairs. Equally significant, however, was his finding of a 
reversal: the more likely a person is to be a user of varied media, 
the less likely he Is to be a member of a labor union. Diversified 
use of the media thus tends to go with greater selectivity and 
generaUy richer patterns of middle- and upper-class life. Con- 
versely, the media offer no corresponding richness of appeal for 

ose ess identified with the values of a middle-class, consumer- 
raente popular culture. Here we find greater concentration on 
fewer media, as well as special reliance on content types which 
en o corre ate negatively with social awareness and public-affairs 
participation.” 


Additional suggestions are implicit in the data collected by Katz 
Md Uzarsfeld- on the flow of masvmedia influence. They found 
opimon leadership” primarily a higher-class group affair. But 
♦lion exposed themselves more to more media 

Zati til' ^ tended to rely on each of these media 

less than did the othen and to place greater reliance on personal 
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contact. The “nonleaders” apparently did not read, hear, or see 
pcblio-afiaire content in the media as widely as the “leaders.” 
However, they were apparently influenced more by what they did 
find in the media than were the leaders. 

In a large-scale study of children’s radio listening, Ricciuti-* 
found that content preferences reflect, among other things, public- 
affairs orientation. Regular listeners to educational, drama, and 
news programs on the air scored higher on all tests of intelligence 
and general scholastic achievement (including history-civics and 
attitude tow’ard law) than did nonlisteoers. Regular listeners to 
crime, adventure, popular music, and daytime serial programs 
scored consistently lower on most of these tests. 

Herzog“ found that the pattern of life in which listening to 
daytime serials looms large is distinct from other patterns primarily 
in the listeners’ low level of education and lack of interest in public 
affairs. Gerbneris study of the somewhat similar content and sodal 
role of the confession magaane” suggested some reasons for such 
results. 

There is general agreement in studies that girls show less interest 
than boys in public affairs and in news reading in general.** How- 
ever, if the adult sex pattern is any indication, girls would be more 
likely to read news of a “human interest” type and news or features 
about health, safety, charity, education, and the family. Also 
girls would tend to favor local over national and world news 
against the reverse order of interest for boys.** 

Many of the conflicting data on public-affairs interest and 
participation can be accounted for in terms of differences in “the 
times” or in the communities obsers'ed. During the thirties and 
early forties, for example. Democrats showed a preference in 
public affairs for radio (through which Roosevelt often spoke) 
as against a greater Republican reliance on newspapers (through 
which he didn’t). This effect was obsers’ed in later campaigns;** 
but it also coincides with class-related preferences among the 
media. 

During World War IT, hi^ school students showed a marked 
increase of interest in forrign affairs, war news, relipon, and 
pictures in general. (The last probably reflects the generally in- 
creased number of news “refers.”) Correspondingly, interest 
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decreased ia society and fraternal news, sports, labor, school, and 
(appropriately enough) in travel news. 

The obvious conclusion was voiced in the Berelson, Lazarsfeld, 
and McPhee studies on the role of the mass media in votiog.^^ It 
appears to be this: a large part of political and publioaffalrs 
exposure is a matter of pressure and stimulation exercised by the 
social environment rather than a matter of any of the mass media 
pursuing any special functions as agencies of citizenship develop- 
ment in democratic society. 


COMMUNITY FACTORS 

Certain differences in adolescent patterns of public-affairs 
participation and news-seeking behavior undoubtedly reflect com- 
munity differences. Studies reviewed and conducted by Wiebe** 
clearly indicate that “educability” in public affairs is directly 
related to the availability of community facilities for acting upon 
such education. These studies show that people become motivated 
and Interested to the degree that they find personally appropriate 
and directly accessible chaoneb for translating information into 
action. To the degree that such facilities are lacking, information 
and education arc not only likely to be avoided, but are likely to 
backfire; they raise the general level of apathy and disinterested-- 
ness. 

Thb b part of a variously described phenomenon: Merton** 
t^s it “anomic”; Brodbeck*® observed it among teenagers as 
e string pattern of “emotional quietism” in class dbcussion 
of public affairs; Rosenberg*» explained it in terms of alienation 
from society; and Lazarsfeld and Merton” described it as the “nar- 
cotizing ysfunction of the mass media.Ia the absence of meaning- 
u primary contact srith public affairs in his community and nation, 
the reader seeks, and the press provides, an ever broader array 
0 su titute gratificaflons. Furthenaore, under these conditions, 
wen e exposure to a flood of information may narcotize rather 
than energize the average reader or Ibtener. Under such circum- 
stances, even the public affdrs news seeker 

reatiiv' conUct with the world of political 

reality, bis reading and bstening and thinking, as a vicarious per- 
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formance. He comes to mistake knowing about problems of the 
day for doing something about them. His social conscience re- 
mains spotlessly clean. He is cooceroed. He is informed. And he 
has all sorts of ideas as to what should be done. But, after he has 
gotten through his dinner arid after he has h’stened to his favored 
. . . programs and after he has read his second newspaper of the 
day, it is really time for bed. ... In this peculiar respect, mass 
communication may be included among the most respectable and 
efficient of social narcotics.®* 


These wsions of self-reinforcing apathy, fed by the media and 
fed by education, regardless of whether educators do too little or 
too much, may be overdrawn; but they do pomt to the quality of 
public life in the community as a decisive factor in citizenship. 
Young people cannot help but leam that activity in the private 
and the economic spheres is most applauded and rewarded. 
Politics appears in the light of uninspiring, if not corrupt, house- 
keeping activity.*'* The consequent feeling of remoteness (lom 
me anin gful action in public aS^ is seized upon by the media to 
portray politics (if at all) for its eDtertainment value, as a 
spectacle. Nor has the impact of these developments escaped 
teachers and social scientists; politics is increasingly viewed in 
textbooks as a delicate game of pressure and coimteipressure in 
some self-eqmlibrating field, rather than as a matter of ideology 
and principle of personal relevance to every citizen. Let me also 
include here communication researchers, who, as Albig’s study** 
showed, vastly expanded their measurement and discussion of 
co mmuni cations activity “in terms of process, technique, stimuli, 
impact, effects, and semantic analysis, but not in terms of the 
ethical and value problems of c ommuni cations content and effect.” 

Future research can ill afford to waste energies looking for 
single “devils” or for singular remedies. More profitable, instead, 
mi^t be to go on •with the much more rewarding task of inquiring 
into the broadest possible context of circumstances m which 
young people can and do assume more self-directing roles. 

Before we can speculate profitably about new patterns, how- 
ever, we must go on to observe more of what is known and note 
more precisely what is not known of the existing patterns. It is 
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possible now to bcyn to identify two polar clusters of interrelated 
behaviors that appear to hinge on a meaningful association of 
mass-media activity with public-affairs participation in our culture. 
We can characterize these two dusters as (1) the sccking-out 
pattern, and (2) the avoidance pattern. The first one is a pre- 
dominantly upper- and rniddle-class pattern, although by no means 
ft gtftftsal cbftrftCtetUUft ot these classes. The second one is the 
dominant and a charactcrislically lower-class pattern. 


SOME FACTORS IN AVOIDANCE DEIIAV10R 

While the two clusters appear to be basically socially and 
culturally detennintd, there w, of course, no one-to-one relation- 
ship between these patterns and social status or any other single 
criterion. Research, especially in connection with citizenship edu- 
cation campaigns and public informational attempts, is replete 
with examples of “paradoxicar findings that testify to the durable 
elasticity of the dominant avoidance pattern. This, of course, is in 
harmony with our previous general observations on leamisg 
through communication. 

Those who might be assumed to “need" most a certain type of 
message, a message which is not in harmony with group-anchored 
norms or even unrationalized behaviors, will be the least likely 
to expose themselves to it and the most likely to “mispcrecive" it; 
I.C., adapt it to their existing structure of behavior and altitudes. 
(This principle is one psychological source of the difference be- 
tween the puhiic-ftffaUi orien^tioa of tlvt media, 'Ktich. 
cannot afford to lose appeal by cultivating the minority market of 
seeking-out patterns, and of education, which cannot afford to 
“succeed” by exploiting the dominant cultural characteristic of 
avoidance patterns.) Reporting some classic experiments on how 
the understanding of antiprejudice messages is evaded by prejudiced 
people, Cooper and Jahoda” remarked that such “evasion appears 
as a well-practiced behatior, which receives encouragement from 
the social structure in which we live." 

It may not be entirely irrelevant to relate one recent illustration*^ 
of the flexibility of avoidance patterns. It comes from Cannell and 
MacDonald’s study** of the impact of health news on attitudes. 
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Ilie subject of the inquiry the publicity given to the relation- 
ship between smoking and lung cancer. It was found that this news 
split the population four ways; along class lines (as measured by 
educational level) and between smokers and nonsmokers. Among 
nonsmokers, the more highly educated tended to accept the rela- 
tionship as demonstrated. Among smokers, the finding was re- 
versed: the more highly educated smokers tended to refect the 
relationship more than the Iess*educated smokers. Sophistication, 
too, may serve the purposes of evasion. Behavior may act as an 
anchor resisting shifts in attitude as much as attitudes tend to 
organize behavior in patterns consistent to thdr structure. 


Learning the Social Sciences 
from the Lively Arts 

For the above subtitle, I am indebted to Arthur J. Brodbeck** 
and his associates, who conducted a series of interviews with high 
school students to discover some mechanisms operating among 
adolescents exposed to some of the more serious mass-media 
materials which might facifitate or inhibit interest in the social 
sciences. 

They found indications that films and the other media do have 
an impact on adolescents, but that the stimulation they provide is 
not utilized wi thin the peer group nor in the classroom to further 
interest in social issues. Conversation among teenagers about 
serious pictures and programs on "Communism," "segregation,” 
and “union rackets” appeared to be reduced to Marlon Brando's 
style or the funny mannerisms of screen Communists. The study 
found evidence of strong emotions aroused and suppressed. To be 
carried away by ideas was thought to be odd. The teenagers were 
exposed in these materials to highly charged problems of social 
i'fe, commented the investigators, but both parents and teachers 
conspired to “protect” them from full and open discussion of these 
problems. 

Teachers were reported to look upon mass-media materials as 
primarUy interfering with studies, or as consisting of nothing but 
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Probably Significanl Differences Befween Movie oncf 
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Mtoiunt 
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Popil fot/ngj, "Coeis Who" 
Reputation for cooperation 
Reputation for s«lf>canlrol 
Total reputation 

Cooperation, total conduct score 
Efficiency cooperation 
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Self-control 
In-schooI honesty 

Momed more often on "Ouesi Who" 
Named more often os best friends 


Cnufl Harmf tht Critical 

Hlaheif Arera^e leftoi 

Non-movie 7J 

Non-movie 3.8 

Non-movIe 3.5 

Nan-movre 4.d 

Non-movie 4.0 

Non-movie 3.4 

Non-movie 9.4 

Non-movie 6.2 

Non-movie 47 

Non-movie 4.1 

Non-movia 3.6 

Nen-ffiovie 4.1 

Movie 3.5 

Movie 3.3 


L«t US elaborate on the more salient findings. Each pupil was 
rated on reputation by two teachers and by his classmates. Teach- 
ers’ ratings on character traits consistently favored the non-movie 
group. Significant trait differences and critical ratios were reported 
in deportment (CR 7.3), sdjooJ marks (CR 3.8), and character 
traits (CR 3.5). 

Students were given twen^-four-ifem "Guess Who?” tests, ask- 
ing them to guess who fitted certain designated characteristics. The 
difference "in favor” of the non-movie group was 4.6 times its 
probable error. On an item count, movie children were mentioned 
most frequently, in relation to non-movie children, on the following 
characteristics: “This one is always picking on others and annoying 
them.” “This one is always trying to get by with the least possible 
trouble and effort to himself.” “This one doesn’t obey the rules if 
he can get out of it.” Non-moTie children were mentioned most 
frequently in answers to; “Here is someone who is kind to younger 
children. - . “Here is someone who is always doing little things 
to make others happy.” “This is someone who Is decent and clean 
in all conversation.” 

On other tests, movie children were found to do poorer work in 
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their school subjects, exhibited less self-control both as measured 
by ratings and by conduct tests, were slightly less skillful in 
judging what the test makers considered the most useful and 
helpful or sensible thing to do in problem situations, and were 
slightly less emotionally stable. There were no significant differ- 
ences in honesty, persistence, suggestibility, and moral knowledge. 

The combined teacher-pupil reputation score favored the non- 
movie children by 9.4 of its probable error. 

On a cooperation test which involved working for an individual 
as against a class prize, the non-movie children “won” by a 
significant (CR 4.7) margin. On four batteries of Hartshome and 
May tests, only the difference on the “Good Citizenship” battery 
approached significance (CR 2.5), again in favor of the non-movie 
group. 

However, equally interesting was the observation that movie 
children were mentioned on all tests much more often than were 
non-movie children. Their names appeared to come more readily 
to mind; they were better known to more of their classmates. Their 
movie going appeared to be a part of their own peer-group 
integration. And while they were perhaps not so highly esteemed 
for their reputations and general conduct, they were more popular 
among their peers. On a “best friend” test, movie children were 
superior (CR 3.3). It was suggestive of a dating pattern, possibly 
associated with movie going, that among the girls twice as many 
movie goers as non-movie goers named boys as best friends. 

At the conclusion of this first phase of the study based on the 
analysis of the Character Education Inquiry data, the investigators 
noted the absence of differences on many other tests. They sug- 
gested that movie children and non-movie children were essentially 
alike and that most of the differences were behavioral, rather than 
in possession of ethical or moral knowledge; i.e., the ability to 
distinguish between “right and wrong.” 

Following these suggestive findings derived from a generalized 
test of conduct and reputation, the inrestigators decided to nanow 
their scope to specific attitudes that may be more directly related 
to motion-picture content They drew up a list of hypotheses de- 
rived from the findings of these and other studies and from 
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assertions made most frequently by critics of the movies. Hey 
designed questionnaire tests to measure these hypotheses and gave 
these tests to equated groups of 416 movie and 443 non-movie 
students. It is worth while to cite from their s ummar y in some 
detail: 

There is evidence to show that movie children admire or are 
more interested in cowboys, popular actors, dancers, and chorus 
while non-movie children are more interested in such types 
as the medical student and college professor. Interest in a type, 
however, does not indicate approval. In the case of chorus girls, 
the movie children more than non-movie children say that few 
chorus girls are worth-while members of society. According to 
expectations the movie children tend to say that most policemen 
torture and mistreat those suspected of crime; that most Spaniards 
are impractical, romantic, and love-makers; that few Russians are 
kind and generous. Contrary to expectations, the movie children 
deny that social workers are busybodles; the movie children be* 
lieve that few Frenchmen are romantic and impractical. . . . 

While there are no differences in attitudes toward crime and 
criminals, there is some evidence that movie children believe that 
few criminals escape their just punishment. On the question of 
the criminal reforming and also involving indirectly sex attitudes, 
there is eridence that under certain conditions the movie children 
expect the hero to cany the girl off by force or compel her to 
dance vdth him . No difference was found in approval or disap- 
proval of such conduct. 

Akin to these two tendencies which involve judgment of what is 
likely to happen is the wiBingness of the movie children to strain 
all probability in order to enable the hero to escape. Consistent 
with the data of Chapter II** showing the movie children to be 
poorly adjusted to school is evidence showing that the movie chil- 
dren believe few teachers lo be too easy and few schoolbooks to 
be interesting. . . . 

In the field of miscellaneous dislikes the movie children are 
relatively more indifferent to distress and famine in India and 
China and relatively more concerned over losing a good friend. 

The movie children read more but the quality of the reading is not 
as high. They go to more dances. They report more recreations 
in which parents participate.** 
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Some Theoretical Implications 


Shuttleworth and May's general summary and interpretation of 
the findings of their classic study is an original and little-rcmem* 
bered source of much "recent” theorizing about mass-media uses 
and effects among young people. Their significance, if anything, is 
heightened by default: the study has never been duplicated by 
more refined methods on a comparable scale. Nor am I aware of 
any substantial criticism of the procedures employed or results 
arrived at by these investigators.** 

Aside from the substantive importance of these findings in 
regard to citizenship conduct and social attitudes of motde fans 
(which may or may not be specifically generallzable to today’s 
conditions), there are theoretical implications in these data which 
permit us to structure our review of further evidence along more 
suggestive lines. These Implications could not be fully developed 
by the authors themselves; today, however, considerable research 
may be cited to support their relevance to further tasks. 

First, we should note some weaknesses in the shotgun approach 
of using a large number of subjects, presuming to equate major 
differences, and focusing on the single variable of movie attend- 
ance. In such a study (as, e.g.. also in that of Rieduti), the area 
of overlapping is maximized. Differences in community life are 
difficult to account for and tend to wash out differential effects of 
movie attendance. Related differences also tend to obscure differ- 
ential uses of content. Indeed, ninety per cent of the total number 
of comparisons made by Shuttleworth and May showed no signifi- 
cant difference between the two groups. 

Secondly, the differences that were obtained in this early study 
suggest certam hypotheses which, while perhaps not entirely novel, 
can now be more clearly formulated and illustrated with support- 
ing research. 

‘■“““'V'! noted that ''in the area of 
ae^nf end labored dili- 

7 ‘o'el of oor fmdioEJ 

testa of r T? the Character Education 

testa of condact and reputation whit* seemed fat removed from 
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the movies have handsomely rewarded a modicum of labor wth 
many significant differences.”*® They were also struck by the high 
specificity of such attitude differences as were found between the 
movie and non-movie children. 

These observations suggest, as other studies also indicate, that 
patterns of life and conduct bear a greater relationship to mass- 
media consumption than do overt attitudes. They further suggest 
that attitudinal relationships, when found, tend to be specific to 
mass-media content and thus to function in the context of the 
behavior patterns of which certain content preferences and con- 
sumption habits are a part 

A further significant observation made by Sbuttleworth and 
May is the statement that many of the findings classified under 
“attitudes” really involve children’s “judgment of what is likely 
to happen” rather than what is approved. Movies bad more to do 
with their perception of reality and conception of what the facts 
might be than with their explicit evaluation of reahty. And finally, 
the behavior and attitude of movie fans appeared to come close 
to a class-linked pattern. 

These suggestions, consistent with other studies, will be dis- 
cussed under the categories of (1) behavioral primacyj (2) 
specificity of attitudes; (3) really orientation; and (4) class-linked 
behavior patterns. 


BEHAVIOR vs. MORAL STAimAR&S 

One significant impression derived from some of the findings 
reviewed in this paper is the apparent primacy of behavioral over 
ideological differences. Adolescents (as well as adults) can reflect 
official ideology without exiubiting corresponding behavior and 
without necessarily rationaliang a conflict between the two. 

The implications we can derive from this notion (well estab- 
Hshed in modem educational practice) include the suggestion that 
differences in citizenslup beha'rior, reputation, and genera! social 
conduct need not correspond to rimilar differences in conscious 
judgment. Ideology and attitudes resist change; behavior is more 
adaptive. Behavior need not be rationalized at all— and it appears 
that in the teenage peer groups it rarely is. But when it is, the 
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r 2 liotialc U specific. Il nit£ht conflict with other unchanged parts 
of ideology. And it probably comes later. 

Brodbcck** subjected a group of adolescents to a comic book 
whose theme was extreme and unpunished violence by a child 
toward parents who appeared to invite, if not deserve, such 
treatment-a subject calculated to have a maximum potential for 
arousing aggression. It did; but the marked behavioral changes 
were not matched by corresponding changes in conscious attitudes 
toward aggression. The same condemnation of severely aggressive 
acts remained. 

Applying the insists of this study to the high school interviews, 
Brodbcck*’ suggested that adolescents may be influenced in that 
way toward social issues. They may still believe in “fair play,“ 
for example, but after concentrated and peer-group mediated ex- 
posure to media products in which violence is the rule, they may 
be more willing to “go along with a crowd.” Once acted out, 
teenagers may tend to justify (heir roles and gradually build 
standards to accommodate them. Or they may not worry about 
changing "sundards" at all. 

srtancTTv or AvrmrDE ounce 

The next notion emerges from the above. It is this: (a) attitude 
change is a function ol alterations in behavior; (b) its nature, 
extent, and duration are dependent on a supporting environment 
and culture; and (c) it is likely to be specific to the related be- 
havior rather than gcncraliied. 

The principle of specificity of effect is well known to communi- 
cation research.” I am suggesting an extension of that principle 
in the direction of behavior-oriented specificity. 

Many experiments show significant changes in attitude following 
exposure to commuiucalion. But most of these were concerned 
with communication technique and strategy, or with measuring the 
impact of subject matter alone. None, so far as 1 know, investigated 
the hypothesis that the relevance of conteni to actual behavior 
patterns (whether consciously rationalized or not) is a more 
significant variable than either technique or content by itself. 

Some notable examples of research on mass-communication 
influence in areas closely xelated to citizenship education suggest 
that: (a) attitude change occurs when relevant to behavior actually 
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practiced, even if not officially sanctioned; (b) attempts fail or 
backfire when not congruent with actual practice or when not 
directed to existing channels of action— even if officially sanctioned 
and overtly approved; (c) when attempts to change attitudes are 
irrelevant to either actual behavior, readily available channels 
for action, or strongly held norms, attitudes may shift in the 
direction of any authoritative and persuasive communication; and 
(d) training in “propaganda analysis” hy itself either has no effect 
on susceptibility or increases resistance to all kinds of attempts 
and is therefore irrelevant to the direction of attitude change.*® 

To the extent that this line of reasoning is correct, it would 
underline the complexity and stress the necessi^ of research in a 
social setting where the communication and attitude variables can 
be found In me anin gful relationship to actual uses and to speofic 
conduct. 


REALITY ORIENTATtO.V 

Another theoretical category of potential relevance to future 
research concerns the special relationship of mass^media exposure 
to the reality orientation of die adolescent. By reality orientation, 
I mean a person’s conception of what the facts aue and what the 
possibilities ntigbt be, aside from bow he feels about these facts or 
possibilities. 

Many aspects of life have little or no anchor in personal or 
group experience. This is especially true for young people who 
grow up and search for identity and role orientation in what has 
been described as in many ways a no man’s land. Popular culture 
helps them define the reality of many aspects of life ffiat are new, 
remote, neglected, or even tabooed by other cultural agencies of 
society, yet have a direct personal relevance to developmental and 
social tasks. Popular culture provides opportunities for experi- 
mentation in implicit approaches and points of %fiew toward each 
of these aspects and problems of life. In popular culture, this is 
done as it can best (or alone) be done; through vivid, dramatic, 
and largely imaginary representations of human problems and of 
the human condition. 

We have seen evidence in the Shuttleworth and May studies 
that judgments of what the facts or possibilities are (“what is 
likely to happen”) may be mote closely related to mass-media 
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exposure than is overt evaluation of these “facts.” Similar clues 
can be derived from the research of others who searched for 
mass-media effects, Rosenthal,'® for example, found that while 
radical modon-picture propaganda tended to make the specific 
social practices advocated by radicals more possible, and thus 
more acceptable, it also led to greater agreement with the statement 
that "radicals are enemies to security." 

In a questionnaire study based on 478 grade-school children, 
Scott” found indications of reality orientation specifically related 
to popular TV western and mystery programs. Unfortunately, no 
control group was used (or available) to test the significance of 
these relationships. In a more carefully designed study, Siegel** 
set out specifically to lest the hypothesis that children's reality 
expectations are influenced by dramatic presentations in the media. 
She exposed matched groups to versiotrs of a radio drama identical 
in all respects except the ending. She found significant diflerences 
In children's expectations of the roles in real life that might be 
taken by the main character involved in the drama. 

Studies in films by Albert,** and in comic books by Brodbeck,” 
yielded similar results. In these, the investigators abo found a 
relationship between reality orientation and actual behavior. “The 
more reality reference the child gave the story,” reported Brodbeck, 
“the more he tended to have his conduct affected by it" In this 
respect, dramatic communication might be analogous to the “reality 
tesfing” functions of socio-drama. 

CUSS-REUTED CLUSTERS OP BEHAVIOR 

We can classify many of the major relationships between differ- 
ent types of media activity and citizenship behaviors into the two 
polar clusters mentioned previously; /.e. the seeking-out pattern 
and the avoidance pattern. 

A composite profile of each of these patterns, based on relation- 
sWps found in a number of stores,” would show the following*. 

1. The seeking.out pattern of behavior appears to be positively 
associated with more diversified exposure to the media; more 
selective exposure, including a ^ater share of public-affairs 
materials; less dependence on any one source of media mate- 
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rials; opimon leadership coupled with greater reliance on inter- 
personal stimulation and inSuence; higher level of information; 
greater activity outside the peer-group sphere; higher reputa- 
tion among teachers and classmates; higher grades in school; 
and lower popularity among school peers. 

2. The avoidance pattern is found most closely associated with 
being a “fan” of any one medium, to the relative exclusion of 
others; with lower grades m school; anxiety elements in per- 
sonality; lower reputation and conduct in the eyes of both 
teachers and classmates, but higher popularity among peers; 
relative social isolation from activity outside the peer-group 
sphere; lower levels of information and political interest or 
activity; and what appeared to investigators to be lack of co- 
operation, greater deceptiveness, less useful reah'ty orientation 
toward common problem situations. 

Since some of these relationships emerged from the Shuttleworth 
and May studies, which claim to have equated their groups on 
the basis of father's occupation (geiurally a fair index of social 
status), some explanation might seem appropriate. The most 
plausible one appears to be the suggestion, advanced by the 
investigators themselves, that perhaps “the equating process was 
not observed far enough.” Be that as it may, in their evaluation 
of this study, Hoban and van Ormer were also "struck by the 
notion that this list of superior behavioral characteristics of the 
persistent movie-abstainer indudcs many items involved in social 
status.” 

The number of significant relationships that appear to hinge 
on social class and the general plausibility of these patterns 
indicate that social class might bear a particular relation to both 
dtizenship and mass-media behavior. The extent, nature, and 
precise meaning of this association would seem to be a major task 
for future research to investigate. 

Conclusion and Implications 

for Research and Action 

The goals and sViHs of democratic citizenship are conspicuous 
by their absence from the world of the mass me^a. The functions 
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of a free press in a self-governing society have been overshadowed 
by the necessity of competing for attention in a market of consumer 
desires and gratifications. Adolescents form a sizable share of this 
market. In general, they conform to its pressures. 

The over-all context of association between mass-media uses 
and citizenship behaviors is not condudvc to the development of 
the ‘‘seeking-out pattern” in regard to interest in or concern with 
social problems. There are, however, great differences in patterns 
of commimity and social Ufc. The effects of the media in this 
context tend to be conservative and reinforcing rather than to 
impel toward change. Mass-media influences might be observed 
most profitably in relation to actual conduct rather than to general 
attitudes, and in regard to judgments of the reality of certain 
aspects of life. 

Too little is known about the citizenship and mass-media be- 
havior that might be peculiar to an adolescent subculture; and the 
differential impact of mass-media materials upon youth of different 
social classes has not been investigated in sufficient depth. 

SOME tnrPOTHESES FOX KESEAXCH 

1. Both the high school and the mass media of communication 
represent “society" communicating to its youth. These two major 
secular agencies of adolescent socialization assume differentiated 
functions in the life of the student, but these functions are implicitly 
related in behavior. 

a. Differences in citizenship behavior in school and community 
are associated with different patterns of mass-media activity. 

b. Avoidance-type behavior is related to monopolization of at- 
tention by relatively few content types or media. 

c. A content analysis associated with the avoidance pattern will 
reveal representation of life more suggestive of general con- 
duct associated with tins pattern than will a content analysis 
associated with any other pattern of behavior. 

2. In a high school relatively successful in providing meaningful 
channels of citizenship activity for students, mass-media patterns 
will assume a different role and complexion even when amount of 

leisure time is held 
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3. The most important inBoence of mass-media content on the 
citizenstup of adolescents is in structuring their orientation toward 
the realities of public life and toward actual community participa- 
tion, rather than in directly affecting attitudes. 

4. Social class is a significant factor related to both dlizenship 
conduct and mass-media behavior. 

a. The avoidance sjTJdrome i* a major obstacle to dthensttip 
education. Mass-media patterns associated with this syndrome 
strongly support its other behavioral manilesiatiom. Citizen- 
ship education alone will not change the class orieotau'on of 
behavior, but will lead to unrationalized coaOicts bem'een con- 
duct and ideology and to increased ansiet)*. 

b. Opportunities for group self-direction and participation in 
citizenship activities, when accompanied by a change in mass- 
media consumption patterns, will lead to a greater alteration in 
the avoidance syndrome, regardless of class, than when not 
accompanied by a change to media patterns. 

SOME IMPUCATTONS FOR AN ACHON PROGRAM 

3, Among the instructional objectives of the action program, 
attention should be gi«n to the development of self-direction in 
the selection and use of mass-media products. The “cultural island'* 
concept of citizenship education (if such is to guide the plan of 
action) should serve not so much the purposes of isolation as the 
purposes of comparison, contrast, and sharpened awareness of the 
evxiyday influences which pen’ade the life of the student. If this 
objective is to be achieved, it is necessary to formulaic spedfic 
goals, methods, and desired outcomes in this area. 

2. The experimental action program should be regarded as a 
social laboratory that transcends the walls of the school. A study 
of the community, homes, and families of participating students 
and an investigation of selected dimensions within the patterns 
of popular culture activity, e'xn on a modest scale, will proWde a 
meaningful backdrop against which to conduct and appraise the 
program. Such investigation is neccssarj’ also for the testing of the 
major hjTXJihcscs ad\-anced in this chapter. 

3. WTiilc the specifics of an action program or of related re- 
search arc beyond the scope of this chapter, it might be suggested 
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here that the planning and testing of educational objectives and the 
design and execution of research, while not necessarily isolated 
from one another, should proceed independently to best preserve 
the integrity of both. 
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CHAPTER SEVEN 


Sociology and 
Character Education 


ALBERT D. ULLMAN 


Academicians have a propensity for interfering 
with the normal course of controversy by insisting that terms and 
concepts involved be defined. Sometimes they find that the referent 
is known to all the participants, but there is difficulty in putting it 
into words. At least, this is true of those who share the same 
cultural background-who are members of the same society. 

But for some academicians, among them sociologists, the most 
mortal of sins is that of ethnocentrism. Thus, a sociologist is likely 
to be mote difficult to satbfy in defining “character” and “citizen* 
smp than many others. His definitions must, if he is to be happy 
wi them, have universal application or contain within themselves 
a description of the Emits of the applicability. He assumes, then, 
the cultural relativity of die concepts. Most discussion in the 
educauonal literature does not meet these criteria, because the 
uiscussions ate descriptions of educational objectives and, there- 
fore, have relevance for only one society. 
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Naturally, the place to start, even for a sociologist, is nith the 
dictionary. Webster gives us a fine menu of definitions from which 
to choose. Definitions fall into two groups: one dealing with 
personality, and the other with moral reputation. In these defini- 
tions, as, indeed, in most, there is an inherent use of a trait 
approach. So, Roback applies “character** to “groups of traits that 
have soda] significance and moral quality.*’^ In Roback’s article 
we see a notion of self- or impulse-control that apparently has 
bad a good deal of influence on those who Iiave written since on 
the subject of character education. 

The next place the sociologist is likely to lool:; and with 
greater confidence of finding a product which satisfies him, is in 
the worts of those of his colleagues who have devoted themselves 
to such matters. A perusal of textbooks on edneationa! sodology, 
inclnding most of those in widespread cirrrent use, reveals that 
the words “character” and “dtizeoship” rarely appear in the 
indexes and, when they do, the wonis are not define in the text 
An exception is the statement found in the textbook by Rodehaver, 
Axtell, and Gross. They define diaracter as follows: “Character 
sums up the socially approved traits that an individual has 
acquired through self discipline.”* The parenthood of this defini- 
tion, whether le^timate or not appears to be Roback’s article in 
the Encyclopedia of the Social Sdencej. A very recent publication 
prepared under the sponsorship of the American Sodolo^cal 
Society is Sociology in the Field of Education by Orville G. Brim, 
Jr.* There is no reference to problems of character or dtixemhip 
education in this work, one which purports to survTy the current 
state of sodologica] research in education. 

I suspect that one reason why these words do not appear in very 
much of the sodolo^’ca] literature in the same context in which 
they arc used by educators is that they haw other meanings, 
particularly the word “character.” Although the educator tends 
to refer to specific personality traits or behaviors when he discusses 
character, most sociologists arc likely to think of character as the 
equivalent of personality; that is, an organization of aH of the 
behavioral traits of an individmil. They are likely to link it with 
the word “national," as in "national character.” Inkeles and 
Levinson make it clear that what they mean by national character 
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is “modal personalty patterns in the populations of particular 
societies.”* 

In our present effort, we are faced with the choice of using the 
word “character" in its general or in its restricted sense. There 
is precedent, particularly among educators, for the latter usage, 
and I shall coofonn to it, 

I feel that the word “citizenship” offers less of a problem. Its 
use in the relevant literature indicates that it is always coupl^ 
with some notion of participation or nonparticipation in civic 
affairs. Frequently, the matter is simplified to the point where 
participaUon, is equated with good citizenship and nonparticipation 
with bad. One might presume that a person of good character 
would have to be a good citizen. However, the relation between 
these concepts is not at all clear to me, except that I feel that 
"character” is a more inclusive term. Therefore, I will devote most 
of the present discussion to character. 

Sociologists have not created any specific techniques for the 
study of character as such. They have not been particularly inter- 
ested in the field except as it is included in work on socialization 
and social control. However, there are techniques which are 
shared hy sociologists and other social and behavioral scientists 
which have often been overlooked by educators doing research 
and undertaking action in character education. An example of a 
sophisticated approach to action and evaluation in character edu- 
cation is presented in the report by Hyman and Wright of 
Columbia’s Bureau of Applied Social Research.® 

This effort may almost serve as a model, at least in this stage 
of development of the art, for research on the effects of a given 
course of action. Its importance lies not only in the techniques 
used but in the design of the work. This contains one most 
important element: the evaluation of the action performed is 
made by an independent evaluation group. Although they had the 
blessings of the action group and their utmost cooperation, the 
evaluators operated totally apart from the action effort. In this 
respect, the study is almost unique. 

Typically, those who take the action do the evaluating. Also 
typically, their hearts and heads are in the action aspects of the 
piogmn', evaluation suffers from Inadequacy of observation, from 
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selective perception, and from ignorance of the tools available for 
such purposes. One can contrast the rich findings of the Hyman 
and Wright study with the interesting, humane, impressionistic, 
and unreliable reports of other action programs that ^d not have 
built-in, independent evaluation programs. ITjere are a number of 
examples of these described in the AASA yearbook of 1954.® 

Nothing I have said above should be interpreted as an expression 
of feeling that relatively unstructured studies have not served a 
useful purpose. On the contrary, they have provided us with the 
necessary insights for the isolation of variables, the construction 
of hypo^eses, and the training of personnel who are sophisticated 
in this work. It is probably true that at this point we have enough 
such examples of insight-provocation so that we can go ahead with 
confidence to somewhat more objective programs of hypothesis 
testing. 

In one respect, a high level of sophisUcafion has been achieved 
in earUer studies. It is found in the clear espousal of the notion 
that character and cidxenship can be observed only through their 
behavioral correlates. That is, one no longer finds statements of 
objectives or of outcomes of programs in terms of “he is,” but 
in terms of “he does.” 

The so-called trait approach has not been successful in studies 
of leaderstup, character, or any land of behavior that has role 
components. What is available for observation is overt behavior. 
The road from such behavior to the trait is not accessible. All one 
can do is to describe the degree of specificity or generality of a 
^ven class of behaviors in a pven class of situations. Even here, 
the problems of identifying the boundaries of the classes is a 
serious issue. 

At this point 1 should like to attempt to locate the general area 
of sociology or the behavioral sciences in which character educa- 
tion properly belongs. I believe it to be in what is commonly called 
the “culture and personality” field. Describing the area with one 
word from anthropology and another from psychology may seem 
to be a step toward technological unemployment for the sociolo^st, 
but there is really no danger. Both concepts are so much a part 
of current sociology that to attempt to isolate them and drop them 
from the discipline would be impossible as well as undesirable. 
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What we deal with when we discuss culture and personality are 
two things: first, the variability of cultural patterns together with 
variability in personality, and, second, the processes whereby per- 
sons who are members of the same sodcty become like one another 
as they internalize the common culture enacted by that society. 
Although almost all sociology deals. In one way or another, with 
normative behavior, the culture and personality field is especially 
committed here. 

We can sec from this that the student of culture and personality 
is forced to consider the socialization process central to his 
interests. Furthermore, he emphasizes likenesses among members 
of the same society who arc pr^ucts of this particular socialization 
pattern. Even when he spends a good deal of his time, as 
anthropolopsts do, demonstrating cultural and correlated person- 
ality diSerences, he is talking about the modal personality within 
a society or subsociety. 

Obviously the character educator deals with much of the same 
material. However, he does not take as his responsibility the entire 
process of socialization. The character educator starts with an 
already “housebroken” child and attempts to work toward cultural 
conformity in specific areas-tbose where the job of achieving 
conformity has not been successfully accomplished. Generally, 
these areas are at the level of intcrpenonal relations, which are 
a step removed from intimate, primary group-interaction patterns. 
The ordinary agencies of socialization presumably are in family 
life, in the the activities of a peer group, and so on. It is at the 
level of interaction at the secondary level, or in group-to-group 
relations, and in situations involving conflicting group values that 
the character educator’s task lies. The kinds of behavior he 
deals with occur in relationsWps involving choice and a conflict of 
impulses or needs. 

When a person resists tendencies or impulses to deviate from 
custom in a direction which is deleterious to the majority, he is 
acting as one with good character or as a good citizen. When he 
resists^ tendencies or impulses to conform to custom and behaves 
as an innovator or protester, he also may be acting as a good citizen 
with good character. Thus, character problems and character 
education deal with conformity and deviation from custom under 
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the following conditions: (1) where choice is involved, with con- 
flicting impulses; and (2) where the chosen behavior results in, or 
is intended to result in, benefit or harm to the society. 

One might describe the behavior of the “ided citizen” as 
creative conformity. In many respects the ideal resembles Maslow’s 
“self-actualizing personality.”’ 

Probably there would be no questions regarding purposes and 
outcomes of character education if it were not for the need to 
keep channels for social change open. With respect to this function, 
the character educator shares the general confusion regarding the 
task of formal agencies of education. The sociologist regards the 
basic mission of the educational agen^ as twofold: conservation 
of the existing culture, including as part of the culture provision 
for change such as that produced by scientific investigation, and a 
“weeding-out” process wherein certain items of culture are rejected. 
Thus, when one builds a curriculum, he decides what areas of the 
culture are important enough to be ensured of transmission. In 
preparing the specific unit or course, the teacher further screens 
the available material to present a somewhat different body of 
information, attitudes, and skills than he received. We may question 
the basic premises of such selection procedures and receive the 
answer that the teacher does this as a product of his socie^, just 
like anyone else. He reflects the drift of culture. Events which 
impinge on tus society and on the specific groups of which he is 
a member pass through the unique filter of aspects of his own 
personality and experiences. The filtrate is, in part, what and how 
be teaches. 

But cultural change takes place with reference to the value 
systems of persons and peoples. Notions of right and wrong, of 
propriety and impropriety, notions which are at the heart of the 
character educator’s work, are constantly changing. One need only 
look at the dating behavior of successive generations of Americans 
of similar social class to recognize this. Therefore, one must 
suggest that sociology, a discipline which has interested itself in 
social and cultural change, has much to offer the character edu- 
cator in sensitiziiig bim to the facts of change and the methods 
whereby it is accomplished. 

The specific nature of the contribution may be a matter of 
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with particular reference to development of the self.^* It appears 
clear that in the process of interaction, one constantly tests his 
self-concept against the concept of himself revealed by others. In 
a footnote to the Children’s Bureau publication noted above, 
Erikson presents this provocative statement which emphasizes the 
eSects upon self of others’ attitudes. 


In an unpublished paper, the sociologist Kai T. Erikson dis- 
cusses three developmental stages in the professionalization of a 
criminal career. *1116 stage of introduction occurs when the indi- 
vidual first becomes acquainted with delinquent or criminal roles 
and learns to experiment with their portrayal in childhood games. 
Attribution is the later stage in which the community accepts 
these experimental portrayals as the roles most characteristic of 
the individual, the roles in which his attributes are most recog- 
nizably represented. This would seem to occur sometime in middle 
or late adolescence, an age in which society searches for tags by 
which to identify and place its maiuriog memben. The final 
stage, eommitment, takes place when the individual organizes his 
conception of himself around that central theme and turns to 
enme as an occupational career.*^ 

It should hardly be necessary to add that the same sequence can 
apply to any seU-concept, whether It be that ot delinquent, hand- 
some man, popular member, or “good goy.” It is a product ot 
mteranion. Grambs has made the same point in her Sudy of a 
aScenT”® adolescent group: "Many adolescents perceive 
units “d nmilZ'goStl"-' bad 

for brln She goes On to point out the need 

Sett “ “ self^on^p, among ado- 

prl“era“ttts^IffS;t\“’' ? 

whom one interacts, -fhe '■ ™ 

ulatly of the esistenee of sStas, dw ‘’'ean^t.on partio- 
range of mteiactiom differences, is to limit the 

Havighurst nod Tuba comment on this as follows: 

who are learning ' ^ Prairie City 
s values and standards which deviate from the 
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middle-class forms. The Lutherans are learning a more rigorous, 
puritanical morality. Most of the out-of-school group are leam- 
ing a morality which is generally stigmatized as “lower class,” 
and some of the lower-class boys and girls who are in high school 
but not wen adjusted to its sodal life are becoming discontented 
and hostile toward nuddle-class values.^* 

The study by Havighurst and Taba is useful not only in its own 
right, but because it was part of the same effort that produced 
Elmtown's Youth. la these works, we have a better pietttre of the 
life of the adolescent and his place in the communiQf than is avail- 
able in any other place with which the writer is familiar. 

There is some indication in the findings of Havighnrst and Taba 
that there is a way out of the stereotyping associated with social- 
class membership. They say: 

An alternative hypothesis which seemed substantiated by the 
findings is that the character reputation of subjects b detennioed 
primarily by the degree to which their actual behavior conforms 
to the mldcUe<Iass standards of the school. If the individual fits 
into the life of the school, if be strives for the goals set up es:- 
plicltly Of Implicitly by the school, bis reputation for character 
will be high. If be does not conform to school standards or sub- 
scribe to school ideologies his reputation for character will be 
low.*® 

In other words, if the lower-class adolescent rejects his class, 
including his fanuly, and accepts the value system of the middle 
class, he will be acceptable to ie nuddle class. In fact, this rarely 
happens, as we can see in Elmtown's Youth. HoUmgsbead’s ex- 
planation of this is as follows: 

The class V adolescent’s family background and prestige posi- 
tion are such that he is made to feel unwanted in the classroom, 
on the playground, or in the clubs and extracurricular acti>ities 
that are an integral part of the school situation. This same isolat- 
ing process operates in the clmrches and youth groups. Within the 
confines of the adolescent world, intangible barriers are erected 
against the class V boy or girl by boys and girls who belong to the 
acceptable segments of the social structure which channelize the 
socid relations of the class V youngster to his class equals.*^ 
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The realities of contact with adolescents include recognition 
of the effects of social-class membership in isolating groups of 
adolescents from one another. A number of investigators stress 
the isolation of adolescents in general from adults in general. 
Although we have already mentioned a study by Elkin and Westley 
that states that the isolation occurs only in lower-class adolescents, 
the weight of opinion is probably on the other side. Thus, 
Hollingshead speaks of the “conspiracy of silence” that enables 
the adolescent to violate adult taboos with irapunity.*^ Further- 
more, there is scattered evidence to indicate that the person who 
is less able than many others to build a bridge to the adolescent 
is the teacher. Collier and Lawrence report that when adolescents 
were asked what changed their feeling of isolation, the least 
significant factor was “Talking with teachers or advisors.”** Havig- 
hurst and Taba report that in answer to the statement, *T am really 
a great deal like this person,” no teachers were mentioned.** 

It is probably not strange that this is so. If, as appears to be the 
case, the adolescents in a school participate in a social system that 
is different from the official school social system, the sanctions 
that ate important to the adolescent ate controlled by his peers, 
not by teachers.** It is likely that (hose adults who are significant 
to this system arc those who control some assignment of role which 
is important within the adolescent soda} system. Thus, a teacher 
of driving is important to the teenager because he controls a 
pemussion which, when granted, places the adolescent in a favor- 
able posidon. In a recent conference on alcohol education, when 
discussion over its place in the curriculum came up, it was 
suggested that the person who runs the driver-education program 
would be best fitted to handle it. 

In this judgment we have an effective admission of the fact that 
when it comes to transmitting values, the typical classroom teacher 
is in a weak position. The driver-education director, the football 
coach, and a few others have something adolescents want; they 
have the power to make asrignments which effectively confer 
prestige upon the adolescent within his peer group. Havighurst 
and Taba have recognized tins point. In attempting to discover 
who the adults were who were considered in a favorable light, 
they found: 
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The members of the school staff who received the most men- 
tions are those who have administrative responsibility and whose 
contacts with students tend to be on a personal rather than on a 
classroom basis. Classroom teachers who received the most men- 
tions are those who are responsible for cxtracmricular activities 
which increase their personal contacts wtih students.®® 


As one deals more with the literature on adolescence and with 
adolescents themselves, he feels more stron^y that the isolation 
of adolescent from adult social systems is almost necessary for the 
young person. The new demands being placed upon him and the 
nearness of his entry into the complex adult society weigh upon 
him. The simple, relatively uncontradicted morality which has 
served him through his childhood no longer suffices. His response 
is to become idealistic and cynical at the same time. Havighurst 
and Taba show that there is differential response to various moral 
qualities. Thus, they say, “Of the five traits, standards of honesty 
are the most widely and unquesdoniogly accepted."®' But when 
the area of ’loyalty" is examined, beliefs “seem to be confused 
and uncertain.”** 

In this, I believe we have a kind of scale of uncertainty in 
moral behefs that is associated vrith the specificity of experience 
with each trmt. Thus, the child has been punished for dishonesty 
and praised for honesty. This is a class of problems he has been 
faced with for some time. As for “loyalty,” it is something new. 
Not until late childhood and adolescence is he asked to be loyal 
to anything. The nature of the act of being loyal is not clear. The 
fact ffiat it involves group-lo-group relations, or that it involves 
a conflict resulting from multiple-group membeKhip, makes it a 
more complicated matter. The adolescent seeks to reduce the 
complexity of moral problems by redudng them to stereotypes. 
These occur when there is little information on a subject, never 
when there is a good deal. Indeed, one aspect of the nature of 
the authoritarian personality may be its need to be right in order 
to avoid the displeasure of ^ parent, and one way to be right is to 
repress the possibility of alternatives.*® So fiercely does the ado- 
lescent protect his stereotypes that one may suspect the presenos 
of some such mechanism. 
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Perhaps the way to break mto these stereotypes is to bolatc and 
attack them with information. Remmers and Radlcr have collected 
Jarge numbers of responses to vai^g attitude polls which help us 
in identifying the stereotypes.*® One would at least like to sec the 
nature of the resistances adolescents put up in order to protect 
their stereotypes. It may even be that the isolation from adults 
is an expression of such resistance. 

Moreover, the question of the source of stereotypes leads us 
once again to problems of social organizadoo. Arc stereotypes like 
attitudes, in that certain groups are more important to the 
individual than others as sources? In other words, docs the 
important body of materia! on reference groups, new as it is, 
have relevance here? ■ 

Reference-group theory simply recognizes that multiple-group 
membership involves differential influence. Certain groups hold 
polar posidons, positive or negative, with regard to values. They 
are the major sources of values. As such they are of particular 
signiflcance to the individual. One may well assume that, for any 
program of education to effect change in a person, the fact of the 
existence of reference groups must be taken into consideration. In 
so doing, the educator will be forced to take into consideration 
many of the variables we have already considered; for example, 
social class, sex, age, and so on. But the sociologist in telling the 
educator what he must do abo b forced to meet a reality: 
the limits of Ws knowledge. In attempting to be of help to the 
character educator, the sodologist clari&es for himself some funda- 
mental questions that need answering. In the section to follow, 
several quick questions are posed. 


Recommendalions for Research 

1. Perhaps the most obvious and important question to be 
raised is this: What are the groups, membership and nomnember- 
ship, with which various adolescents come into contact; what are 
their relative influences; and how are the various influences 
integrated? 

One assumes that an Investigation attempt'ing to answer thb 
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question would find answers specific to certain groups of adoles- 
cents: those of certain age, sex, residence, social class, religion, 

2. Certain adults in our society find themselves in positions of 
planning for youth groups. What are their social-class ori^s and 
how does this influence their points of vieNV? Are other sociological 
variables significant here? 

3. We have discussed the problems of transmitting middle-class 
values to lower-class adolescents. We need to know more about 
(a) whether it is passible, (b) whether doing it has latent effects 
at present not foreseen. 

4. We also have referred to the impact on one’s self-concept of 
the attitudes of others toward one. Is it not likely that operating 
upon the attitudes of significant persons in the adolescent’s life 
may alter the self-concept? In order to do this, we have to know 
more about how certain persons become significant 

5. We have noted that teachers are, apparently, poor trans- 
mitters of significant values. Why this is so is not at all clear. The 
fact needs examlnatloa to uncover leads. Characteristics of teachers 
as individuals and of the nature of the teacher-student interactive 
process require further investigation. One lead, obviously, is 
the finding ^at some individuab in the school system are relatively 
important as transmitters of values. Given a difference in this 
respect among teachers and others, an exploration of the differ- 
ences becomes feasible. 

6. We have also noted that adolescents tend to isolate themselves 
from the adult world. The characteristics of thb isolation, its ex- 
tent, and its utility for the adolescent arc subjects for investigation. 


NOTES 
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Perhaps the way to break into these stereotypes is to isolate and 
attack them with information. Remmcrs and Radier have collected 
large numbers of responses to varying altitude polls which help us 
in identifying the stereotypes.*® One would at least like to see the 
nature of the resistances adolescents put up in order to protect 
their stereotypes. It may even be that the isolation from adults 
is an expression of such resistance. 

Moreover, the question of the source of stereotypes leads us 
once again to problems of social organixalioo. Arc stereotypes like 
attitudes, in that certain groups arc more important to the 
individual than others as sources? In other words, docs the 
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program of education to effect change in a person, the fact of the 
existence of reference groups must be taken into consideration. In 
so doing, the educator will be forced to take into consideration 
many of the variables we have already considered; tor example, 
social class, sex, age, and so on. But the sociologist in telling the 
educator what he must do also is forced to meet a reality: 
the limits of his knowledge. In attempting to be of help to the 
character educator, the sociologist clarifies lor himselt some funda- 
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several quick questions are posed. 
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question would find answers specific to certain groups of adoles- 
cents: those of certain age, sex, residence, social class, religion. 

2. Certain adults in our sodety find themselves in positions of 
planning for youth groups. What are their social-class origins and 
how does this influence their points of view? Are other sociological 
variables significant here? 

3. We have discussed the problems of transmitting middle-class 
values to lower-class adolescents. We need to know more about 
(a) whether it is possible, (b) whether doing it has latent effects 
at present not foreseen. 

4. We also have referred to the impact on one’s self-concept of 
the attitudes of others toward one. Is it not likely that operating 
upon the attitudes of significant persons in the adolescent’s life 
may alter the self-concept? In order to do this, we have to know 
more about how certam persons become significant 

5. We have noted that teachers are, apparently, poor trans- 
mitters of significant values. Why this is so is not at all clear. The 
fact needs examination to uncover leads. Characteristics of teachers 
as individuals and of the nature of the teacher-student interactive 
process require further investigation. One lead, obviously, is 
the finding that some individuals in the school system are relatively 
important as transmitters of values. Given a difference in this 
respect among teachers and others, an exploration of the differ- 
ences becomes feasible. 

6. We have abo noted that adolescents tend to isolate themselves 
from the adult world. The characteristics of this isolation, its ex- 
tent, and its utility for the adolescent are subjects for investigation. 
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CHAPTER EIGHT 


The Relevance of 
Selected Psychological Data 
for Citizenship Education 

EZRA V. SAUL 


Any effort which aspires to the title op the 
present chapter will of nccesd^ have serious liimtations. The pies- 
eot effort is no exception. In order to make these limitations explicit, 
a word concerning the orientation, organization, and content of 
this chapter is in order. 

I make no attempt to conceal my naivetS regarding the history 
and content of citizenship education. Furthermore, I am very much 
aware that the notions of character, personality, and citizenship 
are extremely abstract and subsume a considerable variety of 
dynamic processes, mechanisms, and so forth, of which present-day 
social science is at best only dimly aware. Such reasons have led 
me to take the position that certain psychological concepts such 
as those of attitudes, commooication, petcepUon, and learning 
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are useful in the generation of q>ec^c research findings and that 
such concepts have pertinence to problems of adolescent character, 
personality, and dtizenship behatnor. 

In the material which follows I have tried to do two things. 
The first is to draw attention to the number and variety of current 
publications in psychology which have pertinence to problems of 
adolescent character and citizenship education. Secondly, I have 
tried to comment, as a psychologist, on selected aspects of citizen- 
ship behavior and some of the uses educators have made of 
psychological concepts and data in the development and establish- 
ment of citizenship training programs. 


The Current Literature 

Regarding the literature searched, the present effort has been 
primarily restricted to a limited examination of selected items 
reported in the Psychological Abstrcu:ts for the years 1955, 1956, 
1957, and the initial issues of 1958. More specifically, some 200 
titles appearing in the categories of developmental psychology, 
social psychology, and educational psychology have been reviewed. 
The choice of this literature was motivated by the desire to assess 
the quantity and variety of recently published research pertinent 
to adolescent personality, character, and dtizcnship behavior. The 
material selected, though extremely heterogeneous in content, can 
be grouped into several categories. 

DESCRIPTIOM AND AtEASUREMENT OF 
INTERESTS AND ATTITUDES 

Perhaps one of the most intensively researched areas in ptycbol- 
ogy having pertinence to the present topic is that of interest and 
attitude structure and measurement. The current review of the 
literature rmcovered an extensive number of leievant investtgatferas. 
Perhaps the most inclusive study is the publication by Remmers 
and Radler^ on the American teenager, which summarizes a 
number of individual researches pertinent to the plans, problems, 
fears, prejudices, and beliefs expressed by teenagers. Similar 
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studies are those by Remmers, HortOQ, and Seibert,* Heath, Maier, 
and Remmers,* and Pierto* niuslrations of the findings and 
conclusions of such studies axe the following excerpts from 
Remmers and Radlcr: 

. . . we may surmise that our teenagers seemed to be poorly 
informed about differences between economic and political sys- 
tems. They seem to dodge their own responsibilities where cor- 
ruption is known to eust. They lend lo hold little belief for the 
efficacy of writing to one's congressman lo help influence national 
policy, and they reject the pressure group as a proper democratic 
insUtutiOD. 

... we find that American teenagers have well-crystallized 
democratic attitudes with respect to religious freedom, the right to 
trial by jury and equality of opportunity. But the typical teen- 
ager shows an alanrung dtspostUon to reject some democratic be- 
liefs. to throw away some of the basic freedoms guaranteed in the 
Bill of Rights, and to accept many autboritariao and totalitarian 
beliefs and values in their place . . .* 

Studies such as these contained other detailed findings and con- 
clusions too numerous to be stated, although they are of importance 
in discussing specific programs of ciUitnsbip education. 

Atfitude studies of the teenager and young adult cover a wide 
range of particular factors. Illustrative of such is the study by 
Ruth* on the attitude of university students toward politico-eco- 
nomic issues. This study essentially indicates that the attitudes held 
by university students arc not a function of the economic and 
social status of their parents. Another interesting study is that 
by Chapman"' on the attitudes of juveniles toward legal authorities, 
in which, generally speaking, no significant difference was found 
between the attitudes of delinquent as against nondelinquent 
cluldten. Also of interest is a study by Crane* concerning the 
stereotypes of the adult held by early adolescents, where results 
suggest that such stereotypes are not likely to change after age 
thirteen, and show significant sex differences in connection with 
social skills. 

An extremely intensive area of research would appear to be that 
of ascertaining correlates of vaiious measured attitudes, such as 
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those of authoritarianisin and ethnoceatnsm. In connection, 
several studies were uncovered daring the present search of the 
literature. Ihe work of Souerwine,* Bomstein and Coleman,^® 
Rosen,^ Canipbell,^ Wamatb,’* and Landis^* are instances in 
point The data from the» studies are in keeping with the generali- 
zations made by Christie and Cook: 

... it was estimated that the correlation between the F-Scale 
and either intelligence test scores or years of education would fall 
between —.50 and —.60 in a representative cross-sectional sample... 

. . . data indicated clearly the lack of relationship between 
authoritarianism and (American political} party preference . . . 

. . . F scores were positivdy related to non-voting in cross- 
sectional samples . . . 

. . . high scorers on F chose more authoritarian presidential 
aspirants (Taft and MacAithur) than did low F scorers . . . 

... the authoritarian syndrome reflects adherence (o values 
which run counter to those accepted by liberal and literate cid- 
zens of the United States . . 

Three studies by Siegel, Coon, Peplnsky, and Rubin,“ Moss,^^ 
and FreehiU** pertain to the expressed standards of conduct which 
adolescents feel should or should not apply to themselves, to 
teachers, and to parents. In the Sie^l et aU and the Moss studies, 
it is interesting to note that students, teachers, and parents mani- 
fested close agreement as to what student standards of beha^no^ 
should be. The FreehUl study provides evidenw that students 
selected as being democratic by test scores are also independently 
judged as being democratic by a faculty committee. This latter 
study is suggestive of the validi^ of existing scales of democratic 
character. An interesting study by Holman^* casts light on the 
kinds of individuals adolescents will seek out in soliciting help on 
personal problems. 

Although the foregoing studies are helpful in providing descrip- 
tive information concerning the attitudinal systems of adolescents 
and of the many psychosocial correlates of these attitudes, the 
essential utility of studies to citizenship behavior pivots on the 
validity of the notion that interests and attitudes are determinants 
of social behavior. Although there is tittle reason to question the 
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validity of such a general relationship, there is serious question as 
to whether the specific interest-attitudinal correlates of positive 
democratic behaviors are known. 

CONDITIONS AFFECTINO THE FORMATION 
AND MODIFICATION OP ATTITUDES 

Second only to research on descriptive attributes of attitudes is 
the volume of research directed toward the study of the formation 
and modifiability of attitudes. The present review of the literature 
revealed a number of studies in this particular category pertinent 
to citizenship. The work of Thistlethwaite, de Haao, and Kame- 
netzky Thistlethwaite and Kamenetzky,** Cromwell,** Sawyer,** 
Tannenbaum,** Kelley and Woodruff,** and Cooper** is illustrative. 
These studies are concerned with the effects of various communi- 
cation variables In changing measured attitudes. Their conclusions 
are, In general, compatible with the findings and conclusions re- 
ported in such summary works as those of Hovland et al., and 
Schramm et of.** Illustrative of such findings and conclusions are 
the following excerpts from Hovland: 

. . . High ctedibiUty soutces had a substantially greater imme- 
diate effect on the audience's opinions than low credibility 
sources. 

... In communications which deal with complicated issues. It is 
generally more effective to atate the conclusion explicitly than to 
rely upon the audience to draw its own conclusions. 

. . . once a belief is modified by an effective communication 
there will be a tendency for the newly acquired opinions to inter- 
fere with the subsequent acquisition of any incompatible opin- 
ions. 

. . . persons who are most strongly motivated to retain their 
membership in a group will be most resistant to communications 
contrary to the standards of the group. 

. . . spoken agreement induced by role playmg fends to increase 
the effectiveness of persuasive communication.** 


The essential implication o£ research in, this area is that suffi- 
cient knowledge is avaUablc to set down rules and prescriptions 
for the design of certain materials and procedures having maximal 
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effects in inducing attitude cjianges pertinent to citizenship be- 
havior. To the knowledge of the writer, no such effort has been 
undertaken with the explicit purpose of formulating rules for the 
induction of positive democratic attitudes and values. 

The work of French and Ernest," Kal^ Saraoff, and hfcClin- 
lock,*® Holder,*^ and Wagman®* produced essentially descriptive 
studies relating certain chara<^ristics of the individual to modi- 
fiability of attitudes. Wagman, for instance, as well as French and 
Ernest, relates the effects of attitude change to authoritarian 
personality, whereas Katz and Holder undertake studies relating 
ego defease to attitude change, and relationships of conformity 
and consistency of value attitudes to personal and social ad- 
justment 

The work of Cook and Sellti:^ and Gundlach** relates to the 
effects of particular kinds of personal experiences on attitude 
changes. Agam the studies ia general urge the caution that contact 
per se between majority and minority group members is not a 
sufBcieot coodiUoa for the induction of positive intergroup or 
interracial attitudes. 

One of the most provocative studies unco^■ercd is that of Pearl,** 
who attempted to assess the effects of psj’choiherapcutic experi- 
ence upon ethnocentric and prejudicial attitudes as measured by 
the CaWomia E scale. Pearl condudes that such treatment wodd 
result in the reduction of negative altitudes and that group 
pqrchotherapy would be more effective than indiridual psjxho- 
iherapy. The implications of this study are severalfold. One 
primary value of the study is to provide some validating infoima- 
tioa for the notion that indiriduab wbo are “mentally healthy” 
are more likely to have and develop positire democratic attitudes 
than individuals who are “mentally unhealthy.” The study also 
suggests a specific method for the modification of negative atti- 
tudes as they might be encountered in particular school settings. 

Although the reviewed studies on the formation and modifi- 
ability of attitudes are only representaliw of those which are 
available, there is considerable support for the generalization that 
important social attitudes and knowledges are susceptible to 
change as a function of emotional predispositions, peisonM experi- 
ences, communications, and psj^hothcrapcutic procedures. 
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validity of such a general relationship, there is serious question as 
to whether the specific interest-attitudinal correlates of positive 
democratic behaviors are known. 

CONDITIONS APPECTTNO TlfE FORMATION 
AND MODIFICATION OF ATTtttJDES 

Second only to research on descriptive attributes of attitudes is 
the volume of research directed toward the study of the formation 
and modifiability of aidtudes. The present review of the literature 
revealed a number of studies in this particular category pertinent 
to cidzenship. The work of Thistlcihwaifc, de Haan, and Kamc- 
netzky,*® Thistlethwaite and Kainenelzky,*' Cromwell,** Sawyer,** 
Tannenbaum,** Kelley and Woodrull,** and Cooper** is illustrative. 
These studies are concerned with the effects of various communi- 
cation variables in changing measured attitudes. Their conclusions 
ate, in general, compatible with the findings and conclusions re- 
ported In such summary works as those oi Hovland et ol., and 
Schramm el of.** Illustrative of such findings and conclusions are 
the following excerpts from Hovland: 

, . . High eredibility sources bad a substantially greater imme- 
diate effect on the audience's opinions than low credibility 
sources. 

... la communications which deal with complicated issues, it is 
generally more effective to state the conclusion explicitly than to 
rely upon the audience to draw its own conclusions. 

. , . once a belief is modified by an effective communication 
there will be a tendency for the newly acquired opinions to inter- 
fere with the subsequent acqui»tion of any incompatible opin- 
ions. 

. . . persons who are most strongly motivated to retain their 
membership in a group win be most resistant to communications 
contrary to the standards of the group. 

. . . spoken agreement induced by role playing tends to increase 
the effectiveness of penoasrve communication.^^ 

The essential implication of research in this area is that suffi- 
cient knowledge is available to set down rules and prescriptions 
for the design of certain materials and procedures having maximal 
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efiects in inducing attitude cdianges pertinent to citizenship be- 
havior. To the knowledge of the writer, no such effort has been 
undertaken with the explicit purpose of formulating rules for the 
induction of positive democratic attihrdes and values. 

The work of French and Ernest,®^ Katz, Samoff, and McClin- 
tock,^® Holder,®* and Wagman®® produced essentially descriptive 
studies relating certain characteristics of the individual to modi- 
fiability of attitudes. Wagman, for instance, as well as French and 
Ernest, relates the effects of attitude change to authoritarian 
personality, whereas Katz and Holder undertake studies relating 
ego defense to attitude change, and relationships of conformity 
and consistency of value attitudes to personal and social ad- 
justment. 

The work of Cook and ScUti^ and Gundlach®* relates to the 
effects of particular kinds of personal experiences on attitude 
changes. Again the studies in general urge the caution that contact 
per se between majority and minority group members is not a 
sufScient condition for the induction of positive intergroup or 
interracial attitudes. 

One of the most provocative studies uncovered is that of Pearl,” 
who attempted to assess the effects of psychotherapeutic experi- 
ence upon ethnocentric and prejudidal attitudes as measured by 
the California E scale. Pearl concludes that such treatment would 
result in the reduction of negative attitudes and that group 
psychotherapy would be more effective than indiridual psycho- 
therapy. The impUcations of this study are severalfold. One 
primary value of the study is to proride some validating informa- 
tion for the notion that indiriduals who are “mentally healthy” 
are more likely to have and develop positive democratic attitudes 
than indiriduals who arc “mentally unhealthy.” The study also 
suggests a specific method for the modification of negative atti- 
tudes as they might be encountered in particular school settings. 

Although the reviewed studies on the formation and modifi- 
ability of attitudes are only representative of those which are 
available, there is considerable support for the generalization that 
important social attitudes and Imowledges are susceptible to 
change as a function of emotional predispositions, personal experi- 
ences, communications, and ptycbotiierapeutic procedures. 
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DETERMINANTS OP OVERT SOCIAL BEtWVlOR 

All too frequently, research pcrtiflcnt to the process of social- 
ization selects some attitudinal measure as the dependent variable. 
Although such studies arc valuable, they stress the verbal and sub- 
jective components of social behavior. Thettfore it is of special 
interest to note three available studies which pertain to or utilize 
overt behaviors pertinent to citizenship as dependent measures. 
In one such study by Lefkowitz, Blake, and Mouton,” It was 
demonstrated that pedestrians snobted the prohibition of traffic 
signals more often in the presence of an ezpcrimeitter's model who 
violated the prohibition. Furthermore, this study demonstrates the 
importanct of the model's attire in inducing ^e nonconforming 
behavior. Haylhora et alV report a study in which high and low 
F'Seore people were pven the task of recording a script for a 
movie scene. Significant difTcrences between the high and low F 
score were found in relation to rated behavioral traits, recorded 
behavioral acts, and responses to a postmeeting reaction sheet. 

In a provocative study, Solomon Asch” Investigated some of 
the conditions responsible for independence and lack of independ- 
ence in the face of arbitrary group pressure. Among the pre- 
liminary findings reported in this study was the following: the 
greatest error in minority judgments occurred when public an- 
nouncement of the decision was required and diminished in the 
extent of error when the need (or announcing it publicly was 
removed. There was conriderable varblion in the ability of 
indiwduals to resist the arWtrary judgments of the majority. 

Though circumstances permit brief citation of only three studies 
on this topic, others are known to exist. It is the opinion of the 
writer that the most needed infonnation pertinent to undeistamhng 
citizenship is that which lebtes to the correlates and determinants 
of those specific social behaviors of the individual involved in 
democratic self-government, e.g., descriptive characteristics of 
adolescents and adults who vote, take part in political and social 
groups, and prepare petitions to governmental agencies. 

FORMAL SOCIALIZATION FROCESSES IN EDUCATION 

The studies which follow represent recent researches on the 
effects of more formal educational practices and procedures on 
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socialization. One article by Mennes** assessed the effectiveness of 
integrating English and World History classes. Mennes found the 
integrated class to be more effective than the separated conven- 
tional instruction in English and history in nineteen out of twenty- 
nine comparisons between the two groups. 

Zeleny*® in another study suggests the effective use of soci^ 
drama as an md in teaching international relations m world 
history. In another experimental report, Phelps and Dobm 
indicate the effectiveness of problem-solving discission techniques 
to be greater than that of conventional instructional procedures 
in the teaching of hi^ school civics courses. Ihese mvestigalors 

further indicate that the problem-solving discussion tec^ques 

would appear to be more effective with individuals of higher l.U. 
as contrasted with lower I.Q. . . 

Two provocative articles of foreign origm were ^covered m 
the course of the literature survey, one by Sakellanou suggesting 
the eSectiveness of students' rating themselves on a “ 

virtues having pertinence to ^ _ai. fnr 

article by Iacobsen‘> suggesting an educabonal rauonale for 

political education. . . 

Perhaps the most pertinent investigations 
category are those by Dimond- and Hyinan and ^era 

two investigations present descripUve 
on two citizenship educational programs of ong 
Dimond study, there is tittle doubt that eztensive 
desirable changes in administrative and cumcidar practices 
citizenship eduLtionwere achieved V”'->'™-'ftchX«st 
evidence is avatiable as to the effectiveness ^ ” 
improving the citizenship " 

ezposed to such S, i„,o the conduct of 

to be that of provrdmg by Hyman and 

research in citizenship educatio • rtnanine citizenship 

Wright is most valuable - in action 

education program might be eva - provocative 

to specific methodologies and rf dti- 

content regarding the underlying yna^ result of the 

zensbip bAavior. One such findmg rs *! ' /“Xe? firm 

Encampment for Citizenship ezpenenee. campers remamed nrm 
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in their belief in the potency of group action in the solution of 
social probleras, but declined in beliefs that individualistic action 
is effective.” Although it is concluded that the Encampment 
experience produced essentially desirable effects on the campers, 
the above finding is somewlat distressing and merits detailed 
invesdgation. 

Of special significance are the investigations of the Character 
Research Project at Union College.** The literature emanating 
from this project has several implicalioos, one of which is related 
to the data and insights concerning character development and 
modification. While the religious and theological circumstances 
of the project necessitate care in applying the project’s findings to 
character development and etUzenship behavior in other settings, 
there is little doubt that the research findings of that project do 
have generallzable insights applicable to secondary school citizen' 
ship training. Equally significant to the specific facts and insights 
ga^ered by the CRP is the impressive demonstration that rigorous 
research and novel educational programs can operate in a sym- 
biotic relationship to each other over a prolonged period. Such 
an educational program has (be unique advantage of being self- 
correcting tia the vehicle of empirical evaluation. 

It is recognized (hat other chapters In the present volume deal 
with specific findings of research studies of character and citizen- 
ship education. I wish to stress, however, the major significance 
these studies have in demonstrating the feasibility of organizing 
and executing research on citizenship education. Reviewed studies 
indicate that there is no intrinsic incompatibility between the 
requirements of rigorous research methodology and “social action” 
programs aimed at the conceptualization and implementation of 
novel dtizenslup education programs. 


RESEARCH METHOOOlAtCIES PERTINENT 
TO ernZENSKIP 

In this secUon, a number of items revealed in the literature are 
cited as being potentially useful in the conduct of investigations of 
citizenship. 

Banham” describes a scale, Sodal Competence Inventory for 
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Adults, composed of a standardized interview and behavior chKt 
Ust, which has pertinence to some critical citizenship behavior. 
Eysenck, « Guetzkow," and Dnijlcr™ present theoreUcal systems 
relating attlhtdinal concepts to such social behaviors as are 
quenUy subsumed by citizenship. Fuithermore 
cuss ta detail research procedures requisite for the 
such social attitudes and behaviors. These , 

bibliographies. Somewhat similarly, Moms and Jones" present 
theoreS and procedural discussions relating to ttudy ” 
human values which have considerable pcrtmence to the study o 

“"'topic of political involvement. Schn=id^= 

report the construction and utility of Guttman-;type ( reuse 

of political efflcacy" and “sense of “Iff 

These scales permit the derivation of an “indez 

ness." which has been found to relate to other measures 

^Sterret'r:pecmc programs of 
the work of Luntz," who «PPi« 

Cf" Cra'Sr' -d •»= Cummings World 
and Belb-m" 

Other unique methodolopcs are re ' ' p^r. 

Fishman," Bieri," and "E aucial behavior, 

ccptual concepts and methods in I J Hemphill" and 

Related to the study of social 

Taba»” represents recent reports containing useful desenpuo 
research methods. 

z suMMznv or mm irtauiTuaE aEvmw 
Summary reactions to the references cited in the precedmg 
review would include the ^ of currently pub- 

1. There is a substantial numto Md adolescent 

lished research from a vanety o ly-Uavior 
character development and abzenshtp behavior. 
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2. The content o! these studies is worthy of su^aty and 
integration in order to develop synthetic formulations of the 
nature of adolescent character and personality and its relationship 
to citizenship behavior. 

3. There is a unique richness of research methods and measures 
which are available for the study of the socialiiarion processes 
related to good citizenship. 

4. There is substantial iafoimation avadable which is readily 
implemented into programs of dtizeoship education and which is 
likely to enhance the effectiveness of such programs. 


Some Reflections on Determinants of 
and Education for Good Citizenship 

The following material represents some of the thoughts and 
impressions I have had as a result of considering the problem of 
citizenship behavior and educatioo. As such, they are a series 
of subjective, hopefully useful, insights which have an orientation 
to current psycholo^cal concepts and research. 

THE HOME ENVIRONMEHT, MENTAL HEALTH, 

AND CITIZENSHIP 

One frequently recurring concept in the literature on citizenship 
education is the notion tot individuals who show poor menial 
health or inadequate social-emolional adjustment are not likely 
to manifest good dtizensbip behavior. Although the postulated 
mechanisms and dynamics underlying such interpretations vary 
somewhat along different theoretical dimensions, the proponents 
of such notions nonetheless agree that citizenship behavior is not 
likely to be of a desired democratic sort unless the individual 
manifests certain general characteristics of positive mental health 
and adjustment. 

Unfortunately, though we have considerable data on character- 
istics of juvenile delinquents and asocial behaviors on the part 
of adolescenti, we cannot Tea<^ pinpoint specific personafity 
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attributes, varieties of sodal-emotional adjustments, and states 
of mental health which conelate clearly and unambiguously with 
positive citizenship behavior. It would appear that a critical 
dimension for future research is study with more rigorous tech- 
niques and methodologies of possible relationships of this sort in 
order to increase our understanding of the underlying mental 
health dynamics of good citizenship behavior. 

Along somewhat similiar lines is the frequently encountered 
statement that certain types of home enwromnent tend to pre- 
dispose the individual toward adequate citizenship behavior. Again 
the data are somewhat inconclusis’e and contradictory. Although 
it appears that this hypothesized relationship is reasonable, addi- 
tional research is desirable to eliminate the ambiguities and con- 
fusions in the available data. 

THE INSTIQATION OP GOOD CITIZENSHIP 

An extremely provocative feature of citizenship behavior is 
that frequently both “good" and ‘^>oor" citizens appear to know 
in a factual way the necessary or desired behaviors in particular 
social situations. However, the “good” citizen is characterized by 
doing something constructive or positive in the particular situation, 
whereas the “poor” citizen’s beharior is characterized by the non- 
performance of the constructive act. The distinguishing character- 
istic would appear to be the operation of instigatory processes in 
the “good” citizen and the lack of such processes in the “poor” 
citizen. 

It would appear that a critical problem area in the understand- 
ing of citizenship behavior is that concerned «ith the attempt to 
pinpoint what the instigatory mechanisms of “good” dtizenship 
behavior might be, and how such mechanisms might be induced 
within adolescents during appropriate social situations. 

VALUE Aoacfrsmow AN© cmzE.vs«rp 

Much of the socialization process b frequently explained in 
terms of value inculcation. The concept of values is an extremely 
complex one from the point of view of both theory construction 
and research. In some respects. It would appear that ultimate or 
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basic values of goodness, beauQT, tratfa, justice, and honesty are 
ordinarily superficially explored by the individual. FuriherTOore, it 
would appear that relatively extreme situations, which are rarely 
encountered in our democratic society, are associated with the 
individual’s attempt to wrestle with value formulation and the 
thinking through of behaviors which are compatible with basic 
value structures. One recent study by Toch and Cantrii** suggests 
a procedure suitable for use in secondary schools by which values 
may be manipulated or at least studied in their relationship to 
citizenship behavior. In this study, students vicariously “role- 
played” reactions to “imminent death” situations and indicated 
what important behaviors they would manifest under such circum- 
stances. Perhaps with techniques such as those suggested by Toch 
and Cantril, experimental programs might be developed within 
school systems which would permit more direct modification of 
basic values related to citizenship behavior. 

THE D^PPERE^rrtATION OP SOCUL STIMULI 
IN CrnZENSHlP 

There are certain theoretical orientations in present-day psycho- 
lo^cal theory which suggest that a critical determinant of behavior 
relates to operant perceptual ptocesws. A common interpretation 
of perception theorists is that the ability to learn a particular 
response to a particular stimulus context presupposes the indi- 
vidual’s ability to differentiate the particular stimulus context from 
other similar-appearing contexts requiring difierent responses. I 
suspect that one of the possible factors which may account for 
frequently observed "poor” citizenship behavior is that the in- 
dividual frequently fails to discriminate particular stimulus situa- 
tions as requiring action. As an iWusUation, although the adolescent 
or adult may recognize or know in a factual way that the depriva- 
tion of political rights is an undemocratic situation requiring at 
least protest action on his part, he may fail to appreciate that the 
treatment of Nisei on the West Coast during the beginning of 
World War II was an instance of such undemocratic treatment. 
In similar fashion, the adolescent may fail to understand that the 
“separate but equal” doctrine prevalent in southern states regarding 
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On the Utility of Psychological Concepts 
and Research Strategies in 
Citizenship Education 

All thiogs considered, I have bccQ impressed in my review of 
the literature in citizenship education by the fact that educators 
have, at one lime or another, invoked many of the available 
concepts or theories of psycholo^ and of other behavioral sciences 
in their discussion of citizenship education. Illustrative of such 
extensive and eclectic samplings of available theoretical con- 
structs arc the references to attitude formation, role theory, per- 
sonality psychodynamics, and psychosocial trends in development 
—concepts that are found in the AASA yearbook on citizenship 
education.*’ As a matter of fact, I would be hard pressed to 
specify any single psycholo^cal construct which has escaped the 
avaricious appetites of educators in search of rationales and pro- 
cedures for the enhancement of titizenship education. It educators 
have missed anything in such tours-de-jorce as Education for 
Citizenships* and Behaviorat Coals of General Education In the 
High SchooP* it is not theoretical concepts, but rather an appre- 
ciation of the need for rigorous evaluation prior to the application 
of such concepts. 

If, then, a social sdentist wishes to make constructive recom- 
mendadons cm behalf of lesearcb and practice in citizenship 
education, it follows from the above that be is likely to suggest 
more critical evaluation of presently utilized concqpls and data, 
rather than the use of novel theoretical constructs. As a case in 
point, it is quite common to find a wide variety of motivational 
constructs postulated or implied to explain citizenship behavior. 
Iliustrative of these are the “desire for peer approval,” motives for 
“dominance” and “subimsaon,” “power” motives, needs for 
“recognition,” and motives for “self-actualization.” Each of these 
constructs-and they ate constructs, not proven entitics-tepresents 
an effort to explain limited phenomena. However, they have been 
reified and taken out of thdr ori^nal context in attempts to explain 
adolescent citizenship behador. A principal need in adolescent 
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citizenship education is for extended research to validate and 
verify such applications. 

However, if psychological concepts of unverified applicability 
to citizenship behavior can have pragmatic utility for discourse and 
speculation, then it may be profitable to examine several recently 
developed concepts. Most inclusive theories of human behavior 
postulate motivational mechanisms which initiate, direct, and 
sustain behavior. In addition, good theory usually provides cogni- 
tive mechamsms which account for the organism’s awareness of its 
internal zind external environments. Most psychological theory 
also requires the specification of learning mechanisms which 
mediate behavioral changes as a result of experiential variables. 
Finally, all behavior theory acknowledges the influence of the 
organism’s enviromnent on the processes of motivation, perception, 
and learning. 

Of the many motivational concepts and theories available, of 
special relevance to the problem of adolescent citizenship eduea- 
tion are the relatively recent theoretical formulations by Nfowrer** 
and DoUard and Miller®^ on the role of “anxiety” in the induction 
of social behavior, especially as it relates to conforming behavior. 
An illustrative derivation of such theory might be that since the 
voicing of unpopular political opinion is likely to lead to criticism 
and other negative reactions from one’s peers, and since such 
anticipated criticism generates aiutiety, the mdividual undertakes 
those behaviors likely to reduce anxiety (repressing of impopular 
opinion or expressing concurrence with group opinion) which, in 
turn, tends to reinforce conformity behaviors and to weaken 
nonconforming behavior tendencies. Less well articulated, but 
more positive in their philosophical implication, are recent specu- 
lations regarding the role of “curiosity” motives in soda! bcharior. 
Illustrative of such notions might be the speculation that many of 
the delinquent’s asocial and antisocial acts are motivated by the 
desire to rule out new sensory experiences (perceptual curiosity). 

It ^vould appear that attempts to understand the structure of 
adolescent citizenship behavior in such terms as anxiety and 
curiosity might tend to account for obserwd differences In auto- 
cratic ns against democratic behaviors and altitudes and In varia- 
tions in civic group participation. 
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Similarly, recent theoretical formulations regarding cognition 
and perception, if rigorously applied, might further clarify one’s 
understanding of the necessary educational processes underlying 
citizenship behavior. A simple derivation might be that a primary 
determinant of nonparticipation in political organizations or in 
“better-business” groups is the failure of most “citizens” to “see” 
such groups as being willing or able to concern themselves with 
opinions or attitudes of “citizens.” A summary of current theory 
and data on perceptual determinants of social behavior is found 
in Tagiuri and PetruUo’s recent publication.®^ The authors in 
this volume underscore the effects of such factors as motivation, 
attitudes, and prior learning as determinants of the individual’s 
awareness of his social environment and, in turn, the effects of 
such perceptions on the individuaVs behavior with such social 
objects as people, institutions, and social concepts. 

Of the many recent developments in learning theory, the work 
of Ferstet and Skinner®® on the effects of ’‘contingencies of rein- 
forcement’’ seems especially appropriate in understanding the per- 
sistence or noopersistence of criti^ social behaviors pertinent to 
citizenship. Although Skinner’s work has been predominantly with 
lower animals and with relatively simple skills, bis demonstrations 
of the control and predictability of behavior as a function of 
various schedules of rewards and punishments suggest that one 
might effectively reorient traditional thinking about the acquisition 
and maintenance of good citizenship behaviors. For instance, tn 
the case of “communication behaviors” to le^slative representa- 
tives and governmental officials, it would be most instructive to 
know what kinds and patterns (frequency and periodicity) of 
satisfactions and dissatisfactions are experienced by persons who 
do, and persons who do not, express themselves regarding govern- 
ment policy and action. 

Although I have repeatedly indicated the need for specific re- 
searches throughout the present paper, I have not commented on 
the priorities or strate^es of such research. Of the many experi- 
ments and research programs that might be recommended to 
further our present understanding of citizenship behavior, that 
which appears to he most necessary is a rigorous developmental 
study oi a representative sample of the American population in 
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which many of the currently suggestive correlates of citizenship 
behavior {e.g., ethnocentric attitudes, socioeconomic indices, and 
personality variables) would be interrelated with environmental 
and e^iperimental variables and social behaviors pertinent to 
citizenship. The key element in such a study would be to com- 
pensate for two critical inadequacies of currently available studies. 
One inadequacy relates to the general failure to provide for 
extended follow-up and correlation to long-term criteria of 
citizenship. The second inadequacy of current studies relates to 
the failure to utilize integrated and global criteria of citizenship 
behavior; f.e., most current research is oriented to the interrela- 
tionship between highly selected and limited variables, such as 
ethnocentrism and familiarity with current affairs. Such a develop- 
mental study, though primarily descriptive, would also provide 
opportunity for the cross-validation of preliminary principles 
which are currently available, as well as the testing of novel 
hypotheses regarding the evolution of citizenship behavior through 
the individual’s life span. 

In somewhat similar fashion, of the many recommendations that 
might be made for action programs in adolescent citizenship edu- 
cation, the one which seems to be most needed (but which may 
very well be least feasible) is the introduction of realism in 
secondary school programs. As indicated earlier in the present 
paper, one significant factor which may accotml for the failure of 
hi^ school graduates in manifesting positive democratic citizen- 
ship in their adult fives is the lack of correspondence between what 
they learn to cope \rilh in the schools and what they must cope 
with in the political, social, and economic spheres of postschool 
life. Such lade of correspondence relates not only to subject matter, 
such as facts of government and social skills of parfiamentary 
behavior, but more importantly to the emotional and motivational 
factors involved in the sodal settings characterizing positive 
citizenship. As a case in point, one may seriously question the 
relevance or realism of secondary school instruction for later 
dtizenship behavior if the student is not given the opportumty to 
learn to cope with the “amdety” of approaching and questioning 
a politidan or public offidal or of articulating an unpopular 
opinion before a "hostile” audience. 
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Similarly, recent theoretical fonnulationj regarding cognition 
and perception, if rigorously applied, might further clarify ones 
understanding of the necessary educational processes underlying 
citizenship behavior. A simple derivation might be that a primary 
determinant of nonparticipation in political organizations or in 
“bettcr*busincs5” groups is the failure of most “citizens” to “see” 
such groups as being willing or able to concern themselves with 
opinions or attitudes of “citizens." A summary of current theory 
and data on perceptual determinants of social behavior is found 
in Tagiuri and PetruUo’s recent publication.** The authors in 
this volume underscore the eQectt ol such factors as motivation, 
attitudes, and prior learning as determinants of the individual’s 
awareness of his social environment and, in turn, the effects of 
such perceptions on the IndividuaVs behavior with such social 
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satisfactions and dissatisfactions ait experienced by persons who 
do, and persons who do not, express themselves regarding govern- 
ment policy and action. 

Although I have repeatedly indicated the need for specific re- 
searches throughout the present paper, I have not commented on 
the priorities or strate^cs of such research. Of the many experi- 
ments and research programs that might be recommended to 
further our present understanding of citizenship behavior, that 
which appears to be most necessary is a rigorous developmental 
study of a lepresentadve sample of the American population in 
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which many of the cunently suggestive correlates of citizenship 
behavior {e.g., ethnocentric attitudes, socioeconomic indices, and 
personality variables) would be interrelated with environmental 
and experimental variables and social behaviors pertinent to 
citizenship. The key element in such a study would be to com- 
pensate for two critical inadequacies of currently available studies. 
One inadequacy relates to the general failure to provide for 
extended follow-up and correlation to long-term criteria of 
citizenship. The second inadequacy of current studies relates to 
the failure to utilize integrated and global criteria of citizenship 
behavior; i.e., most current research is oriented to the interrela- 
tionship between highly selected and limited variables, such as 
elhaocentrism and familiarity with current affairs. Such a develop- 
mental study, though primarily desCTiptive, would also provide 
opportunity for the cross-validation of preliminary principles 
which are currently available, as well as the testing of novel 
hypotheses regarding the evolution of citizensb’p behavior through 
flie indiridual’s life span. 

In somewhat similar fashion, of the many recommendations that 
might be made for action programs in adolescent citizenship edu- 
cation, the one which seems to be most needed (but which may 
very well be least feasible) is the introduction of realism in 
secondary school programs. As indicated earlier in the present 
paper, one signlficaJit factor which may account for the failure of 
hi^ school graduates in manifesting positive democratic ritizen- 
ship in their adult lives is the lack of correspondence between what 
they learn to cope vrith in the schools and what they must cope 
with in the political, social, and economic spheres of postschool 
life. Such lack of correspondence relates not only to subject matter, 
such as facts of government and social stills of parliamentary 
behavior, but more importantly to tiie emotional and motivational 
factors involved in the social settings characterizing positive 
citizenship. As a case in point, one may seriously question the 
relevance or realism of secondary school mstruction for later 
citizenship behavior if the student is not pven the opportumty to 
learn to cope with the “aiudety” of approaching and questioning 
a politician or public official or of articulating an unpopular 
opinion before a “hostile” audience. 
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In summation, then, it has been suggested that fruitful next 
steps in the study and improvement of citizenship education in 
the secondary school might include: 

a. Critical evaluations of the utUity and applicability of various 
psychological and sociological cono-pts at present being ex- 
ploited by educators. 

b. Explorations in the utiUty of “anxiety” and "cur iosvty" constructs 
in. social moUvadoos, "Interpersonal perception" constructs in 
social perception, and “conliogenqr of reinforcement” con- 
structs in social learning and maintenance of social behaviors. 

c. The design and execution of a long-terra developmental study 
of citizenship behavior with the intention of interrelating 
personality, social, and experiential variables with integrated 
and “globar criteria of citizenship. 

d. The Immediate incorporation into secondary school programs 
for citizenship education of materials and procedures which 
permit the student an opponunity to learn to cope with some 
of the realistic emotional and motivational features of good 
citizenship. 


Summary and Conclusions 

To review, I have briefly summarized recent publications io the 
psycholo^cal literature. This survey jdelded a Dumber of pertinent 
studies relating to the measurement and modification of social 
attitudes, the determinanU of overt social behaviors, evaluative 
reports of selected citizenship education programs, and novel 
research methodology pertinent to future studies of adolescent 
socialization. The significant import of this review is that con- 
siderable data, theory, and itseaich methodology are available 
to expand our current understanding of adolescent personality 
and character and also to permit immediate implementation of 
citizenship education programs. 

Furthermore, I have commented in some detail on what I con- 
sider to be some critical aspects of citizenship behavior and edu- 
cational programs. These comments have suggested specific 
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factors {e.S; instigating processes) which may be critical in the 
manifestation of “good” dtizcnsliip behaviors, specific concepts 
{e.g., anxiety and curiosity) which mi^t merit furfter exploitadon 
in the study of selected sodal behaviors, and finally certain general 
and specific recommendations for research and action programs 
relating to dtizenship edneation. 
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dependent or criterion variables. Fourth, we present a proposal 
for measuring aud validating concepts related to citizenship. 
Finally, a brief overview of the Implications of onr discussion is 
attempted. The statements thrmighout the chapter are offered in 
the form of positive assertion rather tiian in a spirit of inquiry. 
Repeated qualifications and disclaimers would tend to obscure the 
presentation. 

This chapter violates a canon presented later, namely, the 
principle of reasonableness of achievement. Admittedly, no re- 
search project can fulfill all of the conditions raised in this pres- 
entation. They are presented in the spirit of illuminating the more 
general field of research, setting forth policy choices, and providing 
some of the bench marks or guidelines with which studies of 
cifizensblp educadon might proceed. We have not canvassed 
systematically or catalogued all of the relevant applied and evalua- 
tion research studies, but we will use some of these as iUostratioos 
of our points. Our general position might be made explicit: we 
assume that social practice (education for citizenship, in this 
case) needs a specialized approach to research, which can con- 
tribute to the practitioner’s science and provide some hunches for 
his art. Thus, we have kept an eye on a wide spectrum of evalua- 
doQ and applied research, assuidog that all such fields face some 
problems in common. 


Uses of Research on Programs of 
Education, Action, Training, or Treatment 

Underlying all research is the use of the scientific method as a 
spirit or mode of approach and as an assumption in a philosophy 
of science. Throughout this chapter, we assume that the canons 
of scientific method are not violated. We ore concerned \rith the 
various forms which scientific inquiry may take. We suggest that 
there are distinguishably different purposes in conducring research 
on programs of action and that the purposes affect our design, the 
factors studied, the kinds of conclusions We may draw, and the 
contribution we make. Our efforts will be more feasible and, in 
turn, more useful, when we arc cognizant of our primary goals, 
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or combination of goals, in conducting research on programs of 
action designed to improve training. Chein, Cook, and Harding 
decry arguments over “pure” and “applied” science and state that 

. . . scientific techniques may be adapted to conscieatific prac- 
tical purposes, but if the sole concern is with the practical pur- 
poses and not at all with exploring the unknown or contributing 
to the systematization of knowledge, then the adapter may be a 
high grade technologist, but he is not a scientist, “pure” or “ap- 
plied.” A physician, for example, docs not become a scientist 
merely by doing urine analyses.* 

As we shall see, an orientation to the development of systematic 
knowledge underlies many of the positions to be stated. 

Our approach uses the language of independent, dependent, and 
criterion variables, since we are concerned with the determining 
conditions of events. Independent variables are those variables 
that are altered from their usual state in order to see what happens 
to the event A program of action, education, or training is created 
or altered to see what improvements in citizenship occur. The 
term criterion variable is used here to refer to the selected depend- 
ent variables which are considered to be at the “criterion,” the 
“pay-oS,” or success-failure level. That is, criterion variables are 
deliberately selected from the gamut of dependent variables, on 
the basis of some practical interest other than scientific re- 
quirements. 

The ax uses of research we distinguish below are not always 
separable in a project. More frequentiy than not, however, we can 
determine the primary aim, or usable result, of a study. A chart is 
presented in an appendix to this chapter as a concise statement of 
our judgments about the variables, design and control, and the 
kinds of utility they may have to practitioners. 

RESEARCH USED FOR DETERMINING EFFECTIVENESS 
OP A PROGRAM OF ACTION OR TR-UNINC 

The usual distinction separating evaluation research from basic 
research is that evaluation research in social practice is centered 
around determining the effects of a specific program of action or 
training, for instance, a therapy program, an educational experi- 
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mtnt, a woiVshop, ot an institute. Tticreasinsly, ptaclitionc« in 
education, social work, therapy, rc-educailon, and group training 
arc willing and eager to conduct evaluation research on their 
programs. Practitioners have been concerned with estimating the 
cUcctivcncss ol their progtams or educational designs or justiiy- 
ing to an administration the policy and budget of an experimental 
program, and, at limes, with reassuring themselves in order to 
quell their own gnawing doubts. In general, the research emphasis 
is on determining whether any other “changes" occurKd. Two 
studies of youth groups in summer nonschool programs may be 
cited as illustrations. Riccken studied the Quaker Work Camps* 
for college students by using pre- and postmeasurcs of variables 
that were representative of the sponsoring organization's goals. 
The Hyman and Wright study* of the Encampment for Citizenship 
(ages 17*24) is a very sophisticated and ingenious analysis of 
pre- and postquestionnaire data on citizenship. Hyman and 
Wright designed questionnaire instruments for assessing six areas: 
(1) campers' basic values-free response to questions about 
worthy ambition, ingredients of an IdeaJ society, personal sacrifice, 
criteria for ranking occupations, and personal career goals; (2) 
action orieniation*-chcck lists, acaies, free response procedures on 
local, national, and international problems; (3) cognition of 
social problems— batteries and indices on optimism, time perspec- 
tive perceived, individual and group potency; (4) salient social 
attitudes and opinions— 15 scales; (5) perceived relationship with 
rest of society-three scales; (6) conduct— free responses and socio- 
metric friendship. 

The Detroit Citizenship Education Study— a large-scale project 
—is probably the most pertinent study on adolescent youth in regu- 
lar school situations. It employed information and personality 
problems tests to assess the effects on students of the “cooperative 
method” of working with teachers. 

Methodolcr^cally, in such studies dependent variables, also 
called the criterion variables, were chosen on the basis of the 
sponsor’s goals, and various aspects of the program as a whole 
were used as independent variables. The design has varied from 
simple postptogiam subjective reactions of clients-traioecs or the 
practitioner, to pojf hoc quasi-cxperimental designs, to sophisti- 
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cated pre- and posttests with control groups. The researchers 
role has been to provide technical competence for handling prob- 
lems of measurement and design. There have usually been a grat 
n„n,tvr of uncontrolled factors in such studies, some of which it 
has been possible to separate out by ingenious analyne procedures. 
For instance. Hyman and Wright separate out some of die back- 
ground" factors which might be producing change with the En- 

To^r he^M to the sponsors such studies may ^ such 
evaluation, in our opinion, produces few guides for “P 
meat of programs, for practical decisions, or for Senerd knowledge 
relevant to other pracUdoners. In other words, we do not have 
any more understanding of the process of action and 
impUeations for use by practitioners. We ^ ’ °° 

do likewise ” but we do not specify what is the thing to do. tot 
^y rhange in th^prognun 

tinkering, since such efforts “ ’’1^ oroduced the 

of swirling factors, any one of which could have P 
obtained degree of effectiveness. 
derivable indirectly from such re^ch. e p 
what general kind of program p^uces 

demonstrated that the critenon vanable can be or 

desired direction. Further, evaluated te-n tUh- 

pilot projects, provide practitioners with clues “ 

LlogiL and methods. The conditions for =P^ 
of a demonstration or pilot project nee o ^ 

theory of long-range changing if ^ at stopped. Several 

consequences soon after the P ' onophied or died 

sizable citizenship education .woject" influence. The 

out with the disappearance of ^ { analysis, has an 

social historian, with his tools ^ ^ ^ t influence 

important role in helping to analyze and test a tneory 

of pilot projects. 

RCSEABCn USBD TOR SOMU DCCISION, 

POUCY. OR PVrrlRB SITUATION 
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aie beginning to realize that generalized measurement of people s 
attitudes, aptitudes, and so on, is not so valuable (nor in one 
sense possible) as evaluation research done in the light of the 
requirements of a decision, policy alternative, or future situation. 

The kinds of questions involved typically are: What would 
happen if we decided to do this rather than that? What conse- 
quences are involved in one policy as against another policy? The 
field called policy science or strategy analysis (theory of games), 
for example, uses relatively fixed alternatives (criterion variables) 
and studies the conditions and consequences of one kind as over 
against another kind of decision. The second type of research, 
which uses future situations as criterion variables, is included in 
this section because of the preselecrion of future states. Ideally, 
a long time span is needed in a research project of this kind to 
check whether the predi«ioa$ bold. A difficulty in design of the 
research, namely, the self-fulfilling prophecy, needs to be attended 
to in studying the effects of a decision based on predictions in 
social affaln. 

In dtizenshlp education, could we not say that an evalnation 
might be set against the requirements of some future sittiations in 
which people will be? For instance, we might evaluate a program 
of citizenship training in terms of the ability of its students to 
withstand the brainwashing practices of a military and political 
enemy. Or, at a less dramatic level, we might develop a gallery of 
future situarions involving gradations levels of citizenship 
activity and use these to evolve what we will use as criterion vari- 
ables for the students in this program. Suggestions of future 
kinds of activities ought be: getting along in a well-structured and 
organized social and cultural system; being an adequate follower, 
choosing participative affiliations; lending active support to one 
set of social alternatives, or becoming an innovator-constructer of 
social alternatives. A further advantage of choosing future situa- 
tions b that we can play an empirical game in evaluating a pro- 
gram or its quality. We can use predictive validity, in the mannpr 
of the psychometricians who work out tests against known criteria 
in the evaluation of people. Still another advantage b that we 
would do an analysU of the typ^ of ttudeats in the program. Wt 
could encompass a range of sodopsychological and personality 
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factors, an anthropological study of student culture, a sociological 
analysis of role systems and peer groups, and others. Major atten- 
tion needs to be paid to the characteristics of students and their 
actual social environments. Such procedures of evaluation are 
essentially correlative in design, with minim tim attention paid to 
the explanation of how or why the events ocenr. One advantage 
of such applied research, in addition to its practicality, is the 
notion of "levels” deemed acceptable for citizenship tr ainin g. We 
can more realistically estimate the potential of a program in the 
light of “costs,” including the social a>sts, and the balance of 
other educational program needs. While practical in this sense, 
such evaluation research is limited in the amount of understanding 
it provides. 


RESEARCH USED EOR STUDYISC ANT) IMPROVING 
SPECmC PROCEDURES, TECHNIQUES, OR INTERVEimONS 

Research on action programs may be used for studying, ezanun- 
ing, and, hopefully, improNing a specific procedure, technique, 
treatment, or intervention. The physical sdences have developed 
their practical ecgineeriag knowledge along this line. The medical 
sdences have undertaken extensive empirical studies, basic and 
applied, to evaluate drugs, therapies, and treatments. 

Such uses differ from the use of research for general effective- 
ness in that the research on effectiveness (category above) is 
global and not differentiated in isolating its techniques or treat- 
ments, while this use is designed specifically to tell how a treatment 
or technique works. The criterion variable is usually some pre- 
selected desired outcome with kno-am validity and reliability. 
Representative stucEes of such uses and aims of research are 
Kagan’s study of modes of affecting students* attitudes toward 
Jews,* Rosenberg’s study of various modes of conducting role 
playing,® Patterson’s Youth Community Partidpation Project,® and 
the Powers and Witmer report on the Cambridge-Somerville Youth 
Study.'^ Both of the latter studies brought adult intervention into 
contact with youth groups in the community. Such studies as 
these, as well as the first type, are apt to be questioned m terms 
of their “Hawthorne effect,” where the very fact of doing some- 
thing produces self-reported changes. Colds get better with or 
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without antihistamines; workers improve their productivity in the 
■Western Electric Hawthorne plant; woikshoppers feel they change; 
and so forth. Further, theories and conceptual fonnnlations face a 
major issue, “the notion of unanticipated consequences.” Sociolo- 
such as Merton, among others, point out that the actor 
cannot anticipate all the consequences in a detenninistic explana- 
tion of his social action, a notion forcefully applicable to present- 
day social practitioners, due partly to limitations of available 
knowledge and also to the nature of persons, groups, and sodal 
institutions and their processes. A well-designed and controlled 
attempt, which failed for other reasons, is a study where a specific 
hypothesis about how a group leader might act in interracial 
situations was tested. The hypnosis was: “Where friendly feel- 
ings characterize the relationships between members of a group of 
mixed ethnic composition and individual diSerences from the 
stereotypes become apparent, the ‘isolation’ process can be 
appreciably lessened, and the generalization of the newly de- 
veloped feelings of friendship to the entire ethnic gronp promoted 
if the group leaders frequently call atuotion to the ethnic affilia- 
tions of the group members.” 

The issue is whether the description of the intentions and actions 
of the program as pven by the staff are sufficient, or whether we 
need to assess by direct observation, or even by obtaining from 
the students their perceptions of the stimulus value of the program 
or treatment. We need to know the student’s “definition of the 
situation,” namely, the program or treatment, before we have an 
adequate statement of the program under evaluation. 

Perhaps a few “outrageous hypotheses” (Lynd’s felicitous term) 
are in order here. It is the author’s observation that the inde- 
pendent variables open to manipulation and change which have 
been used to produce Increase citizenship have been sorely 
conservative in centering around curriculum, method, and student 
actirilies. Let me venture two or three independent variables open 
to some roanipulaticm. An outrageous hypothesis might be “teach- 
ing by allowing and/or encoora^g highly critical attitudes, and 
Indeed a desire for change, of the social institutions, values, and 
the culture Itself, will show more, relative to a one-sided ‘positive’ 
approach, attainment of ritizenship education’s goals, however 
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conservative these goals may be.” (Note that in this hypothesis, I 
am not questioning the seemingly conservative quality of the goals 
of most citizenship programs, since this is not my assignment. But 
whatever happened to the view that we must educate people for 
leading change or remaking sode^) A second outrageous hypoth- 
esis concerns the typically assumed limitation on manipnlaWe 
factors again. If the analysis of the student’s resistance to change 
toward improved citizenship includes his informal learnings and 
role models, we have to include not only his peer groups and their 
culture, but also the teacher and the administrative and educational 
structure. My interrelated hypotheses then run as follows; “Despite 
the curriculum content, the teacher (or administrator, or even the 
entire structures) if high on dtizenship attributes and conduct, will 
produce more change than teachers low on such qualities.” Also, 
since a teacher is “fearful" of her superiors (who in turn are fear- 
ful of commumty groups), “An adrr^strative policy, or mode of 
approach to teachers and students, which encourages conflicts will 
lead to attaining more of the citizenship program goals than a 
policy or educational experience which subjugates conflicts,” 

It is pertinent to report here that evaluation studies which 
report gains in dtizenship have been of the workshop or “cultural 
island" variety, conducted outside of the institutional school 
network. In such expetimenls, the “teachers" or staff are free to 
experiment, and they usually represent in their personal activities 
some of the values they are attempting to transmit to others. 


Evaluation io Afect the 
Conductors of a Program 

Much research on programs of action has been conducted under 
the heading of action research, or “participant action research,” 
or cooperatiN’e inquiry. In education, we find a deep concern vrith 
involving teachers in a program of action in order to induce 
learning and change. The Detroit Study* and Teachers CtoUege 
Studies* are examples of community action studies; action research 
is closely associated with the programs of Kurt Lewn, Stuart Cook, 
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and Ronald Lippilt “ 'The assumption is that people who ate to 
take action must also bo involved in the research process from the 
very beginning. Not only will they more keenly realize the need 
for the particular action program finally decided upon, but their 
ego Investments, to use Lippitfs phrase, arc brought In on the 
side of the action program. Without this collaboration, research, 
diagnosis, and recommendations for change tend to stimulate in- 
security, aggression, and raiionafiaation rather than motivated 
efforts to make changes. 

In the evaluation studies called action research, evaluators re- 
port, mostly by anecdote, the involvement, good will, increased 
sensitization, and so forth, of the conducior-tcachers-leadcrs. Such 
an approach or use of evaluation research has much theoretical 
and empirical justification in terms of installing, maintaining, and 
expanding change. If this Is the primary use of the evaluation or 
action research, then the degree of precision of data gathered on the 
students may be irrelevant, so long as action is steered into the 
desired channeb. However, our poslUon is that both the students' 
learnings and the teacher’s new way of behaving and teaching must 
be assessed and measured independently. The action-research 
studies in the community face the same difficulty. 

I suggest that, due to the institutional networks in which the 
learning process is conducted, and to the suggestions emerging 
from the theoretical emphases on the interdependency of forces 
involved in change and resistance to change, we need to take 
into account the involvement of the whole system, especially the 
teachers and administrators and pupib. Enga^ng such people in 
evaluation research jointly with the tesearchen has been proposed 
as a procedure to unfreeze the situation, establish direction, and 
move to a new level of performance on the part of all, with some 
sacrifice of the quality of data. 

RESEARCH USED TOR BUILOINO AND TESTTNO 

THE PRACTITIONER’S THEORY OF CHANOtNO 

^ Social practitioners need to develop a systematic body of prin- 
ciples and tested theory relevant to their practices. They need to 
arrive at a general theory of dian^g others-the client system— 
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and get beyond seeing only specific and concrete programs of 
action or treatment Research used for budding and testing the 
practitioner’s theory of changing differs in orientation from the 
other uses described in this section- This orientation invoh'es 
a more conceptual and explicit subsumption of the specific 
practices in each situation or even discipline, deliberate choice of 
independent and criterion variables according to some dimensions 
(ontiined later in this chapter), explicit recognition of and “phil- 
osophizing” about inherent value questions, analysis of the practical 
judgments called for in relating theory and confronting cases, and 
subjecting all of this to as much empirical research as possible. 
Such research is not interested in a practice by a person with one 
land of cUents-students, as such, but uses such situations to test 
general propositions about a theory of changing or action. 

Lippitt, Watson, and Westley in their study of the dynamics of 
planned change present a conceptual orientation for the analysis 
of the role of the consultant-change ageoL The work by Hovland, 
et oa altitude change takes on some of the properties of a 
general theory of changing. The National Training Laboratory’s 
theoriration and empirical studies of “training groups” represent 
the formulation and testing of propositions relevant to groups 
designed for the specific purposes of learning and re-education, uith 
attention paid to the role and style of the trainer and its effects.^* 
The anlhropolo^sts’ analyses of propositions about deliberate 
interventions into cultural systems are also instances of using 
research for bmlding and testing the practitioner’s theory' of 
changing persons, situations, and cultures. 

As for dtizcnship education in secondary schools, we need to 
formulate the problem of change in the individual in more con- 
ceptual terms than has been done heretofore. Then we may lest 
our propositions in experimental laboratory situations, field experi- 
ments, or designed experiences, curricula, experimental programs, 
and so forth. 

This chapter as a whole, in fact, has been analyziDg the problems 
and prospects of research from the point of siew of one who feels 
that the building and testing of the practitioner’s theory of chan^g 
is the most useful approach for our purposes. 
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USE OP RPSEAKCH FOR SCIENCE BUILDING 

At times, research on programs of action may be used for 
purposes of basic science building. In such cases, since the prob- 
lems of investigation are dictated by the conceptual schema, or 
a difficulty in the schema, a gap of knowledge, a conffict of theory, 
or an unknown factor, the research uses the program of action as 
a convenient place to observe and test phenomena. It is often 
agreed that basic social science mil contribute more to the field of 
practice than applied research. There are enough historical ex- 
amples to justify this statement. It is our thesis that two of the 
categories above— Research Used for Studying and Improving 
Specific Procedures, Techniques, or Interventions, and Research 
Used for Building and Testing the Practitioner’s Theory of Chang- 
ing— con he basic research and are sdence building. Our present 
category is a residual category of basic science and is included in 
this chapter as a proper and justifiable activity in research on 
programs of action. 

In problems of citizenship education, gaps of information about 
adolescents, educational and learning processes, social organization 
of schools, peer culture, personality development, group member- 
ship roles, and development of attitudes toward the operation of 
power in our society are mote numerous than solid theory and 
knowledge. Other chapters in this volume survey the state of theory 
and knowledge in these areas. 


Kinds of Variables 

In citizenship education, we tun up against a broad scope and 
range of elements, traits, skills, and mamfcstations of whatever 
definition of goals of citLwnslJp education one might choose, 
“Citizenship education,” “democratic citizenship,” and timilar 
terms are evidently catchalls for a whole host of affairs. They are 
given meaning in schools in terms of curriculum units on history, 
social studies, civics, local government, political participation, 
social problems, and in such factors as deportnafsiut, group mem- 
bership roles, personality traits, and others. 
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What can research propose in such situations? Firs^ it is 
essential that we do not assume that there is one simple and true 
defimtion of citizenship. Rather, we should assume that mdzenship 
represents a set of attributes. Thus, the task for research is to 
select the sets of behaviors we are trying to influence, to study and 
to theorize about them, using descriptive variables and theoretical 
constructs. Second, we must accept the possibility of multiple levels 
arising from the different kinds of conceptual schemas usable to 
explain the same behaviors. We should not assume that by merely 
placing together a group of research and action people from 
separate disciplines and calling them an interdisciplinary group, 
we solve our problems stemmingfrom deep-rooted issues. I prc^se 
several steps here: (1) acknowledge the le^Umacy of a whole set 
of conceptually different levels of description and analysis; (2) 
select those levels which we lodge to be fruitful for investigatian 
and on the basis of some value judgments; (3) run a multitiack 
analysis and research. In essence, I am proposing that muld* 
disciplinary collaboration, rather than interdisciplinary, be our 
working pattern. This is because I do not know of any truly 
interdisdplinary conceptual framework available for the analysis 
of ddrenship Vacation. 

Let us tiy to schematize the factors which might be studied at 
whatever level we work. We shall use a model of analysis involving 
independent and dependent variable with constructs and inter- 
vening variables. Hrst we shall examine the independent-variable 
side of the diagram. Let us distinguish between the factors or 
variables which are objective statements of social institutional or 
cultural factors, and those factors as they actually impinge on 
or 'affect students. For instance, an analysis of the sodal-class 
variable or the authority structure is different from an analysis of 
these v'ariablcs as perceived and as affecting students under study. 
Indirect factors in our chart refer to those not an immediate part 
of experimental change. Direct factors are those under change or 
study. The independent-dependent mode of analysis does not take 
into account the close interdependent^ of the direct and indirect 
independent variables and the students. Acfcaowled^g the “s^ 
tem” properties (chan^g one part changes aH parts, no single 
part can be isolated from other parts of the system, the whole is 
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not merely the sum of its pwts, and so forth) of the forces at 
work means that we must analyze one part against the background 
of the whole. 

The independent variables may be concerned with the socio- 
cultural, institutional, group, or personality levels of the teacher- 
student role; relationships; the school; the community; the culture. 
In addition, we should include national and world events, the 
educational content, educational philosophy and methods. As we 
single out a special program of citizenship education and label this 
in our chart as the direct program or independent variable (B), 
we see two channels aSecting the students. We need careful de- 
signs to be able to isolate the influence of our experimental 
program. In order to break such embedded networks, several 
attempts have been made to try to gel the students yanked out of 
their institutional and role encrustations and be a part of a 
"cultural island”--a specially devised experience smtable for a 
change. Quaker Work Camps, Encampments for Gtizensblp, 
workshops, the laboratory approach reflected m the Nation^ 
Training laboratory at Bethel, and the Boston University Human 
Relations Workshop are examples of such efforts. It is pertinent 
to note that several of these have evaluation staffs and projects 
connected with their programs. It should be noted, too, that very 
little attention has been paid to the kinds of students who are 
part of the programs. What kind would grin more from one 
program as compared to another program? 

Our dependent variables are classified as direct and indirect, 
also. By direct consequences, we mean those that are outcomes 
directly related to the program. These variables may be on 
intrapsychic, interpersonal, group, or institutional levels, such as 
modifications in knowledge, personality structure, and values; role, 
and role perceptions; small-group decision and relational skills; or 
social-sj^tem characteristics of the school. In addition, we may 
choose to emphasize acts, conduct, and behavioral events such as 
participating in community projects, votuig, and other such con- 
crete affairs and activities. Or even, further, we have long-range 
effects in future situations. 

We have a concrete problem of research investigation here. 
Will change in intrapsychic attitude, values, or personality stroc- 
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tures be related to acts and events directly? Assuming a simple 
causal and chronological chain is not warranted. In fact, there are 
both theoretical justification and empirical evidence that one can 
change the behavior of individuals without first affecting Aeir 
attitudes, prejudices, and values through affecting the situations 
and perceptions of situations in which the people act. 

From a practical point of view, many would argue that the 
“pay-off” comes from changes in acts and events, not merely from 
changes in attitudes, values, or personality. Some would go further 
and say that the indirect outcomes ate the ultimate pay-off, such 
as over-all increased communis morale, or more effective pofitical 
processes, or reformed school administration! 

Selection of Criterion Variables 

The selection of the criterion variables depends upon the uses 
to which a study is put, of course. We are using the term criterion 
variable to refer to the selected dependent variable which is 
accepted as the “pay-off." In all of the following points, it is 
assumed that there ate options and choices open to the investigator 
and that these choices do not violate any of the requirements of 
the scientific method. We attempt to spell out one set of values 
which determines the choices; we assume one guiding set of values 
to be that research on programs of action should be of relevance to 
a practitioner. 

1. Do not assume umlary and highly correlated variables for 
such criteria as “group movemeot," “improvement ia therapy,” 
“increased effectiveness" “better mental health." The same 
point holds for “citizenship.” ft should not be assumed that 
the multitude of psychological, sociological, and behavioral 
events involved are correlated. The problem is one open to 
empirical inveadgation. 

2. Value judgments about the criterion variables have to be 
made, and should be made, explimtly. Some sources of vali- 
dation for such judgments come from the goals and concepts 
of the profession, sodocnftoral ethos, the acknowledged re- 
quirements of the situation of action, and inferences drawn 
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from available technical knowledge. One dimension of such 
value judgments is the questioa of whether we define citizen- 
ship as the absence of known “^ad,” pathological, or unde- 
sirable characteristics, or the presence of some desirable 
state or gestalt of factors. It b easier, given present knowl- 
edge, to define and study the concept in terms of the absence 
of undesirable traits, such as the lack of authoritarian char- 
acteristic. 

3. Try to gather information from the subjective ratings of tbe 
cUenMrainee and the program-conductors, as well as the 
“objective” tests and ratings. Many of the atributes of ddzea- 
sbip are probably subjective. 

4. Choose criterion variables on the basis of centrality to other 
related concepts and avoid trivial criteria whenever posable. 
For instance, a central criterion not usually listed b learning 
how to learn to be a good citizen. 

5. Make sure that the criterion chosen b accessible to observa- 
tion and measuremeat. 

6. Do cot load tbe dice against tbe program of tr ainin g by 
choosing ultimate and “perfect state” criterion variables. Be 
realistic about the “reasonableness of acbievemeol” of the 
criterion for such a program. Is it reasonable that a one- 
semester course should change authoritarians into democratic 
citizens? Or that emotional adjustment should be attained by 
a social studies crirriculum? Or that a fifteen-hour citizenship 
indoctiioation program in tbe armed forces should protect 
the men from their enemies’ "bniiaB'asbing”? We need to set 
up as the level of the criterion variables reasonable small 
steps or stages toward the ultimate (and unattainable) perfect 
states. 

7. We need to do more examination of the negative or side ef- 
fects of a program of action. Do people in learning member- 
ship roles also develop btolerance toward group decision as 
well as appreciation? Do citizenship educau'on programs also 
develop a sentimental sense of saeredness about onr social 
institutions and values which acts as a block against social 
change and healthy soctaf criticKm? Are we also teaching 
conformity, albeit to our approach or values? 

8. We need to choose our variables for maximum significance, 
generality, and utifily for practitioners. Our criteria should be 
potentially reachable under other leadership, staff persons, or 
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school situations. We should maxiffllze the available levers o! 
action that are accessible most reasonably in terras of tntm- 
mum costs and energy required. Pilot studies in citizenship 
education with large and iioportaot goals might seem to say to 
the schools not included in the origiaal study: "If you want 
to do what we have accomplished, go get youtself the tame 
size grant from a foundation!” or “iiirc some of our skilled 
staff,” or “get someone with the personality pattern of our 
director.” 

9. Choose on the basis of giving more attention to the more 
maaipulable factors that bring about the desired outcome. For 
instance, if we suspect both social class and role are involved, 
choose role as your independent variable, since it can be more 
readily maupulated. Or choose attitudes as compared to 
intelligence for your indepeodent variable. 

10. Include some laymen's hypotheses and variables. Ask for and 
test the ideas, notions, hypotheses of teachers and students on 
"what brings about good citizenship?” 

11. Plan for unanticipated consequences in outcome. Use some 
open-minded questions about outcomes to catch the conse- 
quences not eriginally planned for either by the program or 
by the evaluators. 

12. In interpretation, and possibly in design, minimize the effects 
of the "placebo effect,” or "Hawthorne effect." In your ques- 
tionnaire or interview, disgmse or use indirect tappings of 
increases of manifestation of dtizensbip. Or use in questions 
alternatives which are perceived as equally legitimate and de- 
sirable so as to avoid the respondent’s giving back what be 
thinks you want 

Measurement Problems 

The first and central issue b the question of defining the 
variables under study in such a way that some operational co- 
ordinates may be found. The I>etroit Study laid out three levels 
to cope with this question: goals, criteria, and manifestations. The 
manifestations can then be looked for by whatever techniques seem 
appropriate. 

The technical quesrions ot «n^al itwartb, cA TtKaWSty and 
validity are paramount. We shall i^s over the issues of reliability 
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of the measiiring instrument, dnce the technical issues need not 
concern us at this time except to reiterate the necessity of assess- 
ing and reporting the reliability of the measuring instrument being 
used. The issue of validity {is the instrument measuring what it 
is purporting to measure?), however, is of more concern. A recent 
statement by Cronback and Meehl provides some clues for study 
of aspects of citizenship education. They distinguish four kinds of 
validity in measurement: predictive, concurrent, content, and con- 
struct It is the last which is of interest to ns. They say “construct 
validation is involved whenever a test is to be interpreted as a 
measure of some attribute or quality which is not ‘operationally 
defined.’ ’’ It is tised when the tester has no definite measure of 
the quality srith which he is concerned and must use indirect 
measures. They point significantly to personality tests and some 
tests of ability as instances where constmct validity needs to be 
employed. They make these points: 

1. A construct b defined hnpUddy by a network of associations 
or propositions in which it occun. Constructs empJoj'ed at dif- 
ferent stages of research vary in definitions. 

2. Construct validation b possible only when some of the state- 
ments in the netn’ork lead to predicted relations among ob- 
servables. 

3. The netn'ork defining the construct, and the derivation leading 
to the predicted observation, must be reasonably explicit so 
that validating evidence may be properly interpreted. 

Difficult as this process of theory-building and hypothesis- 
deriving may he, it seems the most fndtful, if not the only possible, 
yv<jy to engage in research on citizenship education. Measurement 
then becomes a matter of establishing the reliability of the pro- 
cedure to tap the attitudes and values or actions and conduct of 
the youth. 


Implications 

In surveying the uses to which research on programs of action 
may be put, the direct and indirwrt independent and dependent 
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variables, the guide pomts and dimensions for selecting criterion 
variables, and the use of construct validity, we have tried to show 
the options and choices that need to be made. My orientation 
basically is from the standpoint of one who believes that a basic 
science of social practice is possible and desirable. Running 
through this chapter is a call for more conceptualizing and 
theoriring about citizenship education and forces involved in 
increasing citizenship levels. Empirical designs, research, and meas- 
urement procedures can be fruitful only if a certain amount of 
conceptualizing is done. These points may be made in summary: 

1. A research program needs to de^e its primary goal or 
multiple goals. 

2. A multitrack research program is more feasible and mean- 
ingful for the variety of interests to be served. 

3. Direct attention to conceptualizing and theorizing about the 
phenomena is essential. As a beginning, one may borrow con- 
ceptual models to apply to citizenship education programs; for 
instance, a force-held analysis of resistance and forces toward 
change, a social-learning reinforcement theory, a social-role de- 
scriptive theory, a personality-development model, or an inter- 
group, adolescents-versus-adult model. 

4. Select the criterion or pay-off variables so as to maximize 
the contributions to piactltioners. 

5. Analyze the problems of lole relationships between a practi- 
tioner conducting a program and a research team working on the 
same program. 
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A Psychologist Speculates 
About New Perspectives 

NEVITT SANFORD 


I WOULD LIKE TO START WITH A CONCEPTUAL SCHEME. 
The one to be offered is very crude and very general, but we have 
found it useful in our studies of college education,* and it may 
help to orgamze the discussion here. One may think of a college or 
a high school as being analogous to a productive institution. The 
students enter the institution, there to be shaped or molded or 
modified or developed in accordance with someone’s conception of 
what is desired in the product Thus we might well discuss the 
kinds of objectives, or the desirable qualities of the products, that 
we or other people cherish. We might discuss the characteristics 

•Dr. Sanford males frequent referenct in these pages to the research on 
the impact of a college program on student personality that he directed 
under the Mellon Program at Vassar College. He also refeia to his observa- 
tions of Russian education and youth development made during a study 
tonr of the* Soviet Union and other eastern European countries in the fall of 
1958.-£d. 
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of the entering students, particularly their potentialities for, and 
their resistance to, the kinds of changes that are desired; and then 
we might discuss the institutional processes which are intended 
to infiuence the students in the desired way. 

Richard Jung has proposed that we think of a college or a 
school as an ejective channel. This conception includes the notion 
of an optimum time for remaining in the channel. If the student 
leaves the channel too early, bclote certain developmental proc* 
esses have been concluded, the effects may be harmful; and 
similarly, if the student remains in the channel too long, it Is not 
only that time might be wasted bnt that adaptations to the channel 
might occur which would be dysfunctional in later life. 

This conception would apply not only to the college and 
to the school but to all kinds of institutions and agencies that 
have as their objective the modification of people in some desired 
way. It would hold for training programs, prisons, hospitals, 
psychotherapy, and perhaps upbrin^g in tbe family. One of the 
great advantages of a conception as abstract as this Is that it 
enables one to compare tbe Institotlon in which be is particularly 
interested, say the school or the summer camp, with a variety of 
other institutions, and thus to gain a fresh perspective on tbe 
object of his first interest. The use of such a scheme also penmts 
us to see that all social scientists whose work is concerned with 
ejective channeb are allies from whom we may leam something, 
even thou^ they have never thought oi themselves as being in- 
volved in education for citizenship. 

Following this general scheme, then, I propose to say something 
about (a) objectives, (b) the entering student, and (c) processes 
by which desired qualities might be developed. 


Objectives 

Thb topic covers a great deal of territory indeed, and I imagine 
that we shall be coming back to it ag^ and again. I want here 
to make just two points. The first is that objectives should be 
considered as relative to time and to place. The objectives of 
atizensWp education will vary from one society to another, de- 
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pending on the situation of the society and upon its stage of 
development. In underdeveloped societies today, for example, the 
accent is likely to be on material productivity, and hence the aims 
of education are likely to accent those qualities in the individual 
which are most favorable to productivity. Such societies are 
likely to accent the development of skills and to speed up the 
processes whereby the individual takes a useful place in society. 
The contrast, of course, is with an alDuent society such as ours, 
where education often takes the form of preparation for consump- 
tion— that is to say, the development of tastes and values which 
would permit the individual to participate most fully in the benefits 
of a higher standard of living. Older, stable societies emphasize 
knowledge for its own sake or regard it as a symbol of higher 
caste, whereas rapidly chan^g societies offer the individual 
education as a means for going up in the world. 

As I think I have pointed out elsewhere in a paper on Russia, 
the Soviets have the great benefit of a national concern with 
productioiL, so that young people feel useful and can see immetU- 
ately their place in the society. Our problem in this country seems 
to have much to do with the fact that young people are not 
needed and are constantly being reminded that they will not be 
needed for quite a while. They are supposed to have fun. When 
we think of doing something for youth, one of the first proposals 
is likely to be a new recreation center— something that tnight 
promise to keep them out of trouble. If we were as concerned 
about production as the Russians are, we would undoubtedly think 
of constructive projects that would contribute to the total economy, 
even as it gave the young people a sense of participation in society. 

The second point that I want to make about objectives is that 
we have to consider different levels of attainment. We should, in 
any case, separate in our thinking the ideal, or the maximum 
attainable, from the minimxim for which we would settle. Thus in 
considering education for citiMnship, it is one thing to think of a 
program that would prevent everybody from stealing or a program 
that would interest everyone in voting; and it is quite a different 
matter to conceive of how we would develop everyone to a place 
at which he could criticize sodety while at the same time con- 
tributing creatively to it. A program designed for the attainment 
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of lower-level objectives might be quite useless or even dysfunc- 
tional with respect to attainment of higher-level objectives. 
Similarly, a program designed vwth ideal development in mmd 
might actually bring a few individuals up to a very high level, 
while offering UtUe or nothing to the great majority. One way of 
looking at the Russian program suggests that it works very well 
in bringing everyone up to a certain level of citizenship behavior, 
but that it would seem a very dubious proceeding indeed where 
the objective was the fullest possible development of each indi- 
vidual. The Russians, of course, would not agree, arguing that 
their system is best for developing the individual, as well as best 
for everything else. 


The Entering Student 

1 suppose a full discussion of students entering school would 
lead us to accent the diversity among them and the complexity 
within them. Since ei^ty-nine and five-tenths per cent of our 
young people enter high school, there is no doubt that they differ 
among themselves markedly and in many ways. Similarly, a study 
of any individual soon shows that be Is possessed of numerous 
parts or features which are organized in a unique way. 

It seems to me that if we are to consider programs for citizen- 
ship education, we have to pay first attention to the ways in which 
students entering high school are similar. We have to have concep- 
tions of parts or features that arc present in everyone and that are 
susceptible to change under rhe influence of educational programs. 
In short, we have to have a theory of personality. 

In American educafion two different conceptions of the student 
have been competing for a long time, each conception determining 
educational policies and practices. One conception, best repre- 
sented perhaps by psychoanalysis, accents the early determination 
of personality dispositions and supposes that these are merely 
played out in adolescence and in later stages of life. The progressive 
educational theory, which proceeds from this conception of the 
individual, accents freedom of chmee and the offering of opportu- 
nWlcs by which the individud can loDow his bent or develop in the 
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direction that he has already taken. The contrasting conception is 
of a more pliable adolescent, one in whose life contemporary 
events can make a big difference or bring about profound changes 
of direction. This conception is in accordance with those schools 
of thought in psychology that accent cognitive processes and the 
contemporary situation of the individual as the important deter- 
minants of behavior. The educational doctrine that accords wifli 
this type of psychological theory is that the individual should be 
brou^t up in the way that he should go and that, since what be 
is tau^t can still make a big difference in his life, the educator has 
the responsibility for teaching the right things. The adolescent, 
according to this wew, is in no position to decide what he is going 
to do or to be. It is up to the educator to teach him what values 
to have and what to be interested in. In this sense, the Russians and 
the conservative American educators belong together. 

It may be possible to resolve the differences just described by 
considering that some parts of personality are more susceptible to 
change than others, and that different features change in accordance 
with different conditions and different processes. In our studies 
of college students, we have observed much change doriog the 
four college years, but we have also observed a great deal of 
fixity. Our continmng task is to explain the change and to explain 
the fixity, and tlus means that we have to go rather deeply into 
personalty theory. 


Processes of Change 

I pass on to the consideration of growth and development in 
educational institutions. I am trying to lay some groundwork for 
a consideration of how it is that practices undertaken by the 
school or college can actually induce desired changes in individuals. 

It is advantageous to consider growth and development in very 
abstract terms. Let growth mean expansion— that is to say, increase 
in the size of parts and in the number of parts or units; let 
development mean increasing complexity— that is to say, increase 
in the number of different parts having special functions, and in 
the kinds of relationships among parts. Growth and development 
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conceived in this way can be applied to anything. We can think 
in the same way of the growth of a pbnt, of a city, or of an 
institution. By thitiking in this way, we free ourselves from the 
notion of biolo^cal maturation as a basic correlate of personality 
development. In theory, according to the present view, people can 
keep on growing and developing indefinitely. We do not have to 
crmsider that an individual is grown or mature when all of bis 
parts have matured biolopcally and are ready to function. We may 
consider, instead, that personalities may go on expanding and 
increasing in complexity so long as toe conditions for these 
changes are present; and, so far as we know, these conditions may 
be introduced at any time in the individual's life. 

The fundamental principle of growth and development is that 
of “challenge and response.” The individual changes or learns or 
develops when stimuli, are introduced that upset his equilibrium. 
He adapts to the strain thus imposed by leaming or eban^g him- 
self, and be thus restores equilibrium; but this equilibrium is not 
toe same that he enjoyed before. It is, instead, on a higher level. 
This view is to be contrasted with certain theories that accent 
“natural growth”>-toat is, toe idea that the individual grows in 
accordance with some inner urge so long as he is more or less 
protected and comfortable. Our interpretation of events observed 
at the college level is that under conditions of comfort and protec- 
tion the inclination to go on using old responses is very strong. 
One might say that it is natural to grow, but it is also natural to 
stand still. It seems that U ^owth is to occur at the college level 
(and perhaps tlus is abo true of the high school level) something 
has to happen to make it occur. We have to introduce stimuli 
which challenge toe individual to make new responses and thus 
to expand his personality. This point of view seems to be in 
accordance with that of most educators; but it tends to be opposed 
by parents and many psychotherapists, who, far from thinking of 
ways to upset young people, are rather on the lookout for ways to 
calm them down. Of course it must be added that the kind of 
strain that can induce growth or development must be one which 
does not exceed certain limits. Undoubtedly, strains which are 
too severe will force toe individual to fall hack on. easliftc or mote 
primitive responses and will lead to no gain at all. Whereas I 
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should not like to underestimate the number o{ young people who 
are not growing because they have to deal with strains beyond 
their adaptive capacities, I should not want our preoccupation with 
maladjustment to blind us to the fundamental principle of growth 
and development, which is that of challenge and response. 


Sequences of Development 

In the development of personality, it seems, certain things have 
to happen before other things are possible. This Is clear enough 
when we think of psycholo^cal changes that are correlalcd wi± 
physiological ones. In Freud’s conception of psychosexual stages 
of development, the sequence of psychologcal events that could 
be observed was determined by the onset of certain physiolo^cal 
changes. When we go beyond the stages of psychosexual develop- 
ment or beyond the time when gross physiological changes seem to 
be of great importance— after, say, eighteen, but before senescence 
—then we have to account for growth and development mainly by 
reference to stimuli coming from outside the individual Here the 
maversality of stages of development seems rather doubtful. The 
regularities that we may observe seem to depend on culture. In 
our culture, there are times for entering college, for becoming 
independent of parents, for getting a Job, for being married, and 
so on. Naturally, the sequence in which certain kinds of things in 
the person may be observed shows some accord with the timing 
of these major events in the life of the individuaL But I suggest 
that in the realm of purely psychological development, we should 
not expect to find any unfoIdlDg process according to which the 
individual passes from lower to hi^er orders of dewlopment, nor 
should we expect to find much uniformity with respect to the 
timing of developmental spurts. I would accent, rather, the open- 
ness of the individual to Averse possibilities, depending upon the 
kinds of circumstances that intervene. 

I recently talked with a young woman who had graduated from 
Vassar in 1953 and whom we had known at that time. She was 
rather unprepared academically for Vassar and suffered all 
through coDege from the competition that she encountered. She 
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barely held her own, suffered from feelings of guilt and inferiority, 
and was rather withdrawn sodaUy. Shortly after graduation, she 
married and joined the college club of her town. This club under- 
took to represent the serious interests of its members. They would 
pve papers on more or less intellectual topics and discuss them 
at their meetings. In this club, our young woman found that she 
could more than hold her own; indeed, since almost all the other 
members had graduated from colleges having less high standards 
than Vassar, she soon gained a sense of considerable confidence 
and poise. In a little wtule she was the acknowledged leader of 
the club; and in a little while longer she was a leader in a larger 
sphere. She found that she enjoyed this role, and when the 
opportunity came to be reunion chairman for her class, she 
accepted and was now enjoying performing m this role. What I 
want to suggest is that there was probably very little in the way 
of a disposition to be a leader in this young woman during her 
adolescence. This was not, so to speak, her destiny. Rather, it 
became possible because of her experience of the competition at 
Vassar and of the situation of belon^g to the college club. Had it 
not been for these largely fortuitous ciicumstances, it seems very 
likely that she would have settled for some quite different pattern 
of self-realization. 

My dubiousness with respect to the conception of stages through 
wMch the individual passes with some regularity does not lead 
me to de-emphasLte the importance of the notion that the response 
to a new stimulus depends upon the conditions that are present 
when that stimulus arrives. We know very well that it is no good 
planning enriching experiences for young people if, for some 
reason or another, these young people are not open to that 
kind of experience. In discussions with young women of the 
Vassar class of 1954, I was struck by how much a number of 
them had developed personally as a result of marriage and mother- 
hood. These experiences bad most certainly changed the per- 
sonalities of these young women. Having babies changed their 
conceptions of themselves; and these changed conceptions of 
themselves led to changed conceptions of their parents. Different 
conceptions of parents meant different behavior in relation to 
them; and this meant changed perspectives all along the line. I 
would suggest that marria^ and motherhood are precisely the 
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kinds of experiences which generate strains, the adaptation to 
which leads to growth and development in the personality; but I 
would not reconunend that these growth-inducing stimuli could 
be successfully applied at any time. It does not follow that seventeen- 
year-old girls ought to have the benefits of these stimuli! The 
capacity of these events to induce growth and development would 
seem to depend heavily on the capacity of the individual to 
assimilate these new experiences. It seems pretty obvious that 
marriage and motherhood are much more meaningful events for 
college graduates than for high school girls. 


The Continuity of Development 

Of course, this accent on the individual’s openness to change at 
any time, and upon the potency of outside stimuli judiciously 
applied, does not by any means rule out the notion that develop- 
ment is condnuous—that is to say, that what happens to the 
individual now has some continui^ with what has happened in 
the past. One might say that in adapting to new conditions the 
individual tries to go on being himself. He tries to adapt in the 
way that is consistent with himself. A measure of the adequacy of 
the adaptation would be how much is determined by what the 
individual already is and how much is determined by the circum- 
stances of the moment. Thus in explaining behavior, we make 
some reference to dispositions already present in the subject and 
some reference to the contemporary situation. I think we may 
handle the matter by saying that dispositions determined early in 
the individual’s life set the general direction of growth and de- 
velopment, but that later on the individual comes to various 
partings of the way. There will be changes of direction that are 
highly significant for the later life of the individual, but which 
nonetheless have the same general direction as the early disposi- 
thn. 

ODnsider an example. One our subjects at Vassar presented 
as a freshman a picture of ratlier extreme conventionality and 
orientation to the peer culture. She came from an authoritarian 
home and gave every indication that she would develop in a way 
that was quite consistent with thfa background. We were thus 
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surprised to note, when sbe was a jumor, that she bad developed a 
deep interest in political science— international relations, especially 
—and had realistic plans foe doing graduate work in this field. Our 
first step in seeking an explanation of this change was to ask this 
subject what had happened. She gave all the credit to one of her 
teachers, a teacher of international relations. He had simply in- 
spired her, or something had happened so that he became a 
suitable model for her future life. Now granting that this man 
was a very inspiring teacher, we should not suppose that he could 
have such an ellect upon every student Naturally we sought in 
the history of our subject something that would help explain what 
had happened. It turned out that as a matter of fact she was not 
a typicaUy convenfional, pcer-oricnicd ^il even in high school. At 
that time she developed a warm relationship with a boy from the 
other side of the tracks-a foreigner, so to speak. Both her parents 
and her high school club sisters were upset by this and threatened 
serious consequences if she persisted in the relationship. But sbe 
did persist and actually suffered ejection from her club on that 
account. One could undoubtedly go farther back into her childhood 
history and there discover something that disposed our subject 
to an interest in the strange, the iotemattonal. or foreign. But It 
would be as absurd to suppose that an infantile experience of 
some kind could determine an adult inteitst in international re- 
lations as it would be to suppose than any teacher could arouse 
such an interest in all of his students. Any childhood disposition 
that could help determine an interest in the study of international 
relations could help determine a variety of other things as well. 
AU the same, we may say that our subject’s new interest as a 
college junior, something which will undoubtedly change her 
life, was in the same general direction as some of her major child- 
hood and adolescent dispositions. 


Overdetermination 

When we think of the role of the ori^nal disposition in a case 
such as that just described, we are reminded of AUport's con- 
ception of “functional autonomy.” AJlport would say, of course. 
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that our subject’s interest in international relations becomes func- 
tionally autonomous. I suggest that overdetermination is a better 
conception. An activity such as the study of international relations 
becomes a means for the satisfaction of a variety of needs, includ- 
ing, as likely as not, the ori^nal infantile ones. The activity is 
overdetennined in the sense that it may be evoked by a variety of 
tendencies, which may be relatively late or relatively early acquisi- 
tions of the personality. Consider the case of a Vassar graduate 
who recently finished medical school. She was a second-generation 
American and her father's daughter— an only child. Perceiving 
early in her school years that she had unusurd ability, the father 
began to imagine that she might go quite far. Finding that she 
could please him by brining home good grades, our subject 
began to show even more marked signs of scholarly potential. 
This caused the father to raise his sights, and during our subject’s 
high school years he began to talk with her about going to 
medical school. This was all right uith her, and her career at 
Vassar was strictly a preparation for the medical studies which 
were to come. The subject now makes it quite clear that medical 
school was her father’s idea and not hers, but she says that she 
“loved every minute of it’’ and now finds it impossible to conceive 
of herself as anything but a doctor. There is no question that being 
a doctor is now an end in itself. But there is also no question that 
the taking of this role is the means for satisf>-ing a great variety of 
needs, including ones that did not exist until the role was assumed. 
It also seems clear that the taking of this role may be a channel 
for the expression of a variety of infantile needs, including the 
original need to have the love and approval of her father. 

So it is, I would suggest, in the building of scholarly interests 
generally and in the building of those high-order and more com- 
plicated motives that enter into good citizenship. The deeper 
motives serve to keep the Individual in a situation in which he is 
exposed to the field of inicrcsi which wll later become his. The 
wise educator wifi, I think, utifize to the fuH this piece of psychol- 
op>’. He will not be too particular about what motis-es induced a 
subject to want to do well or to imagine himself functioning at a 
higher level in some field; he will use these motives as the basis 
for an expansion of inferrst in ihe field itself. Teachers frequently 
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act as if they had to appeal to the superego in inducing students 
to be serious about their work. Hiey cannot forbear to moralize 
with the student, insisting that he just ought to do this or that. 
The wonderful fact is that the true ally of the teacher is not ^e 
superego, but the id. Intellectual life and performance at high 
levels in the professions offer the best chance for the expression 
of infantile impulses. We should think of these high-level per- 
formances as we do of art, in which there is an elegant balance of 
the highest and the lowest in human nature. The real justification, 
then, for the teacher’s hammering away on the fundamentals of his 
discipline is that be is ofiering the student a means of freeing his 
imagination, and it is the free imagination alone which offers a 
means for gratifying “insatiable” infantile needs. 


Mechanisms of Change 

In thinking about the mechanisms by which personality de* 
velops, or hy which we might induce further development in per- 
sonality, we do well, I believe, to consider psychotherapy on the 
one band and education on the other. These two do not differ in 
their general aims; both seek to promote growth and development. 
But they differ in their genc^ strategy and in their general 
techniques. 

In respect to general strategy, the psychotherapeutic or roental- 
hy^ene philosophy seems to say that we must diagnose and change 
complexes or neurotic tendencies before learning can occur. 
Education, on the other hand, seeks to expand the personality 
right now, without waiting for anything else to happen, by 
addressing itself to those parts of the personality that are free or 
relatively free from unconscious rcristance. 

In respect to technique, education is directed almost always to 
the group; it proceeds on the basis of assumptions concerning what 
favors development in general. It may not touch at all some 
structures in some cases, but it has at least the possibifity of 
modifymg some structures in all cases. Psychotherapy proceeds on 
the basis of a diagnostic study of flje individual; that is to say, an 
assessment of his developmental status, with particular attention 
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to potentialities for, and obstacles to, further growth. It then 
addresses itself to the obstacles. Of course psychotherapeutic 
techniques include much that could as well be offered in ordinary 
educational settings— giving advice, providing direction, offering 
support, letting the subject talk about himself. The crucial differ- 
ence in technique between education and psychotherapy concerns 
the way in which the subject’s transference, to the therapist or 
to the teacher, of his early forms of relations to people is handled. 
In psychotherapy, this transference is interpreted, and this is the 
high road to that self-understanding that can change internal 
organization. In education, the transference is in no case inter- 
preted. It is used, instead, for motivation and inspiration. 

Thus psycholo^es that accent early determination and fixity in 
the personality, for example, ptychoanalysis and certain lands of 
behavior theory, regard change in the personality as a difficult 
matter. In psychoanalysis, change of any importance is essentially 
a matter of making the unconscious, conscious. Behavior theory 
would have us undertake a ^gorous deconditioning, once the 
secondary reioforcers have been found. 

Lawrence Kuble has written persuasively about the application 
of the psychoanalytic point of view to education. He has argued 
that the fundamental distinction between health and neurosis lies 
in the fact that in all neurotic behavior there is some unconscious 
detemunation. His proposal to teachers is that they must find 
ways to give students self-knowledge in depth, to give them the 
means by which those areas of functioning that are dominated by 
unconscious processes may be reduced. He does not say precisely 
how this is to be done, but his writings suggest group psycho- 
therapy, counseling, courses in depth psychology, and the like. 

Academic psychology, on the other hand, stresses the point that 
people can learn from experience, that they will make new 
responses when forced to take new social roles, and that there svill 
be cognitive restructuring in the face of new stimuli. These are 
things, one might suppose, that can go on happening in people 
who have been psychoanalyzed. But learning of this kind is not 
possible if the person in question is prevented by repression from 
having the experience that is calculated to teach him something. 

It seems clear that all kinds of fine educational measures are lost 
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on some students, but it is also dear that some students gain 
through education some things which the psychotherapist might 
suppose could only be gained from psychotherapy. 

The crucial question is: how much of the personality is 
dominated by unconscious processes? In this respect we may note 
wide variations among college students. Education, disregarding 
unconscious processes, goes on its way trying to expand those 
parts oi the personality that arc not dominated by unconscious 
processes. And frequently, it seems to me, it has considerable 
success. In the early days of our work at Vassar we presented to 
a conference of psychiatrists, psychologists, and sociologists the 
case of a freshman whom we bad tested and interviewed rather 
intensively. We presented the raw material, thinking it would be 
interesting to the conferees to work out a formulation of the case. 
There was much discussion of this ^I's diiSculties with a domi- 
neering mother, her neurotically determined achievement drive, 
her latent homosexuality, her problems of achieving a satisfactory 
sex identity, and so on. There was some basis for all these 
concerns. But the fact of the matter was that we had presented 
this case as an example of an outstandingly promising freshman. 
As fat as the college was concerned, the promise was fulfilled. 
This girl found satisfactory membership in a group of dissident 
intellectuals, was inspired by some of her leacbeis, and went on 
to make Phi Beta Kappa. She was engaged to a graduate student 
in physics at the beginoing of her senior year and married im- 
mediately after graduation. She will probably support him while 
he finishes his education, have four or five babies while striving to 
maintain her intellectual interests, and when the children are all 
in school undertake some semiprofessional activity of her own. 
What has happened to her complexes and neurotic tendencies? 
Quite possibly a personality assessment of this subject right now 
would reveal that they are still there; but one would be justified 
in asking how important they are. 

A nice question would be; how does one tell the difference 
between a case of this Idnd, in which personality development 
could occur despite, or peth^>s to some extent because of, uncon- 
scious complexes, and on the other hand, a case in which the 
ego is so taken up with mamtaiiung defenses that no energy is 
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available for learning through experience? I believe that we can 
learn to make this differential diagnosis. 

The point I want to stress is that with people in the high school 
and college age range, it is easy to overestimate the neurotic 
element and to underestimate what can be gained through the 
ordinary experiences of education and living. One might say that, 
in the absence of a clear diagnosis, one might safely ^ve education 
a chance. In the case of college students, I would have no 
hesitation in saying that if a student is open to what the curriculum 
has to offer, one could leave him alone for quite a while— that is, 
not insist upon psychotherapy— without endangering that student’s 
future. If the motivation for academic work is neurotic, as it often 
is, the thing to do is to exploit that motivation for scholarly 
purposes rather than to undertake its analysis right away. I am not 
saying that the neurosis would disappear under these conditions, 
but I am saying that the personality would expand so that the 
neurotic aspect would become less pronounced and more suscep' 
tible to change. 

This poses an interesting theoretical question. Suppose we go 
on expanding the conscious ego through those experiences which 
can be supplied in normal life. Do we be^ in time to modify 
the unconscious structures? One may certainly say that as the 
conscious ego expands, the unconscious structures shrink in rela- 
tive importance. Consider the case of the girl who became a doctor. 

I would say that her father-complex had less importance in the 
personality of this young physician than it did in the personality 
of the school girl that she was. I would go further and suggest that 
as the conscious part of personality expands, the unconscious part 
may actually be modified. As the ego becomes stronger, the 
possibilities of greater self-awareness increase. This, of course, is 
the fundamental assumption underlying psychotherapy itself. There 
are many occasions and situations outeide of psychotherapy which 
invite consideration of one’s own processes. There seems to me 
reason to believe th&t &e individual xritb the highly developed 
ego may take advantage of these to gain awareness of, and so to 
modify, some of his unconscious structures. 

In summary, T am saying that there are two major ways of 
promoting development in the individual. One is expanding the 
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available for learning throng experience? I believe that we can 
leam to make this diSerential diagnosis. 

The point I want to stress is that with people in the high school 
and college age range, it is ea^ to overestimate the neurotic 
element and to underestimate what can be gained through the 
ordinary experiences of education and living. One might say that, 
in the absence of a clear diagnosis, one might safely give education 
a chance. In the case of college students, I would have no 
hesitation in saying (hat if a student is open to what the curriculum 
has to offer, one could leave him alone for quite a while— that is, 
not insist upon psychotherapy— without endangering that student’s 
future. If the motivation for academic work is neurotic, as it often 
is, the thing to do is to exploit that motivation for scholarly 
purposes rather than to undertake its analysis right away. I am not 
saying that the neurosis would disappear under these conditions, 
but I am saying that the personally would expand so that the 
neurotic aspect would become less pronounced and more suscep* 
tible to change. 

This poses an interesting theoretical question. Suppose we go 
on expanding the conscious ego through those experiences which 
can be supplied in normal life. Do we begin in time to modify 
the unconscious structures? One may certainly say that as the 
conscious ego expands, the unconscious structures shrink in rela- 
tive importance. Consider the case of the girl who became a doctor. 

1 would say that her father-complex bad less importance in the 
personality of this young physidan than it did in the personality 
of the school girl that she was. I would go further and suggest that 
as the conscious part of personalify expands, the unconscious part 
may actually be modified. As the ego becomes stronger, the 
possibilities of greater self-awareness increase. This, of course, is 
the fundamental assumption underlying psychotherapy itself. There 
are many occasions and situations outside of psychotherapy which 
inwte consideration of one’s own processes. There seems to me 
reason to believe that the individual with the highly developed 
ego may take advantage of these to gain awareness of, and so to 
modify, some of his unconscious structures. 

In summary, I am saying (hat there are two major ways of 
promoting development in the individual. One is expanding the 
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personality through learning in natural situations; and the other is 
ma^g the unconscious, conscious. Whereas the former is the 
stock in trade of education, it is not to be denied that education 
may also take steps to further the latter. There are kinds of 
teaching-for example, the effort in Ulcrature courses to make 
subjects aware of the variety of human experience and motivation 
-that are well calculated to shrink the areas of unconsciousness. 
Education that attempts this sort of thing docs not become 
psychotherapy as I have conceived it. It would still not undertake 
the interpretation of transference or of resistance, and it is this, 
as I see it, which is the distinguishing characteristic of psycho- 
therapy. 


Institutional Processes 

What I have been trying to do is to suggest some of the person- 
ality mechanisms upon which our efforts deliberately to induce 
development in the individual must be based. I want to conclude 
now with a strong plea for action research. I believe we already 
have some notions of what to do that might improve citixenship 
education in our high schools. I say, let us do these things; and in 
doing them let us study, by the best scientific methods, the effects 
of what we do. When I say action research, what I have in mind 
is the fact that research with human beings, singly or in groups, if 
it is important, is bound to have consequences; and hence we 
engage in action research willy-nilly. When we study individuals 
by means of special diagnostic techniques, including interviews, it 
should go without saying that these individuals change as a result 
of being studied. We as researchers have to accept the responsi- 
bility for these changes and do what we can to ensure that they are 
for the best. Actually, we do not have to worry too much, because 
the evidence is that being Intcndevwd over a period of time is 
indeed good for students. It makes them consider things that 
would not otherwise have been considered. It mduces them to 
confront issues in a more consdoos way, and thus it expands the 
ego. 
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When it comes to the group, our procedure should be to arrange 
conditions and institute processes which, according to our hypoth- 
eses, will induce desirable developments in the group generally. 
This is not the place to propose anything concrete, but I suggest 
that we try some ways of ^ving high school students the benefits 
of participation in group enterprises which seem to them, and 
which indeed are, important and worthy. Of course in doing this 
kind of thing, we should ask Dr. Chin* to guide us in the working 
out of adequate research designs. 

•See Chapter Thirteen, presented at the Andover Conference by Dr. 
Chin.-Ecf. 
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A Sociologist Suggests 
New Perspectives 

JAMES S. COLEMAN 


Usually, when i find mscLp faced with a problem, 

I feel aa easy coofidencc that energy and ideas, applied long 
enough and strong enough, wiD overcome the problem. But 1 
face simple problems, research piobkras. Here is a problem— tho 
problem of bow to bring chiidien into adulthood in America— 
which is not so simple, and leaves me not so conGdenL 

What is the situation in which we find ourselves with respect 
to cidzenship educaUon? To compress and oversimplify, here are 
the points that over and over again impressed themselves upon 
me as I read the background papers.* 

1. The academic approach, which teaches citizenship in the class* 
room as something to be learned, much as any other subject, 
•Dt. Coleman leters to the papers prepared for the Andover Conference 
and iocluded in this volume in the sections on backgrounds of practice and 
research.— Ed. 
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appears singularly ineffective— and most of all with the students 
who need it most, for these are the same students who don’t 
learn any subject well. The few glimmers of hope in this ap- 
proach seem to be in the teaching of history and anthropology, 
which apparently act to broaden the perspectives with which 
people view events. Yet it’s still the good students’ perspec- 
tives which tend to be broadened most, thus widening the gap 
which already exists between them and their slower-learning 
fellows. 

Z. Attempts at introducing civic responsibility through student 
government and the like are generally ineffective, because stu- 
dent councils seldom have any real authority— and usually know 
it. Furthermore, any sense of responsibility and citizenship 
they teach is again to those who need it least, the elected 
representatives, who, by the very fact of their election, have 
apparently exhibited a high degree of citizenship in the past 
So this is carrying coals to Newcastle, and very few coals at 
that 

3. Attempts at civic participation and community projects seem 
to fail for another reason: not because they are ineffective 
when carried out but because they are seldom carried out 
They seem to require an imcommon commitment and energy 
oa the part of a teacher. It is hard to conceive of such projects' 
being introduced as a standard part of a public school with- 
out becoming perverted or diluted in the process. 

4. Merit systems, standards of conduct and the like laid down by 
school authorities seem to work only for the docile; and for 
whomever they work, it is questionable whether they aid or 
impair citizenship education. They are most characterized not 
by merits and rewards, but by demerits and punishments; taken 
to the extreme, they remind a casual observer of the authori- 
tarian regime of a prison. (In one school that I am at present 
studymg, for example, there b a favored group of boys called 
by both teachers and students the "brownies." They are viewed 
by the other students with the same mixture of respect and 
disdain as the trusties in a prison are viewed by their fellow 
prboners.) 

Putting all these results together, it seems that nothing works 
in citizenship education; that the task is a hopeless one. Yet there 
are some curiously contradictory results which should make us feel 
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less distressed about the job that is nav being done. To look for a 
moment at studies of public opinion, if there is one most poweifii 
generalization that crops up over and over again in these studies it 
is the effect of education on opinions about public affairs and 
politics. For example, the National Opinion Research Center from 
1944 to 1956 did surveys of attitudes toward U. S. foreign policy 
and toward world events. After trying in the early surveys to 
find background factors which would explain differences in opin* 
ion, they came to use education, and only education, as the crucial 
factor, for it dwarfed all others in the relation it had to attitudes. 
Similarly, in studies of response to McCarthy a few years back, 
one of the most crucial factors nlated to an anti-McCarthy 
attitude that surveys could find was a person’s education. 

Such results should make us feel a little better; but they do not 
make the dismal array of facts presented above much more palat- 
able. The point remains that all direct measurements that we 
can carry out, citizenship education of almost every sort is 
ineffective. Now what I want to do is to raise questions about the 
ways we try to teach ciffzenslup and to suggest ideas about how 
we might change them. But rather than going back to these ways 
which have worked so poorly and examining each in turn, I want 
to back off somewhat for a more fundamental view— a view of 
the geuctal problem that societies have in educating their young 
and the special complications to this problem in our present 
society. 

Educating the young is probably the second most fundamental 
problem which any sodety faces— second only to the problem of 
conlrolUng its members and canying out actions as a society- It 
is fundamental because it consists of taking a mass of animals— 
the untamed infants— and making of them members of society. 

I would suggest, for reasons that will soon become apparent, that 
our soriety is doing, with every passing decade, a poorer job in 
handling this fundamental problem and, in particular, the parts 
of this problem which ate in the area of citizenship and social 
responsibility. Do I mean that our schools are getting worse all 
the time? No— to the contrary. What I mean is that the problem 
is becoming each passing decade a more and more complex 
one, outdistancing the feeble s^>s we make toward improving our 
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methods. Now I will say vAy the problem is getting rapidly more 
complex. At first glance, this problem of making children into 
members of society seems much the same in every society. Yet 
the problem is jaced very differently in different societies; and I 
think if we look closely, we see that it is in fact a very different 
problem in different societies. 

Take at one extreme a stable society, focused around the home 
and family as the unit of production— a stable farming society will 
do as an example. In such a society, it is clear that the child can 
leam all he needs to know very directly at the hand of his father; 
he can take on responsibilities in slow stages, and he can leam by 
direct observation how to relate to the world outside bis family. 
The task of education in such a stable, localized, and personalized 
society— which is not long past in our country— is a simple one 
and is carried out as part of the same “natural process” by which 
a parent teaches Ms cMId to walk or to talk. 

This is not to say that in such a society the education a child 
receives is the “best of all educations in ^at best of all possible 
worlds.” It is often, in fact, far from it, for each child is at the 
mercy of his parents; and if his parents are ne’er*do>welIs or 
criminals or the like, the “natural processes” by which they in- 
doctrinate or socialize him makes him a ne’er-do-well or a criminal. 
Nevertheless, for good or ill, the problem is handled as naturally 
within the family as is the problem of teaching a child to walk or 
to talk. 

Near the other extreme stands our present society— rapidly 
changing, cosmopolitan, with highly rationalized industry. First 
of all, jobs can no longer be taught by the father. He is often 
obsolescent, and even when he is not, he works away from home 
under conditions in which it is inconceivable that be might delegate 
some responsibility to his son, mi^t give him “on-the-job” training 
and slow, “natural” steps to adulthood. The child can no longer 
help the family economically; and in turn the family has nothing 
to offer the child in training for his place in the community. Thus 
jobs, and skills for jobs, must be taught by some institution outside 
the family, the school. But this is only one point; another is that 
the period of training is longer. With every decade, more of the 
jobs available in our society require a high level of training. As 
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D3ethods. Now I will say why the problem is getting rapidly more 
complex- At first glance, this problem of making children into 
members of society seems much the same in every society. Yet 
the problem is faced very diSerently in different societies; and I 
think if we look closely, we see that it is in fact a very different 
problem in different societies. 

Take at one extreme a stable society, focused around the home 
and family as the unit of production— a stable far min g society will 
do as an example. In such a society, it is clear that the child can 
leam all he needs to know very directly at the hand of his father; 
he can take on responsibilities in slow stages, and he can leam by 
direct observation how to relate to the world outside his family. 
The task of education in such a stable, localized, and personalized 
society— which is not long past in our country— is a simple one 
and is carried out as part of the same “natural process” by which 
a parent teaches his child to walk or to talk. 

This is not to say that in such a society the education a child 
receives is the “best of all educations in ^at best of all possible 
worlds.” It is often, in fact, fat from it, for each child is at the 
mercy of his parents; and if his parents are ne'er>do>weIIs or 
criminals or the like, the “natural processes” by which they in- 
doctrinate or socialize him makes him a ne’er-do-well or a crinainal. 
Nevertheless, for good or ill, the problem is handled as naturally 
within the family as is the problem of teaching a child to walk or 
to talk. 

Near the other extreme stands our present society— rapidly 
changing, cosmopolitan, with highly rationalized industry. First 
of all, jobs can no longer be taught by the father. He is often 
obsolescent, and even when be is not, he works away from home 
under conditions in which it Is inconceivable that he might delegate 
some responsibility to lus son, might give him “on-the-job” training 
and slow, “natural” steps to adulthood. The child can no longer 
help the family economically; and in turn the family has nothing 
to offer the child in training for Hs place in the community. Thus 
jobs, and skills for jobs, must be taught by some institution outside 
the family, the school. But this is only one point; another is that 
the period of training is longer. With every decade, more of the 
jobs arailable in our sodety require a high level of training. As 
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our industrial economy comes rf age, it has less and less room 
for laborers and skilled workers, more and more room for 
careers and managers. Thus not only do we relegate education 
to an institution outside the family; we are having to keep a child 
there longer before he is “processed” and fit to take his place as 
an adult in society. 

These two facts taken together— this setting apart of our children 
in schools (which take on ever more functions, ever more “extra- 
cutiicular activities") and the fact that we keep them there 
longer— have a singular impact on the child of high school age. 
He is “cut oS" from the rest of society, forced inward toward his 
own age group, made to catty out bis whole social life with 
others his own age. He comes, with his fellows, to constitute a 
small society all Us own, a sodety wKch has most of its important 
interactions within, and maintains only a few threads of connection 
to the outside adult socie^^. In our modem world of mass coramu- 
nication and rapid dlHusion of ideas and knowledge, it b bard to 
realize that separate subcultures can exist right under our very 
noses-subculwres with languages all their own, with special 
symbols, and, most importantly, edth value systems which may 
difler largely from our own. Anyone who has tried to talk to his 
adolescent son or daughter recently knows what I mean— as does 
anyone who has recently visited a high school for the first time 
since his own adolescence. These young people speak a different 
language, to put it simply. And what is most relevant to the 
present point, the language they speak is becoming more and more 
different. 

Let me digress for a moment to illustrate this increasing “sepa- 
rateness” with some of the schools I am studying now,* Some of 
the schools are in small towns; some are city schools; some are 
suburban. With one small-town school in particular, we have come 
close to “teaching back into Instory," for the town has changed 
very little in size and composition for a number of years. It is a 
rural market town in the prosperous com country of Illinois. 

At the other extreme, the very essence of modem society, are 

Coleman, in 1958-59, Was coodacling a study of ten high schools in 
t^icago mea. ua6er a grant from (he U. S. Office of Education: a num- 
ber of references m this chapter are to findings of this study.-Erf. 
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the two suburban schools: one wry well-to-do, and the other in 
a new working-class suburb. Ii» both these “bedroom” commu- 
nities, the fathers commute to work in the city; and altogether the 
parents have very few means of giving their children adult 
responsibilities— work responsibilities, if you will— which can help 
tie them to the adult community. 

The contrast between this rural market town and the two 
suburbs in the kinds of adolescents they produce is quite striking. 
If you asked them, as I did in a questionnaire that went to every 
student, questions which forced them to choose between parents 
and peers, you would find a result that was clear-cut: the small- 
town boys and girls stayed with their parents, while the students of 
the two suburban schools chose, more than any of the other eight 
schools in the study, to stick with their friends. In fact, in all the 
small-town schools, the boys and girls sdll tended to be “boys and 
girls,” looking toward their parents, while the city and especially 
suburban boys and girls were “teenagers,” lookhig toward their 
friends for approval. 

I received a particularly perceptive letter from a parent in the 
well-to-do suburban communi^, which illustrates what I mean. 
This father, a lawyer, first wrote asking what I was doing, sending 
him a questionnaire of the sort I sent to all parents. I wrote him 
explaining that I was trying to learn about the adult community 
in relation to the cMldren and asked for any views he might have 
about the adolescent culture in his community. He replied with 
the letter which I quote in part; 

Mrs. and I do not believe we could give you much useful 

information about the teen-age culture as it exists in ... We 

see this culture in a very limited aspect, through our sophomore 
daughter, and our fimited familiarity with her contemporaries. 

It is truly surprising how little one person knows about the inner 
thinking of another, particularly when the other is an adolescent. I 
suspect that the interests and values current in the high school 
group are more independent of those of the adult community than 
we generally believe. 

Most children of this age, at least In , I believe do not have 

serious responsibilities, such as helping to support a family or to 
prepare to pay their way through college, and therefore are not 
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acquainted with people engaged ia making a living, and do not 
understand the problems and responsibilities which parents have. 

As a result, they do not obtain the experience which goes with 
such responsibility, . . . and, in effect, live in a world separate 
from the adult community. 

As if it were not enough that such subsocieties exist sharply 
segregated from the rest of society, there ate other things which 
stron^y reinforce their scparaleocss. Adolescents arc an important 
market nowadays, and one that buys special kinds of entertainment 
which cater almost exclusively to it. Popular music is the most 
important case, for its audience is very largely under twenty-one. 
And movies, since television took away their adult audience, have 
moved more and more toward becoming a special medium for 
adolescents. 

To summarize the situation very simply: in a rapidly chan^g, 
highly lationatized society, the "natural processes” of education in 
the family are no longer adequate; we have replaced them by a 
more formalized iostitution, one which is set apart from the rest of 
society, one which covers a longer span of time. As a consequence, 
we find ourselves no longer with a set of individuals to be trained 
toward adulthood, but with distinct cultures, small social systems 
which offer a united front to the overtures made by adult society. 

Thus the very changes our society is undergoing have spawned 
something more than we bargained for. They have taken not only 
the traming-for-job out of a parent's bands, but have quite effec- 
tively taken the whole adolescent him^lf away and have dumped 
him into a society of his peen, a society whose habitats are the 
halls and classrooms of the school, the teenage canteen, the comer 
drugstore, the automobile, and numerous other natural habitats of 
Homo sapiens, age sixteen. Consequently, the nonoccupational 
training— citizenship training, if you will— which parents once gave 
to adolescents via “natural processes” has been taken out of their 
hands as well— not by the schools (many of which are dismayed 
at the thought of having to take over parental functions), but by 
those very social changes wluch have removed adolescents into 
a society of their own. 

This state of affairs presents a problem, for the natural proc- 
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esses no longer function. But it oSers an intriguing opportunity 
for education which has never before been possible. These social 
changes, wresting adolescents from their parents’ influence at an 
earlier age, have made it less possible for each parent to make the 
child into his own image, to fit him for a position in society that 
he himself occupies. They have put children more nearly on an 
equal footing, made more possible than ever before a true democ- 
racy in education. 

The problem, then, is that these societies of adolescents, cut 
off from their parents, can create spontaneous cultures of their 
own; the opportunity is tha^ with sophisticated handling, these 
societies of adolescents can be shaped so as to generate within 
themselves better training for citizenship and civic responsibility 
than has ever been possible before. 

Not only Is there an opportumty; there is extreme urgency in 
shaping these societies so that they generate their own civic respon- 
sibilities. For as the natural processes of parental indoctrination 
become less and less effective, the vacuum becomes ever greater 
~and it will be filled by an adolescent culture whose values lead 
away from rather than toward maturity and adult responsibilities. 
This is well exemplified in a school I am currently studying. Two 
years ago, when I first came to study it, a devoted English teacher 
had made the school newspaper into a forum for ideas. Ihe news- 
paper staff was the core of a widening circle of discussion and 
debate about current events and public affairs. I-ast year the 
teacher left, and into the vacuum stepped a remarkable boy, a 
transfer from another school. This boy exhibited absolute self- 
confidence, was unfrightened by adults and by peers, saw little of 
value in school work, and TOthin one school year transferred the 
concerns of his fellows to dating and parties and pleasures of the 
moment. 

Now why is it that these sodctics of adolescents seem to find 
their resting place in such pleasures of the moment and in a pas- 
sive resistance or halfhearted compliance with the school’s de- 
mands? Is it because teenagers are “just that way”? Fortunately 
not, as many researches have shown, for adults exhibit the same 
behavior when they become ‘Inmates” or fellow subordinates 
under the authority of others. form little societies of their 
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own when they can, and these sodeties have some things in com- 
mon: they set up their own rules of conduct, which often act to 
thwart the desires of those in anthority; they establish “work 
norms” which act primarily to hold down any exertion of energy, 
to restrain any “rate-busters." (Note the analogous terms which 
arise in schoob: the “curve-raiser** or the “DAR— damned average 
raiser.”) 

Now what is it about such little societies which generates this 
resistant behavior? This is a question upon which we need re- 
search; but the central answer seems clear: these societies cannot 
positively. They have no goal as a society. In contrast, in an 
open society" which has a common goal, norms of achievement 
develop, and all members are infused with a civic responsibility 
to contribute toward the goal. Men become selfless in such a situa- 
tion; they learn, as in no other way, to subordinate their own 
desires to the common good. 

It is hard to say precisely what we mean by citizenship or 
by CIVIC responsibility, but I suggest that such selflessness, such 
wjlLngness to forego individual interests for a goal of the society 
as a whole, is close to the heart of the matter. And I further sug- 

“m the rlskl condltiom. 
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these; Educators are no longer faced with individual students sub- 
ject to parental subordination to whom th^ can “teach citizen- 
ship.” They are faced with societies, societies for which they can 
establish the conditions which will generate social responsibility— 
not only among the “good learners” and the “highly motivated,” 
but among the whole society of students. They must somehow 
^ve these sodeties the opportunity to act positively as societies 
and reward them for doing so. But how? 

I think there are many possible ways. I will discuss a few which 
seem to me feasible; but in so doing, I hope as much as anything 
else to indicate the kinds o! things dtat are feasible— the kinds of 
things which will maintain themselves without heroic efforts on 
the part of uncommon teachers or principals, things which do not 
require the spedal circumstances of a private boarding school 
Or docile, w’cU-trained children. 

There are a few places where we can pick up bints about the 
possibilities in this direction. When we look at the ineffectiveness 
of student councils and try to make them more effective, a single 
obstacle always arises: because we adults Intend to keep the basic 
policies, and even specific procedures, under our own authority, 
student councils have nothing to do, no authority which can breed 
responsibihty. But suppose we take the focus away from internal 
government— that is, decisions about the way the school should 
be run-and put it on external actions, actions which the student 
body can take toward the outside: interscholastic competition, ex- 
positions, class excursions, parties, community sur\eys, or work 
projects. Students can be given a wide range of authority over such 
activities without endangering the policies or procedures of the 
school. To restate the general point: students cannot be ^\'ea 
much authority over internal matters in the school, but they can 
be given the chance to act as a body and to take authority in 
external affairs. 

One general area invol^g such external action is that of work 
camps or work projects. The best c-tamples of this arc ordinarily 
found in pri%’ate schools, where U is easiest to establish out-of- 
class aciisitics. I suspect that such schools as the Putney School in 
Vermont and the Verde Valley School, which include such com- 
munity activities and rcsponsiWlitics as phj'sical labor, induce in 
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their students a sense of acting as a group and of civic respon- 
sibility far beyond that found in many traditional private schools. 
A specific research in this area would be a study of private schools 
which vary in this respect, some aUowing numerous areas of col- 
lective student action-toward-the-outsuie, and others not. What is 
the differential impact on a student’s sense of civic responsibility? 

But examples of this are evident in public schools as welL I 
suspect that the program of agricultural education affiliated with 
agricultural extension services, and associated ako with 4-H Club 
work, has done more to induce a sense of social responsibility, 
civic pride, and adult responsil^ties among farm boys than all 
the rest of their education. This is only in part because it capti- 
vates their interest by focusing on what they are proficient in; 
it is also because these arc group projects, projects in which each 
member can take pride, but for which he must sacrifice time, 
effort, and any notions of raising bell that be naigbl have bad. They 
build a bam, or field a crop of com or tobacco, or clear some 
pasture. If I am right, then the appropriate research would show 
that this ptogtam has ^ven fann boys-purely as a by-product— 
the kind of civic responsibility that their city cousins could well 
use. 

What about similar programs for nonfarm youlh-not programs 
which are designed to "make good citizens,” but programs wHch 
^ve a group responsibility and authority in nonacademic areas, 
for doing something, for achieving something? To be sure, such 
programs would not teach about our bicameral system of govern- 
ment nor about the functions of die Senate in international affairs 
—but these are another and separable part of citizenship education, 
facts which are to be learned and which can be taught in regular 
academic classrooms. But even here I would suggest that such 
projects, by inducing a sense of sodal responsibility and attracting 
a teenager’s attention away from cars and movies and dating and 
datjcing, make him far more likely to take an interest in learning 
such facts and learning other things offered in the classroom. 

There are examples of such projects in areas other than agricul- 
mre: the project carried out in Baltimore high schools— resulting 
in the book, Baltimore: City of Promise, mentioned by Professor 
Patterson— is an excellent sample, for it accomplished the sec- 
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ond purpose of teaching the history and traditions of the city. 
I would like to see the results of follow-up interviews with those 
who were involved in this project, compared with others who were 
bom too early or too late to take part. If I am right, they would 
not only know more about Baltimore’s history, they would be 
more likely to feel identified with the city and their school. 

A different kind of project is carried out in a suburban school 
outside Chicago: the shop classes build a house, every few years, 
in the community, and the home economics class furnishes it. It’s 
a good house, too—the last one sold for more than $20,000. I 
suspect this induces in the boys who take part a very different 
sense of social responsibility than do the usual individual projects 
in shop classes. 

Of course, there are obstacles to such projects in many public 
schools— obstacles such as the fact that the acadeouc program 
usually doesn’t have room for them during the day unless they 
are part of classroom acUvior, and obstacles such as the fact that 
they presuppose hard work by committed teachers. But these 
obstacles may not be crucial. Look at athletics in high schools, 
for which there is no room in (he academic program during the 
day; it seems to be able to mabtain itself fairly well b most 
schools. Why is this? 

To answer this question, we are led mto the next general area 
—and a crucial area— where I think fruitful experimentation and 
evaluative research could be done. This general area might be 
called “competition and cooperation.” 

To mtroduce this area, Fd like to observe that athletics in high 
school has probably done more “citizenship education” than all 
the courses in cmcs put together. I say this m full cognizance 
of the fact that athletics m many schools threatens to stamp out 
education altogether. (I’m rembdcd of one small town in Illinois 
whose school had produced several state championship or near- 
championship basketball teams. The town floated a bond issue for 
a fancy new gymnasium and was upset when the state pointed 
out that the school had no Kbraiy, and proposed that it create 
a library first.) 

Why do I say, in the face of this, that athletics has played an 
important part in citizenship education? Because athletic teams 
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can take boys whose background has left them uninterested in 
formal learning and induce in them a sclf-constii^t and a sense 
of responsibility toward team, school, and community which no 
academic subject can do. I say this not out of pure conjecture, but 
after looking at some research results in the ten schools I’m study- 
ing. If we look at the good athletes in these schools, they are 
considerably above average on almost all citiienship criteriat in 
the kinds of standards held by the groups they go around with; 
in their attitudes toward the school and community— and they even 
study more than the average. 

But there is one important caveat to ihis-it isn’t so in all these 
ten schools. In some, it appears that athletics gains so much pres- 
tige for the stars that they are free and reckless with this power, 
unconstrained by the sense of social responsibility they might have 
felt in another school, a school which managed to distribute its 
prestige and power more evenly. 

This suggests an important research problem on which we now 
know little: how can rewards in a system best be distributed so 
that all (or almost all) will be captured by a sense of civic pride 
and group responsibility, while no one gets so many rewards that 
he becomes inesponsible? Again, it seems that group activities 
for which the winners get rewarded, but which allow few possi- 
bilities for individual stars, might be part of the answer. But this 
is only conjecture, and research is needed. Athletics has its indi- 
vidual rewards— and certainly too many of them in many schools 
in America— but it does induce constraints and group-reinforced 
rules of conduct, a completely new experience for some of its 
participants. The team is representing the school, and this is not 
so distant from being a civic representative in other matters. The 
athlete has adult responsibilities to his school and team and 
community, in training and performing responsibilities which often 
outweigh any others he has in school. 

I do not want to be misunderstood. I am not proposing more 
athletics in our schools, I would like to see far less. What I am 
suggesting is this: that competition between schools ^ves the 
society of adolescents a chance to act as a unit. By so doing, it 
induces social responsibility reinforced by the adolescent society 
in a way that competition among individuals within a school (for 
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good grades, for example) can never do. We have the curious fact 
(documented by much research, if we can’t see it around us every 
day) that competition between groups induces cooperation within 
groups. Competition between individnals, on the other hand, such 
as exists with grades in academic subjects, does no such thing. 
It induces, instead, a land of group defense mechanism which ridi- 
cules the “damned average raiser.” Note that there are no such 
epithets for the basketball star, for his achievements have benefited 
team, school, and community and have made him a local hero. 
(Incidentally, I know a small town in Indiana, Sbelbjwille by 
name, in which basketball has done probably more to break down 
racial barriers than any other single thing. Their team won the 
state championship, and the star of the team, the hero of town 
and school, was a Negro.) 

Such interscholastic competition exists to a slight degree in 
other areas; debating is perhaps the best academic example. In 
helping to win a debate for his school, a boy or girl is periormisg 
a civic junction, one for which he has had to deny hims elf pleas- 
ures and accept a social tesponsibill^. Yet in many such areas 
of interschool compedtlon, induding both debating and athletics, 
the promise of individual reward is too great; he has not had to 
^ve up individual glory to help the society accomplish its goal. 
Suppose other kinds of acti^ties, requiring a coordination of indi- 
vidual efforts, were the subject of widespread interschool com- 
petition. For example, music contests. I might note that among 
small schools in Northern Illinois, which send top-notch bands, 
choruses, and soloists to the legjona! and state music contests, it 
is a thing of pride for a boy to play in the band, not the “sissy” 
activity that it often is in other schools. It appears clear that this 
is in large part due to the civic function the band performs in 
going out to srin for the school. 

Examples like these can be found spotted here and there, but 
they are infrequent It would be an interesting and ambitious 
experiment for a state to organize a comprehensive schedule of 
state-wide competition in a series of actMties, with points accru- 
ing to schools for each activity and real rewards to the over-all 
srinners in each region or class of school. Suppose the competition 
culminated in a state-wide “scholastic fair” which would encom- 
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pass activities all the way from chess tournaments, through school- 
wide industrial arts projects, to track meets or basketball games. 
Note that this is different from the “science fairs,” which exist 
in some cities now, in one crucial respect. It would involve com- 
petition between schools, with both group and individual projects, 
so that a school would partidpatc as a school. 

To some, such a scholastic fair might seem a far cry front 
citizenship education; but I suggest that such a program would 
give these adolescent societies a chance to act positively, would 
^ve the student councils a function beyond their usual negative 
one of enforcing discipline, and would produce a common goal 
toward which each student could contribute and toward which 
the whole school could bend its efforts, replacing individual desires 
by social responsibility. Such a plan would still contain the dan- 
gers that teachers and principal in a school might assume too 
much responsibility, failing to vest It In the students themselves. 
But this is a mlnoc problem which could be protected against 
Remember, too, that some of these activities, such as debate, 
require a good academic background and thus miss those whose 
sense of civic icsponsibility is weakest; others, such as industrial 
arts, home economics, and athletics, allow the boy or girl with a 
poor educational background a chauce to serve and to achieve. 
Such an experiment, on a state-wide or city-wide level, might 
not work. I have no knowledge that it would— but the only way 
we could tell is by experimenting. And the evidence we have now, 
from social research in schools and elsewhere, suggests that it 
would work. 

To summarize this important class of mechanisms of group com- 
petition: they allow the group to act positively and thus motivate 
its members to share a civic icsponsibility; if the different acUvi- 
ties are carefully balanced, so that achievement in each raises 
school and cornmunity pride, then this provides social rewards for 
scholar, athlete, and craftsman sdike, rewards of the sort that 
presently accrue only to the athlete in many schools. Furthermore, 
in contrast to work projects wbidi are enforced by the curriculum, 
the projects which are induced by interscholastic competition bring 
out volunteers among both students and teachers. The motivation 
comes from within, and the achievement is rewarded by the school 
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and cormnuoity as a whole. Soch volunteer activity overcomes 
the objection to work projects mentioned earKer, that there is no 
room for them except in the program of the vocational or agri- 
cultural student 

With all the physical deterioration that exists in cities (and 
all the need for public fadlities, such as parks, in suburbs), it is 
intriguing to think of the work projects that high school students 
could engage in— projects which use every skill from mathematics 
and English to bricklaying. But activity in the community seems 
most easily brought about by self-induced motivation, through 
interscholastic competition, rather than through curricular changes. 
Such competition would need strong rewards— for the projects 
would involve inCensive effort— but setting up this type of compe- 
tition might be possible. And if it did work right, I suspect that 
the kind of citizenship we would be inducing in all school 
students would be so far above our present levels that there would 
be no comparison. Or to look at it in the reverse way, cities would 
be rehabUitating not only public facilities but private citizens as 
well. 

Incidentally, anyone who is dbmayed (as I am) by the low 
pay and low status of teachers mi^t ponder this fact: com- 
munities find a way to pay high salaries to high school athletic 
coaches— why? Because a coach carries out a service for the com- 
munity. Whenever his teams perform well, he and his athletes 
give the school and co mmnnl iy pride in itself. Suppose other 
teachers bad a chance to perform a similar function for school 
and communiQr. Might not the community find ways to give them 
a simflar pay and status? Yet I should warn, as any good sociolo- 
gist might: merely to institute intcrscholastic competition, without 
attention to details, vtiU not be successful. 

Until now, I have talked about ways to use the society of ado- 
lescents itself as a means of institoting citizenship, by ^ving it 
the opportunity to do so. I think such a solution is the only 
fundamental one for making adults out of adolescents. Not only 
is it a fimdamental solution; it is coming to be a more and more 
necessary one as changes in society force the parental grasp off 
from his child earlier and earlier. I think that the most fruitful 
research that can be done is mqjerunentation in ways to accom- 
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plish this, I have mentioned some possible ways above, but these 
are only a few. 

Besides this fundamental matter, I would like to turn attention 
to some other mechanisms wluch need to be studied for their 
usefulness in citizenship education. To iritroduce them, let’s turn 
again to the question of what it means to become an adult, a 
responsible citizen, a man or woman who can act intelligently 
in civic and political affairs. 

Part of tius is simply knowledge-knowledge of how a govern- 
ment works, knowledge of other countries, and so on. This knowl- 
edge can best be dispensed in a classroom, using techniques about 
which educators know fat more than I and which I shall not 
presume to discuss. 

Part of it is something else, which I have been discussing above: 
the ability to take on cmc and social responsibility, to forego 
personal pleasures, to share In a common social goal. As I’ve 
implied above, I don’t think this can be taught in the classroom, 
for it is not leamiog anything one didn’t already know, but acting 
upon those principles that one already knows be should act upon. 

There is still a third thing, which all of us learn in social 
interaction, but which some know far better than others. Adam 
Smith called it “sympathy” in his Theory of Moral Sentiments, but 
that term has been corrupted since his time. We would call it 
“ability to take the role of the other,” the ability to internalize 
others’ problems and to modify our own behavior by taking 
account of those problems. Becoming adult implies the ability to 
do this with respect to other persorts—lo identify with others out- 
side ourselves to the extent that we soften our behavior toward 
them. Becoming adult politically implies the ability to do this 
with respect to other groups, societies, and organizations of which 
one is not a part— not, of course, to sacrifice one’s own group 
interests to the advantage of the opponent, but to “see the other’s 
point of view,” so that compnmuses may be reached. 

Now the techniques I have discussed above which make use of 
the adolescent society do not help much in this. There are, 
however, social-psychological techniques which seem promising 
and -^ich merit lurther attenfion. To introduce one of them, let 
me cite a personal experience. At one time, as a new employee of 
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Eastman KodaJc Company, I was enrolled in a supervisory trmmng 
course. The course, whose students were primarily long-employed 
production supervisors, used audio-visual techniques, showing 
films of “good” and “bad” supervisory practices and pointing out 
what was wrong with this foreman’s techniques, how he should 
have taken more interest in the employee’s problems, and so on. 
The production supervisors and I yawned and slept through the 
films. (The nice thing about films. I’ve always found, is that li^ts 
are o5 and no teacher is looking at you, so you don’t have to 
keep up a pretense of paying attention.) We came away from the 
course completely unaffected, because we all knew already what a 
good foreman should do. 

There was a second course, however, which involved role play- 
mg. Now a foreman was put in a position of having to act out the 
role of the worker (not the role of the foreman) in situations like 
those posed in the movie. The results were very different, as you 
might suppose. These foremen, forced to take a role with interests 
opposed to the foreman’s rote and to act effectively in this rote, 
began to see—no, to /ee/~ali sorts of ways in which the foreman 
was harsh, unjust, and incorrect. They teft the role-playing course 
with very different perspectives about the worker-foreman relation- 
ship than they had had when they came in. They bad been forced 
to act in another role and thus to identify with the penon in it~to 
sympathize, as Adam Smith put it, swtb the other. They knew 
before what they should do in their supervisory relations and they 
reeded no moral preachment to tell them so, either by lecture or 
by fancy audio-visual devices; but after role playing they /eft 
what they should do, because th^ could more nearly “feel” the 
worker’s diiEculties. 

I use this example to suggest the general possibilities of role 
playing and psychodrama. There is a good deal of systematic 
evidence now that such results as I mentioned above are not 
atypical-that role playing does have such effects. There have been 
examples of role playing and psychodrama in the cfassroom, so I 
am suggesting nothing new. V^at I am saying is that social 
psychologists havT evidence that this technique does ntjrk under 
the right conditions. Furthermore, I am su^iesting that the kind 
of effect it has is crucial to citirenship education. 
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There is one other technique which is rcblcd to this, but which 
may be even more appropriate for helping children to become 
adult in a political and civic sense. For a long time, armies have 
carried on an activity that they cal! “war gaming.” Our Defense 
Department carries on war gaming, and it's done somewhat as 
follows: the opposing sides arc set up, with a leader or group 
of leaders on each side, and elaborate details as to strength of 
forces and physical conditions are laid out. There Is a referee, 
and as each side makes a move, the referee judges its consequences. 
F inall y one Side or the other has won the battle, and the game 
is over. 

Recently, a socioloyst at RAND Corporation, Herbert Gold- 
hamer, began what is called “political gaming,” Area experts 
who have a wealth of knowledge about particular areas ihrou^out 
the world set up a hypothetical international situation; each area 
expert (or group of experts) took the role of the government of 
one country he knew well, and the game was on. A referee 
decided the consequences of each action within the country (on 
public opinion and pressure groups), and each leader responded 
to the international situation as it changed over time. An interest- 
ing result of this political gaming, though not one that concerns us 
here, has been ^e surprising sifflOarity of some of the game’s 
actions and outcomes to subsequent actions and outcomes of 
international situations. 

From our point of view, this innovation b interesting because 
of its possible effect on its participants. The roles they played are 
now not interpersonal roles, but intergroup roles, so that they 
came to identify with the activities of groups in societies of which 
they will never be members. Acting as a union leader or industrial- 
bl at a wage-barpining table, or as a lawyer for one side, the 
expert mustered all the arguments he could to win hb point 
Or as a congressman or lawyer or witness in a congressional investi- 
gaffng committee, he summoned to bis command all the reasons 
he had at his disposal. Or as a member of a French foreign 
policy team, he might have come to understand far more about 
the reasons for French actions flian you or I do. 

Such “games” would not only have the “role-playing” effect on 
his ability to understand a group’s actions. They should abo 
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generate motivation; and in the rourse of “training” to win the 
game, the pseudo-congressman might learn more about govern- 
mental processes than he would in four otherwise undisturbed 
years at hi^ school. And to return for a minute to the matter 
of interscholastic competition, this Knd of gaming would seem to 
fit perfectly, for it could perhaps generate suspense and the kind of 
spectator involvement that is usually foimd only in athletics (or 
sometimes, among adults, at bridge tournaments). 

RAND Corporation, in a recent report summarizing the results 
to date, comments that this indeed has been the case. The most 
strikmg consequence of the games, according to this report, has 
been the intense involvement created among the participants and 
advisers (which included seasoned experts in international affairs, 
social scientists, physicists, and mathematicians at RAND, and 
M. I. T. students) . They report that the M. L T. students con- 
tinued to discuss strategy for days afterward and that the par- 
ticipants were avid followers of subsequent news, to watch whether 
the countries took the “right” action or not. 

In sum, then, political gaming seems an interesting innovation 
which mi^t well be experimented with in high schools. It is new 
enough so that experience is needed in applying it, but it offers 
intriguing possibilities for helping to make citizens out of ado- 
lescents. 

One step removed from this political gaming is another quite 
recent development. It is somctiines called management gaming, 
and in essence it is this; a team of business executives, repiesentiag 
a hypothetical firm, is placed in a situation of competition with 
other firms. The conditions faring the firm are developed in 
minutest detail, and the team of executives plans strategies, works 
out tactics, and makes decisions for the hypothetical company. 
The conditions change as a consequence of the decisions, and new 
derisions must be made. RnaDy the game is over, and the firm’s 
present position is evaluated. These "games,” used by a number 
of large companies, are for executive training— for placing execu- 
tives in realistic and difficult situations where they must evaluate 
complex data, make decisions, and take the consequences. 

In one crucial way, these games are different from the political 
gaming discussed above. An electronic computer provides the 
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“environment,” the conditions under which the firm must operate. 
Because the data are economic, and thus numerical, the computer 
can be used to analyze quickly the consequences of a decision and 
face the decision-maker with a modified environment resulting 
(tom this decision. By having an electronic computer act as the 
environment and referee, an important difficulty inherent in 
political gaming is overcomet the special skills and extreme 
efforts required on the part of those establishing the environmental 
conditions and the rules of the game. This is one of the obstacles 
repotted by 51AND to general and frequent use of political gaming, 
and it would be particularly acute in a high school. 

It is not too outlandish to conceive that the businessman’s new 
mode of training-by management games-might easily be brought 
down to the high school level. Nor is it fai-ftlched to beheve that 
a modified form of political gaming, using electronic computers to 
provide the environment, might be developed for the high school 
level. With computers quickly becoming inexpensive, these possi- 
bilities become ffistinctly feasible. 

I have recently heard of another interesting innovation which 
has some things in common with the things I’ve been talking about. 
This is a series of “intcinalional debates” carried out via tape 
recordings, initiated by Choate School locking horns with an 
English school, a French school, and a German school. I suspect 
that such a venture requires an uncommon amount of initiative 
and is not likely to take hold of its own accord in many schools. 
But if it were facilitated by an international exchange organization 
and perhaps encouraged fay an international debate-at-a-distance 
tournament, even an ordinary school might be impelled to par- 
ticipate. 

One of the implications of the things I’ve been saying is some- 
thing which I regard as important; a single public school can do 
less by itself than is commonly thought-it is part of a system of 
activities in which the community expects it to perform well, 
relative to the other schools in that system. If the system of activi- 
ties is itself changed for a whok group of schools, then it becomes 
far easier for any one school to change. This, I suspect, is the 
reason that, as is reported, many school principals in unacadem- 
ically inclined schools have welcomed the National Merit Scholar- 
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ship Testing, for it adds to the set of things which are important 
in that school a new, academic dimension. 

As I look back on what I have smd, it seems that I have said 
only one thmg; find ways to let adolescents act. First of all, let the 
adolescent society itself act in positive directions, directions of 
achievement for which rewards will be forthcoming from adult 

society. t. .• i 

But beyond this, let the individual students act m hypothetical 
situations in the role of citizens, policy makers, civic leaders, 
businessmen, presidents, kings, and diplomats. For surely, as the 
act is the father of the thought and the child is father of the man, 
tbis should make them citizens. 

There is one very important point that I am certam I have 
undeiemphasized. This is the point that whatever soluPons M 
attempted for this general problem of citizenship cducaUon, they 
should not depend upon the commitment of excepuonal teachers 
or principals, nor upon the especiaUy favorable circumstMces of 
private schools, nor upon the motivation to learn which some 
stndents, but not others, have. The background papers, as I read 
them, were filled with accounts of noble experiments which 
worked for a time so long as they wete heavily supported from 
without, and then faded from use. 

Let me illustrate what I mean by soluUons which use the system 
itself to induce the desired eSeets. The Ford Funudahon gave a 
great deal of mcney a tew years ago to raise the 
college professors. That was a noble gestme, an ^ , 

many faculty members an Immediate slight mcrease C , . 

so shght). I suspect that the mcrease in many cases 
tor, rather than added to, part of the next f ^ 
men would have got; and in sum, I suspect the total long-run cSe 
on faculty salaries was very small. „no(»v a 

But the Ford Foundation also gave a small amount of y, 
tiny fracHou of the other, to several ^ 

professorial chairs in particular departmen . 
consequence? I wish I knew in sum-hut can s ^ , 

unlvemity. for one such chair, I saw fte f’".'’™.® "f 
protessem’ salaries were raised at other 

penny of the Ford money being spent. How? Sunply because the 
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post was offered to four people, whose borne institutions raised 
their salaries to keep them. la other words, by the creation of 
new chairs, a greater demand for faculty members was created. 
This demand itself acted to raise salaries. 

Now I don’t know whether such a solution might have been 
possible on a more widespread scale or not; I’m not that much of 
an economist But I do suspect that that use of the money gave it 
an impact many times its face valuc-and merely as a by-product, 
for it was not designed to raise faculQf salaries. 

Some of you, feeling sorry tor the universities, might object 
that this helped the professors in question, but at the expense of 
the university’s budget I say that the univenity’s financial problem 
is not one of being unable to pay the faculty more; it’s a distribu- 
tional problem, a problem of robbing ano^er Peter fila buflding 
program) to pay that Paul (its facul^), and If it has to do so, 
it can. I would say a similar thing about the citizen in the local 
community in this time of prosperity: if he is induced to pay a 
math teacher more becaose the math teacher has to work ba^er 
and be better trained in order to coach the math team well, then 
he's not being vitally hurt-he’s only robbing bis automobile Peter 
to pay Ws educational Paul. And he might not even feel upset 
about it, but feel fortunate to have a math coach who wins for old 
South Hi. After all, he seems to be able to pay his football coach 
\nthont feeling too unhappy about it 

What are needed in education, rather than noble experiments 
which depend upon particular people or benevolent financing, are 
solutions which will lodge themselves into the system of education 
and themselves generate the forces which ensure their continuance. 
In other words, what are needed arc solutions which are gen- 
erated by modifying institutional arrangements and which then 
will help to hold themselves in place. It is for this reason that I 
have repeatedly pointed to mtcrsdiolastic competition as a mech- 
anism to bring about, paradoxically, cooperation and social re- 
sponsibility. The only thing necessary to bring about such 
competition is the right social rewards, that is, the right institu- 
tional arrangements. For example, consider for a moment a 
scholastic fair which included athletic events, mathematical and 
science contests, political gaiiun& debates, industrial arts, and 
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home economics competition. Assuming for a moment that such 
a fair would have the results on dtizenship Tve suggested, this one 
activity could “hold in place” the efforts of a diverse sort which 
would lead not only to better citizenship, but to better education- 
If someone were now to ask what would hold the fair itself in 
place, I might answer an international scholastic fair. 

But instead I mi^t reply that such a program would be nearly 
self-sustaining, even without an interaational scholastic Olympics. 
It would not require elaborate training materials or teacher train- 
ing or curriculum rewsion. To be sure, it might induce the local 
community to revise curricula or buy training materials, and it 
might lead the teacher to bone up so as to send his charges on to 
win, but the satisfying thing about such consequences is that th^ 
are induced from within rather than doled out or enforced from 
without We have too often thought of simple solutions to educa- 
tional problems, which turn out to be so solution at all, because 
they are imposed from without and are easily shed off the bade 
of the local community or the individual student, whose concern 
is with other things. 



CHAPTER TWELVE 


New Designs for 
Civic Education in 
the High School 


DONALD McNASSOR 


The central idea developed in this chapter is that 
apathy in adolescents concerning social responsibility b directly 
related to yonlh’s conditions ol anonymity— a cultoral and develop- 
mental phenomenon— and to the fragmented and diffuse way of 
life they have in thb century. In addition to the writer’s personal 
research and experience with thb question, three sources provided 
inspiration for the chapter: concepts of Erich Kabler concerning 
the break-down of the umty of personality in modem man (The 
Tower and the Abyss^); Erik H. Erikson’s discussion of per- 
sonality diffusion in adolescents (Childhood and Society’-); and 
a recent four-day experience living in the Verde Valley School, a 
coedncational private residential hi^ school near Sedona, Arizona, 
where youth evidence considerable identity development, inde- 
pendence of thought and values, and slrengdi of ego. 
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An Analysis of Apathy in RighSchool Students 

Concerning Social Responsibility 

The use of the word “apathy** ia lelalioa to social responsibility 
is intended as a description of what one observes often in the 
snrface behavior of youth. It is not a good descriptive term for 
purposes of identifying the inner condidon of adolescents. 
Although what is observed may be called apathy—sa. emotional 
disinterestedness— the emotion of adolescents concerning social 
responsibihty more nearly involves anxiety that is produced by 
pg'chosocial factors in moving from the latency period toward 
maturity,® 

So when apathy is used in this chapter, what is meant is with- 
drawing behavior that results from deep disturbance, much in the 
same sense that Bnino Bettettteim of the Univenity of Chicago 
refers to boredom of the ^fted child in school as being a sign 
of deep emotional conflict* 

1 am postulating a general condition of apathy among high 
school students toward the problems and conditions of social order 
and human welfare that are perceived by adults as the substance 
of dvic education and as the whole field of social studies education. 
Some students’ behavior toward school studies and thrir thinking 
about their future strongly suggest that the whole matter of human 
organizations and events, past and present, and their complex 
motive structure are not of great coDccm. The main targets for 
enthusiastic efforts at learning and partidpation in school are 
classes and experiences in bow to malte a living and how to 
acquire peer popularity and sodety*s status materials. The classes 
in the school curriculum dealing with sodal study and responsi- 
bility receive a more indifferent response. It is as though students 
cannot identify xrith such distant matters, which to them seem 
more the proper concern of their elders. Also it is as though there 
is something very threatening about a relation with events and 
people in the world outside. 

In recent research by the writer, many high school students were 
asked to select from a group of twenty pictures from the book of 
photographs. The Family of Man, five that most appealed to them 
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and five tbat held the least appeal Uniformly among both “poor” 
and “good” students, the least appealing pictures included those 
which portrayed such civic-social situations as justice and the 
courts, the United Nations in session, a starving woman from 
another country, minority-group people. 

The energies of youth are drained principally into creating a 
status and, as Erik Erikson conceives it, “comfort through simi- 
larity”® in the teenage world of exclusiveness, passing customs and 
fads, changing goab and values. At the same tlme« students show 
in private conversations that they arc not happy about this state 
of things. In such conversations, the remark heard often is that 
“there is nothing else to do” except to be preoccupied with the 
ways of childhood. This clearly indicates a feeling of not being 
needed In adult or neat-adult lolcs and ways of life, and a feeling 
that there is something wrong with this. 

Young people would like to take hold of some kind of Uft mote 
substantial than the aimless, passing concerns of adolescent culture 
and social life, but they cannot seem to maintain the enthusiasm 
or find the pathways to make this happen. It is rare to find students 
in school deeply engrossed with understanding where man has 
been, the present condition and fixes he is in. and the opportunities 
in his future. Courses in history, literature, government, and eco- 
nomics usually rate low m interest. Again, private conversations in 
out-of'school settings indicate that youth arc concerned with 
problems in these fields, but the coocem does not come rushing 
through in the classrooms of most high schools. 

These generaUxations can be extended too far, of course; there 
are exceptions. As a description of a general tendency in Amer- 
ican youth, however, the generalizations seem adequate. Our task 
DOW is to try to understand this condition and conceive of new 
patterns of educational experimentation which will make civic 
education a more vital force in the lives of students. Some reasons 
explaining the apathy of youth concerning social responsibility ate 
offered in the following pages. 

The major contributing factor relates to the condition in ado- 
lescence that is not principally conditioned by cultural influences. 
This U the inevitable very diffuse and uncertain state of personal 
identity. The young person Is not clear any more as to who he 
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really is, what he can do, and what he should not do. Stated in 
Pearson’s terms, the hi^ school student does not have “well 
defined ego boundaries’' and he has difficulty “recogniang himself 
as a person, separate and distinct from other people.’’® In addition, 
for many youths up to the devenlh and twelfth grades, sex identifi- 
cation and security has not been etffirely developed, and this is 
enough to keep students from turning full energy to social institu- 
tions and relationsliips in a wider society. These conditions, which 
do not alter rapidly even by c hanging the environment of the 
student, are responsible for some of the lack of civic responsibility 
and intense study of human affmrs observed in high school classes. 
They may, and often do, continue into the early college years. 
So one cannot reasonably expect a quality of social responsibility 
at age fifteen to seventeen that is observed several years later. But 
tins is only part of the story, for in many ways “adolescence” is 
prolonged in modem times, and we have to look to cultural factors, 
including the culture of the school, to understand the apathy 
concerning social responsibili^. 

Students receive their gratifications mainly from the peer cul*- 
ture, which tends to exclude adults and adult concerns. Essentially 
it is a culture of childhood based on the need to belong, to 
exclude, and in general to develop an identity through activity 
that is transitory, that leads nowhere in terms of a future way of 
life. Erikson’s concept of adolescence as a “moratorium” on social 
responsibility is useful here. Lacking opportunities to feel needed 
and wtal in the welfare of the densely populated, specialized adult 
community, youth seeks pleasure through group activities some- 
what closer to childhood— which is known— than to adulthood, 
which is not known. The apatl^r concerning social responsibility 
seems to be partly a result of not feehng needed in adult life, and 
partly a reaction to anxiety concerning the unknown terrain of the 
future. 

In western countries, espedally in America, the question of 
social responsibility assumes a quality of crisis and of intense 
conflict between the generations. For several years after the onset 
of the pubertal development, the young are confined largely to 
dependent roles and relationships. Then all of a sudden, at age 
sixteen to eighteen, they are expected to show a high degree of 
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social responsibility. Society, of course, is threatened by what 
it gets in this age group and reacts with criticism and constant 
discussion of the “teenage” situation. This in turn intensifies 
anxiety in the young about what they arc to become as man, 
woman, worker, citizen. Their feeling of inferiority and fear of not 
growing up and of death are intensified. 

To turn to another aspect of the question, the condition of 
anonymity, of being an “adolescent” and a student in a large school 
of 2,000, has crucial implications. The individual feels alone. In 
no way does he consider that he is a member of a village or 
community of people with a common destiny, a village in which 
he is known and cared for and m which he is given convincing 
roles suitable to bis age. Many conversations with students reveal 
that they feel small and dispensable and that no one has time for 
them as individuals. Sensing thde anonymity, students submerge 
their human loyalties (loyalties to the human community and a 
general interest in human affairs) in favor of organizational loyal* 
ties-in clubs, cliques, gangs, and peer*group ceremonials. Their 
commitments are to these groups rather than to a study of human 
behatdor and human conditions In a world extendmg far out from 
the peer group. If a person lives in anonymity in the community 
and school, with a sense that the community does not recognize 
and encourage his individual creations, he can hardly be expected 
to concern tumself about human needs and conditions extending 
beyond his private life. There may be a direct connection between 
the apathy of students concerning civic-social matters in the adult 
community, local, national, and international, and the fact that 
their time is spent in dense population centers in large schools 
which promote feelings of anonynuty. 

Closely related is the fact that students do not have to do any 
kind of work to enable the school to run, except to be “students”— 
which is to say, to continue in a dependent parent-child relation- 
ship. Personnel are hired to do everything for them from food 
handling to all sorts of repair work. Pupils have relatively few ways 
to assume responsibility for the operation of the school as a learn- 
ing community. In effect, the school can run without them as 
individuals, and they know it In r^nt years, adult organizations 
have moved in to take even more responsibility away from the 
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quential in an atmosphere of dnid^ry. Interest in current events 
may be lively, but even this soon runs its course. Few students 
wish to remain after class, or volunteer to take a problem and 
spend several weeks exploring its background at deeper levels. 

One possible reason for lids situation is that students see the 
real, the serious, world as existing outside the school. They arc 
seeldng an identity involving doing something and being somebody 
in the life outside of school. Yet there is no way of doing any- 
thing about this, of becoming directly involved in social and 
industrial institutions, so there is no alternative to thinking about 
distant goals and a distant future life in relation to government, 
economics, and problems of community and national welfare. At 
age sixteen, a student can maintain Interest in distant goals only 
for short periods of time. Siooner or later, he senses his amateur 
status and, through anxiety, becomes bored. 

A further feature of apathy stems from the lack of a clear 
pattern of fundamental ideas in the social science curriculum. It is 
difficult to see such fundamental ideas emerging in the courses 
of study through which students most move. Students sense this 
situation, In discussions with them, one finds thdt they are not 
sure as to the big ideas they are being asked to cope with. They 
are aware of 2S0 concepts and facts they must assimilate, but are 
unaware of the few major ideas that are worth bothering about. 
Human history and the affairs of today arc viewed as an endless 
list of small pieces. Small pieces caimot help to reduce the diffusion 
of adolescent personalities, which want direction and pathways 
involving fundamental ideas. A whole social science curriculum 
based on six or seven major underlying ideas related to modem 
man’s development would strike more fire than one based solely 
on knowing several hundred small pieces. 

Another phase of the social science courses worth noting is the 
tendency to emphasize what man did or does to the exclusion of 
who he was and who he is. It is the latter that concerns youths 
who are trying to find their place in the human scheme of things. 
From this standpoint, youth can be natural learners of the newer 
findings in sociology, anthropology, social psychology, and psy- 
chhtr)’, yet lew ot these Sadiags are presented m contemporary 
social studies courses. 
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In rcccat conferences with many young people, I find great 
concern expressed in their questions, “^\^lat will happen to our 
form of government?'’ “Is there hope for our generation?" They 
often add as a corollary major concern, “What will happen to 
us?” Phrases like these sound ns though they feel anxious and 
afraid, but arc helpless to do anything about it They sense the 
reality of the struggle between the Communist and free gos'cm- 
ments and feel it may have a “for keeps” dimension. They are 
worried and want leadership in knowing what to do. Increasingly, 
American youth will be trying to grasp firmly some standards 
and values deeply felt and thoroughly understood so as not to 
continue on the defensive with the Communist world. With these 
things on their minds, it is no wonder they show apathy tott'ard 
civic education which docs not ^ve much attention to one of the 
great problems facing the American people. The confusion of 
government leaders about this problem has been caught by 
students. Long overdue is a basic overhauling of the social studies 
curriculum to enable students to cope elTectively with the realities 
of the international relations of the next generation. 

A final point about apathy concerning civic education relates to 
the student reaction that the adult community, including teachers, 
will not enable them to get Involved very directly in social Insti* 
tutions. Recently a large group of high school students attended 
a three-day youth conference in San Demardino, California. The 
purpose of the conference was stated as follows: 

Men everywhere ore concerned shout the brtalJo\»-n in the 
relationihip of individual* in our society to their government. It it 
the purpotc of this conference to inrntigaie tome of the eautei of 
Ihli brcaVdcTOTj and to search for new to particirate in ihe 
American experiment In Ktf*go«mment. 

At first the young people participated in a very li'tly fashion, 
discox-cring all sorts of ways to take part in the “American eipcri- 
ment In sclf-gowmmcnt" In school and community. On the Uit 
d.xy of the conference, hoxx-exTr, a stremp feeling was cxprrtted 
pcncnlly to the effect that they fcaffy couldn’t do much about 
clx-ic p.nTtidpation, that In the last analpis adults should block 
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them in carrying out projects they had conceived. This conference 
was attended by students from the Verde Valley School in AriMna. 
The latter group was both amused and concerned that studeiits 
from the large metropolitan hi^ schools should be so pessimistic. 
Students from Verde Valley School felt there was no problem, 
that they were already doing everything the students from metro- 
politan high schools wanted to do. 

Obviously students cannot become enthusiastic participants in 
the serious affairs of the adult world unless the adults really want 
it that way and help create the mechanisms to bring it about. It is 
particularly important that among the adults should he the people 
who run the business and social institutions of the community. 


The Soil in Which Active, Responsible 
Adolescent Citizenship Crows 

In view of the preceding analysis, it is presumed that students 
would take bold of social responsibility more vigorously and enter 
into study of society with more interest if the conditions producing 
apathy were diluted or removed. A rich soil in which responsibility 
grows would include the foUowing elements: 

1. Opportunities in and out of school for students to receive 
gratification from partidpatlog with adults in the affairs and prob- 
lems of the adult worW— soci^, political, economic; cultural, inter- 
cultural, and international. Such activities would have to be the 
real thing and not mock conventions or role playing. This would 
start at about age fourteen or fifteen, and every student would 
be required to be a participant or apprentice in some very real, 
existing adult institution or process. It is assumed that young 
people search for significance in the somewhat artificial and child- 
like culture of their age group because they know they cannot 
find it in work with adults on problems of the adult world. 

2. Reorganization of the large Ingh school into small, self- 
sufficient leanung communities of about 200 students. These 
smaller groups would be assigned to a faculty of the main aca- 
demic subject areas, and the students and teachers would study 
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and wort together for two or three years. In addition to their 
academic study, the students would be involved part of the day 
or week in definite responsibilities in social and cultural institu- 
tions of the community. The whole effort would be to create a 
small-community or village atmosphere for the student in which 
he might become well known as a distinctive individual. In this 
smaller human group, the student would have definite responsibili- 
ties beyond those involving being a student, 

3. Students are inclined to become more committed to the 
purposes of a school and its program of studies as they help out 
in its total operation, as the child does in the home. They need 
to be directly involved in running the school, including mmn- 
tenance, cleaning, repair work, decoration, and the very important 
matter of food preparation and handling. This is based on the 
theory that the child becomes generally more responsible and 
sensitive to human welfare in the family if be is a full-fledged 
partner in helping to operate the home. If everything is done for 
him, of necessity he creates his own child world, involving a 
continuance of dependency, and lets the adults have theirs. There 
is an assumption here that as the student has responsibility for 
the total welfare of his small learning community— the cultural 
island he must live on for three years— he will be much more 
motivated in classroom studies. 

4. Adolescent social responsibility will grow through a program 
of studies in the social sciences which clearly communicates as 
its central, crucial target a better understanding of underlying 
patterns of human development. An unfragmented social studies 
curriculum would look very different from a typical one that reads 
as follows: 

9th grade-Orientation and World cultures 
10th grade-world History (which rarely includes prehistory) 
llth grade— American History 
12th grade— Civics or Senior Problems 

How do sixteen-year-olds see any fundamental ideas in a series 
of courses planned and carried out as unrelated instructional units 
by teachers who change each semester or year? Most of them do 
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not see, or care, and the result is a very low interest rating in the 
school’s important subjects. Courses such as those above are 
usually presented in such fragments that student interest is soon 
dUuted through having to remember so much that seems so unre- 
lated and inconsequential. Underlying patterns do not come clear 
to a student; man and the great revolutions in his development 
(including prehistory} do not become the central imsgery. Except 
for a few students, then, the social studies and humanities are 
drudgery, instead of a springboard into an exciting quest of self- 
discovery in the human family. 

Adolescents can relate better to instruction which emphasizes, 
as Erich Kahler captures it, Man as the measure, rather than Men. 
Adolescents biologically and psycholo^caUy are concerned with 
man as the unit and with the human condition— pat, present, and 
future. A cursory glance at present social studies materials indicates 
that they are predominantly concerned with a multiplicity of men 
and with what they do (most of the worlc in local, state, and 
Federal government, for example), rather than with man and who 
he is or was. 

A good exposition of this matter has been ^ven by Professor 
V. Gordon Chllde in Mon Mokes HImselj, 

The business of the historian would be to bring out the essential 
and significant in the long and complex series of events with which 
he is confronted. But to distinguish and unpick the thread of 
progress, if such there be, running through history requires a view 
of history very different from that set out in the formal textbooks. 
... In the first place, a long and wide view is essential. When 
short periods or confined regions alone are surveyed [Greek his- 
tory, Renaissance, American Revolution, World War I, etc.], the 
mullipUcity of separate events is likely to obscure any underlying 
paltera.t 


5. Adolescent social tesponsibUity would be likely to increase 
if students were better helped to come more consistently to grips 
with the big problem of our centuiy-the struggle of free govem- 
TMuls to remain free in a world ot increasing Communist domina- 
tion, and of millions of uncominitt^ people who are starting to 
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commit themselves. This problem worries yoong people, and in 
the meantime, life in school studies goes along much as it always 
has, as though the problem did not exist 


Experimental Programs in the 
Civic Education of Adolescents 

This section of the chapter suggests certain major elements for 
experimental programs proposed in view of the ^scussion in the 
previous sections. General features of two kinds of programs are 
presented here. These programs are intended to reduce anxiety 
in adolescents concerning social responsibility and the studies that 
pertain to education for citizenship in free societies. 

THE roEA OF A SMALL STUDENT-FACULTY 
COMMUNITY 

A small student-faculty community of 200 students which 
would stay intact foe two or three years would constitute the 
matrix for a new, more effective design of adolescent civic educa- 
tion in the high school.® Teachers, community-resource people, 
students, and parents would be in continuous relationship; and 
the major effort would be to increase individual identity, promote 
a broad liberal education, fundamental values, and a design for 
living in an unknown, hazardous future. The imit would have 
maximum leeway for curriculum experimentation, which would be 
devoted to the study of the sciences, commumcation, humanities, 
and social studies. Specific aspects of operating this small com- 
mumty would include: 

a. A cross-section student body of “average” high school 
studenis-approximately 95-115 in I.Q. We now attempt special 
programs for the very gifted and for retarded students. We know 
that specially designed programs ate successful with these groups. 
An imaginative program is needed for the group that constitutes 
the bulk of the new generation-the middle group in mental ability. 
This is the group that may bold the key to future American culture. 
We know the motivational level of fids group is fairly low (regard- 
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not see, or care, and the result is a very low interest rating in the 
school’s important subjects. Courses such as those above arc 
usually presented in such fragments that student interest is soon 
diluted through having to remember so much that seems so unre- 
lated and inconsequential. Underlying patterns do not come clear 
to a student; man and the great revolutions in his development 
(Including prehistory) do not become the central imagery. Except 
for a few students, then, the social studies and humanities are 
drudgery, instead of a springboard into an exciting quest of self- 
discovery in the human famfly. 

Adolescents can relate better to instniction which emphasizes, 
as Erich Kahler captures it, Man as the measure, rather than Men. 
Adolescents biologically and psychologically are concerned with 
man as the unit and with the human cond/fion— past, present, and 
future. A cursory glance at present social studies materials indicates 
that they are predommantly concerned with a multiplicity of men 
and with what they do (most of the work in local, state, and 
Federal government, for example), rather than with man and who 
he is or was. 

A good exposition of this matter has been given by Professor 
V. Gordon Childe in Man Makes Himself. 

The business of (he historian would be to bring out the essential 
and significant in the long and complex series of events with which 
he is confronted. But to distinguish and unpick the thread of 
progress, if such there be, rtinning through history requires a snew 
of history very different from that set out in the formal textbooks. 
... In the first place, a long and wide view is esscndal. When 
short periods or confined regions alone are surveyed [Greek his- 
tory, Renaissance, American Revolution, World War I, etc.], the 
multiplicity of separate events is likely to obscure any underlying 
pattern.^ 


5. Adolescent social lesponsibyi^ would be likely to increase 
if students were better helped to come more consistently to grips 
with the big problem of our century-the struggle of free govern- 
ments to temain free in a world of increasing Communist domina- 
tion, and of millions of uncommitted people who are starting to 
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commit themselves. This problem worries young people, and in 
the meantime, life in school stu<hes goes along much as it always 
has, as though the problem did not exist. 


Experimental Programs in the 
Civic Education of Adolescents 

This section of the chapter suggests certain major elements for 
experimental programs proposed in view of the discussion in the 
previous sections. General features of two hinds of programs are 
presented here. These programs are intended to reduce anxiety 
in adolescents concerning social responsibility and the studies that 
pertain to education for citizenship in &ee societies. 

TOE IDEA OF A SMALL STUDENT-FACULTY 
COMMUNITY 

A, small student-faculty community of 200 students which 
would stay intact for two or three years would constitute the 
matrix for a new, more effective design of adolescent civic educa* 
tion in the lugh school.® Teachers, community-resource people, 
students, and parents would be in continuous relationship; and 
the major effort would be to increase individual identity, promote 
a broad liberal education, fundamental values, and a design for 
living in an unknown, hazardous future. The unit would have 
maximum leeway for curriculum experimentation, which would be 
devoted to the study of the sdenccs, communication, humamties, 
and social studies. Specific aspects of operating this small com- 
munity would include: 

a. A cross-section student body of “average” high school 
students-approximately 95-115 in I.Q. We now attempt special 
programs for the very gifted and for retarded students. We know 
that specially designed programs are successful with these groups. 
An imaginative program is needed for the group that constitutes 
the bulk of the new generation— the middle group in mental ability. 
This is the group that may hold the key to future American culture. 
We know the motivational level of this group is fairly low (regard- 
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ing the substance of this chapter). We need to find out if fl quite 
different school day would alter tlus ojndition. 

b. The small learning community would be placed in large 
metropolitan high schools of 2,S00» since this is about the standard 
size of today’s schools. 

c. The academic part (only one part) of living in this com- 
munity would be flejiibly arranged for ^ouping suitable for specific 
purposes. 

d. The coramuiuty or village unit would regard its day as start- 
ing at 8:30 A.M. and ending at about 5:00 p.m. The elements 
of life in the day would include: classroom study, supervised 
individual study, recreation, work assignments in physical-plant 
maintenance and food handling, and assignments during the week 
involving responsibility in community social, cultural, and gov- 
ernmental institutions or business and industry. Everyone would 
have a job to do in relation to the welfare of the “small school,” 
and a job to do in the community. And there would be ample 
time for academic study. 

e. In the academic program, a major emphasis would be the 
further development of free democratic institutions and their posi- 
tive programs for relations with other countries. Students would 
spend large amounts of time studying the system and motivation 
complex in Communist countries and countries with large popu- 
lations of uncommitted people, such as Africa. 

f. The social studies program would be based mainly on major 
concepts and problems regarding man’s development— such con- 
cepts as freedom, in^viduahsm, authority, superstition, and social 
organization. American and World History, current events, sociol- 
ogy, anthropology, and govenunent would be studied through all 
three years. 

g. The “elective” program would be very minimal. Not all 
classes would meet for the fifty-minute hour. A flexible set-up 
would permit shorter and longer classes, depending on their goals. 
Some discussion-study experiences could exist for only six weeks, 
while others might last two years. This kind of flexibility can be 
attained in planning a three-year schedule for a continuing group 
of 200 students. 

h. Each group of 200 would have eight or ten talented adults 
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from the community assigned to it, mdnly for instructional pur- 
poses, not merely as “aides” or test correctors. These people would 
spend a few hours a week in instructional programs with students 
and teachers. 

i. Each group would have a panel of leaders in community life 
responsible for operating the work-assignment program in com- 
munity institutions. On the average, a student would spend six 
hours a week in such assignments. The teachers each would have 
Several counselees to look after in relation to their program of 
study, jobs at school, and jobs in the community. 

/. Activities of many sorts connected with the school’s main 
purposes would continue on Saturday momiags-cvea possibly 
fortnightly dasses. Not all staff would have to be present at such 
times. 

k. Twice each month, or more, all students and staff would 
meet in the school at night in a general “village” session for intel- 
lectual purposes, to increase the sense of common destiny. 

l. Teachers would start with a ninth-grade group and move with 
them through the eleventh grade. 


An Idea for Innovation* 

To lend further concreteness to a discussion of new perspectives 
in research and action on youth development and citizenship 
education, we present in brief a description of an innovation in 
high school practice that appears strategically feasible, capable 
of widespread adoption, and, we hope, intrinsically worth while. 

Two comments seem warranted at this point. One comment is 
that, while there are notable exceptions among American second- 
ary schools, present high school programs of civic education are 
less effective than the times and the future demand. The other 
comment is that the regular program structure of American high 
schools tends toward institutionalized rigidity and relative imper- 
meability to change. 

These two observanons have led ns to doubt that creative and 

•This section was prepared in collaboration with Dr. Patterson. 
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satisfactory innovalioM in the education of youth as citizens, 
badly needed as innovations may be, can be readily and directly 
installed on a significant scale or lasting basis in programs of the 
regular high school year. With this reservation in mind-and it is 
certainly not a happy one— we have speculated about other 
possibilities. 

It appears that there is one time period in the calendar year in 
which most high schoob on a widespread scale could install sub- 
stantial innovations with minimum difficulty. This lime period is 
the summer, which is the only unstaked-out part of the high 
school year where time is available and flexible enough and where 
educational commitments are sufficiently uncrystallized to make 
the introduction of change both feasible and unthreatening. An 
innovation in civic education geared to the summer period could 
in itself add a significant new dimension to the total high school 
program. In addition, we think that worth-while features of a 
new summer curriculum in dtizemblp study and participation 
could influence civic education in the regular school-year program. 

For these reasons, it seems to us that serious consideration 
should be given to planning, initbting, and testing civic education 
innovations suited to the summer period over a span of several 
years. The balance of this chapter (a) suggests a basic assumption 
on which one kind of summer irmovation might rest, and (b) 
tentatively sketches for illustrative purposes the design and con- 
tent which a summer program might have. 


A CENERAL ASSUSIPTIOS 

Underlying the innovaUon that we will describe is a general 
assumption about educational practice and the problem of citizen- 
ship training for youth. This assumption may be staled tentatively 
as follows: 

That a six-week summer school program for eleventh-graders 
which integrates civic education components in an all-day experi- 
ence wUl enable individual development of transferable knowledge, 
perceptual frameworks, skills, and behaviors needed for civic 
competence in a democraticaUy oriented society more adequately 
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than the development which occurs in usual twelfth-grade edu- 
cational programs. 

The educational components to be integrated in a s umm er pro- 
gram of civic education at the end of the eleventh grade might 
include the following: 

1. An intensive study of selected problems drawn from crucial 
socio-civic areas of modem life. 

Aim: Not only to give students increments of significant 
knowledge and information, but much more especially to 
provide rigorous experience in the use of problem-solving 
approaches to characteristic major dilemmas and issues of 
our socio-civic world. This component of the summer pro- 
gram would involve leantings that are transferable to the 
continuing requirements of competent, self-directing citi- 
zenship. Such learnings would include and derive from prac- 
tice in diagnosing problems, in the collection and treatment 
of evidence, in generalizing, and m the continuing evalua- 
tion of formulations, data, and conclusions. 

2. A study of representative problems of the co/nmunrty’s socio- 
civic life, utiiizing problem-solving approaches to empirically 
derived data. 

Aim: Not only to develop greater awareness of the complex 
adult soci<vciv7C community and its relationships, but to 
provide further learning of transferable perceptual frame- 
works, skills, and behaviors relevant to effective citizenship. 

3. Performance of needed work service in school and community. 

Aim: To do work of immediately recognizable social value, 
providing adolescents with a sense of shared social respon- 
sibility and a reality base for a self-imagery of citizenship 
transferable to adult civic life relationships. 

4. Self-government: participation in the planning and management 
of the summer program. 

Aim: Through individual and group self-direction wthia as 
flexible limits as feasible, to provide students with further 
reality testing of fundamental processes related to the shar- 
ing of power in social relations, on the premise that the best 
way to learn to share power and face the problems of demo- 
cratic interaction is to share some power and face the 
problems. 

5. Opportunities for recreation and social activities. 
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TENTATTVE DESION ANP CONTENT 
OF A SUMAtEft FROCRAM 

Summer programs in dvic educatioo, even those that mugbt be 
based on the general assumption we have stated, could take a 
number of diScrent forms. Here, for discussion purposes, we 
would like to sketch tentatively a design and content that might 
make sense. The following arc features that an illustrative example 
of an actual program might have. 

1. Designation and general orientation. This innovation would 
be intended to provide, loi students who had completed their 
eleventh year in school, a situation in which to accomplish in the 
summer the equivalent of at least a one-semester course in the 
sodal studies. The new summer pro^m could be construed cither 
as an enrichment of regular sodal studies or as a substitute for 
one semester of the "Modem Problems” or “Problems of Democ- 
racy” type of course commonly found In the twelfth grade. We 
would view the program as providing the possibility of a sharp 
change-point in the maturing of boys and girls as citizens. On the 
other band, we do not offer the new program as a panacea or as 
a wholesale substitute for other phases of citizenship education. 

Instead of using customary course designations, the new pro- 
gram might better be referred to as the "Summer Institute in 
American Studies,” or as the “Summer Program in Public Affairs,” 
or by another name that would suit local purposes. In any case, 
the designation perhaps should reflect the fact that the program’s 
general orientation would be considerably different from that of 
a regular school-year hourly course. 

The general orientation of the progr a m would be toward the 
integration of a variety of leanung experiences which would 
result in knowledge-acquisition and development of perceptual 
frameworks, skills, and behaviors transferable to ongoing citizen- 
ship performance, in which social responsibility and self-direction 
would be reflected. These eipeiienccs would not depend upon a 
read-recite-quiz formula, or be restricted only to a pattern of study 
and sodal redtation or discesaon. The new program should pro- 
vide multiple opportunities for gaining Information, diagnosing 
socicvcmc problems, collecting and analyzing data, engapng in 
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reflective thinking, playing a part in individnal and group pnAIcm- 
solving acUvitics, making decisions at a variety of levels, perform- 
ing socially needed work, direcUy participatmg m aspects of 
community life, and having responsible social interaction with 

peers and adults. , . 

The general style of the new summer program would '1^'' 
the experience of several kinds of well-known educauonal ^d 
group-work patterns. To some extent, the pro^ 
to e^rience we have had in to adult workshop “ 

to Encampment for Citixenship. in to ''°tk-carnp 
American Friends Service Committee, and m to ' 

ences of to National Conference of Chnsbans and Jew s. Let 
tainly, too, the general orientation of to new summer pro^ 
should be guided by to exceptional citizenship 
in certain public and private schools menuoned m to earbrt 
tac?^L Siaptp of this study, and by to findmgs of previous 

titizanship education studies. upmuM 

2 Duration and schedule. The new summer Pri>S™? 

uuruuvrt ^ icquirements 

operate for a penod of six weets. its ,i;t,nuch its 

would, in a sense, resemble those of a day p. 
content would be quite different Boys and guls 
in to program four and one-half days per '"'t “ 
both mortog and afternoon, and takmg lunch '“f 
all five days Academic phases of to ^ 

snidy and research, would I"";' SvSdd 

work, community participation, ^d recreauonal aeuwues wouin 

take place in to demonstraticn, each par- 

3. Student P""""''- , limit of sixty bojs and 

Ucipaling school ,.p„id be admitted at first 

prls m the program. ^ notmtialitics that the program might 
who were considered to „ „Ur 

tap more effectively than would ^ the rase m re^^^^ 

An equal number p<,m„nncl in a given school’s 

4. Staff Two of these, a man and 

program wonld include ,^;pj 

a woman, -onld ^ p„h.c,sity faculty 

rhrb::k;rund‘1n%r,Sarsciencc, or bumanilies. These 
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adults would serve as teacben, guides, and consultants for the 
student group. 

In addition to the regular adult staff, the program in a participat- 
ing school would ast local civic leaders, public servants, politicians, 
representatives of labor and management, or others to act as 
voluntary consultants and resource persons as occasion indicated. 

5. Individual and group work. Study and participant activities 
would involve students in a variety of roles and situations. In 
certain activities («.g., in connection with the acquisition of com- 
mon informational background on problem areas under study), 
the entire group might meet as a whole for lectures, films, or 
other presentations. More common would be activities undertaken 
in smaller groups {e.g., discussion, problem solving, and field 
trips). Such groups would vary in size from pairs of students to 
groups as large as twenty or more. In all group activities, including 
those considered Lostructional, the program would seek to max- 
imize indmdual student opportunity for experience in a variety 
of roles with differential responsibility levels. Independent study 
and individual work by students would be encouraged, with time 
made available for this purpose. 

6. Instruction and study. In the pilot phase, participating schools 
might establish programs in which at least one third of the 
available time was directly devoted to instructional and study 
purposes. The subject matter of instruction and study would be 
of two basic, related types: that arising out of certain overriding 
problems of modem life beyond the immediate community, and 
that arising out of the socjo-ciwc reality of the community itself. 

In the six-week sequence, for example, students might study 
problems drawn from such crucial areas as the following: 

1. Human development: the past and future of the human 
situation. 

2. War, peace, and international relations. 

3. The nature and issues of economic life, 

4. Race and minority-group relations. 

5. Maintaining and extending democratic values. 

6. Personal integrity and character. 

Study of spMific issues drawn from such areas would be pbnned 
cooperatively by staff and students. Staff would have especial 
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tesponsJbility for helping make available concepts, principles, and 
relevant data from the humanities and the social sciences, including 
sociology, psychology, and anthropology. Particular emphasis in 
all study and instruction would be placed on utilizing inductive 
reasoning, the scientific method, and reflective thinking to analyze 
issues and appraise the consequences of their alternative resolu- 
tions, on the premise that the insights and skills of these basic 
processes are transferable to a majority of citizenship life-situa- 
tions. This emphasis would be implemented by problem-centered 
group investigations, individual research, and ^e study of logical 
operations. For their study of problems from these crucial areas, 
students would be supplied with relevant nonfiction materials, 
svith access to literature and art, and w'th opportunities for direct 
experience wih meaningful situations and people wth relevant 
information or background. 

7. Work service and field study. Individuals and teams of 
students would take on as much of the maintenance and house- 
keeping work of the program as feasible. In addition, teams or 
perhaps the whole student group would undertake an important 
task of commuitity service (e.g., rebabUilating a community center, 
replanting an erosion area, or building a trail or check dam) 
to be completed by the close of the summer session. Work service 
might wcU involve physical work; the main community work 
projects should be ones that are genuinely needed, which can be 
fim'shcd, and whose accomplishment will result in visible and 
lasting community improvement Students should be ^ven as many 
differential roles of responsibility in wx>rk service as conditions 
permit 

Parallel to, and sometimes coinciding wth, the problems 
approach sketched in the preceding section, students would spend 
a part of their time in anatyTing and reaching generalizations 
about the socio<ivic life of their own community. The major 
source of data for this process might be the students’ direct 
experience in community Seld study and wort sersw during the 
afternoons. Among the aims of this phase of study would be 
determining a social, political, and economic profile of the com- 
munity, diagnosing some of its sooo-aric problems, and gaining 
practice in decision making with regard to civic action, again on 
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the assumption that frames of reference and skills learned through 
such experience are broadly transferable in citizenship. In addition 
to field study and work service, students could gain needed data 
from available documentary sources, from community leaders, 
from a study of themselves and their own families, and from other 
sources. 

Pairs of students would undertake collection o! information on 
special aspects of civic affairs; group field trips would be plaimed; 
and other procedures noted earlier would be followed to acquire 
data about the nature of the community and its needs. Reid study 
would be planned around specific problems chosen for investiga- 
tion. 

8. Self-government. A consistent element of the program should 
be prowsion for student partidpation in the planning and manage- 
ment of the work in which they were involved. This has been 
touched on above, but is emphadzed here as a key feature of 
the entire summer program. A feasible maximum of student self- 
government would be aimed at in terms of establishing and 
maintaining acceptable standards of conduct, of reaching decisions 
about common concerns and courses of action, and so forth. The 
program would recognize that self-government in group life in- 
volves differential levels of responsibility; e.g., varying capacities 
for leadership, varying capal^ties to conform and adjust to 
decisions, and varying capadties to exercise and withstand pres- 
sures. In accordance with individual characteristics, the program 
would seek to provide students wth an optimum range of personal 
experience in self-government at appropriate levels of capability. 
Direct examination of the reasons for differential roles and role 
assignments in the process of group self-government would be 
a part of the experience for students. 

9. Recreation and social activities. The new summer program 
would make daily provision for recreation and appropriate social 
activities in which all students and staff could partidpate. Both 
individual and group recreational opportunities would be arranged, 
with art, music, crafts, drama, and sports and games as possibifities. 
Sodal activities would be for the whole group, usually, and would 
include parties, dances, piciucs, sings, and the like. Planning and 
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tee functions would tesely be a student tesponsibility-. 
with stafE participation and supervision. 

10. T!^ summer program subculture. The muovaUon we hare 
tentatively described would be intended to create a tempora^ 
subculture in which dvic education would 
forced by a variety of means. To some extent, the 
program would be “a cultural island” or a ^ 

Lg.^ would be expected that the 
wLd acquire its own special character with f f 

would identify and in whose morale they would share. At tM 
we hope that the concepdon of 
would not be insular, but would be connected by many bridges 
the mainland of the community and the w orld .„tolmre, 

The character of the new smnmer program as a sntoim^ 
however, deserves espedal emphasis if our 
adequate. For example, the program would exphrate tte ™u« 
of s^odal responsibUiV and 
informal and formal, reflective 

setting of the summer program would mvove 3 , (gjj ^ 

menratlon with learning and participant 

adult sodo^ivie raahty. ^SZ^wo^d 

work servire, realistic problems „„.i,(.nsive life of the 

have to be faced and 

program would adults has a lot to do 

with one another and of adol^n . feature 

with what we caU education. The “'Jll^arLerance of 

norms of interaction that related factois. Out 

difference, independence-mtCT ^ the new summer 

of all these things, it would P^^^ ^ 

program would have a co ^ j^gapandence and in 

individuals would f “ ,a„uy’to immediate and more distant 
their capacity to relate compc 7 
social reality. 

A CLOSING WORD ABOUT THIS IDEA ^ 

a basic caution and resers-ation. W^Ie 
In closing, we lei^at ^ intended to 

this tentative descnption m y 
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be all-encompassing and overpaclced with content and activity 
beyond what a six-week program can realistically accomplish, we 
do not think of it cither as a substitute for the rest of second^ 
education or as full of things as it may sound. The essential 
quality of this innovation, we hope, would be not in its compre- 
hensiveness but in its stimulation of youth development toward 
civic maturity; not in its quantified presentation of knowledge, 
but in its raising of questions and suggestion of procedures for 
tackling them. 
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the management of affairs of a personal, group, community, 
national, and international nature of which he is a part. 

Research on adolescent education and citizenship involves a 
need for basic studies of what the adolescent is like, what in- 
fluences him, and how be moves into adulthood. I would like to 
propose two types of studies that offer new directions on this 
subject. The first, reasons for which will be apparent later, I am 
going to call the “cross-sectional in time” type of study. I am 
going to refer to the second as “lon^tudinal studies of change.” 
These involve some lon^tudiiud period of time, rather than a 
mere cross-sectional slice or moment. 

New directions in research will also require new directions in 
theories, new conceptual frameworks, and some fresh concepts and 
measurement scales for the analysis of adolescents and education. 

First of all, we are in some degree of agreement in our present 
knowledge about the adolescent: that the problem of the search 
for Identity, a problem we all face as persons, is heightened and 
sharpened for the adolescent. Furthermore, present social philoso- 
phers and social science observers agree that the pressures of 
chan^g modes of behavior and of world events in constant flux 
make us feel that more and more of the control over our own fate 
is removed from our hands. The interdependent complexities of 
the world thrust themselves into our relations to other persons, to 
the economic world, to education and educational systems, to 
practically all aspects of living, and have introduced a tone of 
helplessness and at times desperation into our effort to maintain 
some degree of identity. Increasingly our fate, our successes, and 
especially our failures arc viewed as something determined by 
large organizational structures, bureaucracies, or the unperson^ 
world which we vaguely call “the system,” grinding us down as 
mere pawns. In such an atmosphere, it is not surprising that 
thinken in democratic societies strive to reiterate the worth of 
individual personality and development. In this country we find 
psychologists trying to identify the drive for autonomy and self- 
actualization; in Europe we witness the rise and spread of the 
existentialist movement as a philosophy of life for contemporary 
living. 

Psychologists and sociolo^sts have pointed to the fact that a 
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search for identity is an inherent deveiopmental phase m the 
biosociai maturation of a person. Thus even in more stable or m 
more clearly structured societies, this problem of identity is one 
aU adolescents have to cope with before entermg adulthood. In 
our society, where there is a greater fluidity in^ social structure 
and a high toleration for ambiguities, discontinmties, and mcon- 
sistencies in role identiflcation, even adults find the ProW™ “ 
m aintainin g individual identity a perplexing one. or ® ^ 
cents in our society, then, the problem is thus 
their developmental need for individual idenUty k added the more 
general search for personal entity in the adult world. 

We ordinarily make two assumptions m our studies P 
relevant to the adolescent and his period of ™ j 

of this period can be viewed as bofli P'=P “““” 3 
performance in adult roles. Action programs “f ““ 

education are geared to “elose the gap” between ““ 

adults. In extreme cases, we try to m^e “htfle “ 

youngsters. Or second, the behaviors of ttos period 
L dlLctiy different from those of the adult end es er^g oto 
purposes. The extreme form of *4“ 

toe fun-they wiU have to setUe do™/ Of ““ 

ourirwrwruirpXbr nstee that the fet 

StttSo; r s^dnuritiou, an 
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Sociologists have said tM y ^ discontinuity with, the 
culture are m opposition to, phenomenon 
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then the quest for identity o Important instrument 

of youth culture, since 7°^““ ^eanf self through the 
for achieving identity, for ^ 

definition provided by the p definitions 

We oould further postuto boundaries of 

of a situation in a youtn intrusions and influences 

the social system efyouth^nd^;®^ ^ 

of the adult world ana uit? 
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youth culture bolds true, 'wbetber we study a gang or a clique, in 
schools, social-service settlement houses, neighborhood houses, 
or in any other setting. 

An approach to the social system of youth in relation to that of 
the adult world may provide us with a conceptual leverage tot 
the examination of youth activities in citizenship affairs. Tlus 
approach raises the question of the de^ee of influence and the 
VinH of procedure which can be exerted by adults in the social 
system of youth.* 

We can consider the question with the help of a conceptual 
model of intersystem relations; that is, a theory which directly 
takes into account the fact that there may be two systems in inter- 
action, in this case, the adult and the youth social systems, and 
which tries to understand the relaticms and the dynamics of rela- 
tionship in terms of two units, systems “A” and “B.” Furthermore, 
this conceptual model allows us to understand what happens inside 
the system as a function of inter^stem relations and vice versa. 

Diagrammatically, this approach can be charted in terms of two 
differentiated and complex systems in interaction with each other: 



With such an approach, we can “plug in” variables or factors 
which are of particular concern. The intersystem analysis brings 
sharply to out atteitUon that the social systems of youth and aduiits 
are diSerentiated into parts and that we can examine part-lo-part, 
part-lo-system, system-to-^tem relations. 

•Some studies suggest that yooth <Io welcome adult guidatice in special 
metnbershjp roles. The adult most sUnd available for help, but must not bo 
too intrusive. For example, after much research, the Boy Scouts in their 
new Ranger program cast the adult leader in the new role of consultant or 
teebmeal resource person. 
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Let me illustrate what such an approach would mean in a 
study of the dynamics of leadership, whether in race relations, 
labor management, or an adolescent’s memhersUp in the student 
body, his role of leadership in this group, and his role m relation 
to the faculty adviser, who is in turn the representative of another 
system, the school administration. When the student leader or 
youth leader enters into negotiaUon with an adult leader, the two 
form a new subsystem in their relation to each other. Simultaneous 
analysis of the dynamics of relationship needs to take mto 
constantly the fact that the student must maintim his membeistap 
standing in his own reference group. It is possible that “ 
leader can become a “captive” leader, divnrred to” 
system of youth, and a representative not of “ “ 

the adult system. A similar analysis of the adult and sy 

which is exposed by a tteory of 
relations is the problem of power ratio or Wween 

two systems in dte’tr reladonships. Power ts defined tae « 
perceived abUity to influence a coura of 
balance between student leaders and students m 
and the school administration may be dear and 
be symmetrical in some areas, or p 

or even completely lopsided. The "W' “ “.jjj ^ ^Hetent 

to the other group. I am sure - “Srve^f 
in each case. 5™= „t,uSships which colonial 
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powers have to Settes Ld dependent-aid colonies. 

relationships between the Umted ^ is ^t some 

The reality of the P“f “,?^of Mwer must be in the hands 
areas and kinds and to a strategy of 

of adult leaders. But “s^f^rprablem on the par. of die 
action. The conscious ^wareo njgie them decide to encourage 
leaders with the hi^ -er^that the student leaders have and, 

deliberately the amount of p productive 

if necessary, in restncted areas, 

intersystem relationship. ^ difference in amount of 

powra'SrtefiSon of rcsponsibllidcs of each. 
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and a setting of the limits of power would be accepted by the 
adolescent. Frequently it is the ambiguity of the power balance 
which is at fault. 

YfeihaVl not produce itsponable conditions for the development 
of citizenship potentials in the individual until wc examine the 
intersystem qualities in our institutions; in youth culture versus 
adult culture; in student governments, student organizations, and 
student activities in relation to the administration. In our society, 
programs of education arc multipurposed: they seek to provide 
valuable experiences directly to close the gap between youth and 
the adult world, and to use those we train to affect other 
adolescents and their youth culture. 

A concrete research projert suggested here is a study of the 
personality and culture of the youth of a high school, focusing on 
the social system of youth in tclation to the formal administrative 
and faculty system. An illustration of a specific question to ask 
might be: What happens to the student who Is rewarded by the 
adult system for manifesting behavior in line with our criteria of 
effective citizenship-does he become redefined in bis relationship 
with other students? The Syracuse studies show that students are 
adept in identifying their peers who are high in citizenship 
dimensions; but what happens to such “citizens” in their relations 
with other students? 

Let us take just one of the elements that some agree should be 
incorporated into citizenship education: concepts from sociology, 
anthropology, and psychology. Arc wc saying that the concept of 
social class should be taught to twelfth-, tenth-, or eighth-graders? 
At what stage do we think a youngster should see the class position 
of his family, bis father, and Ins own possible limitations? Don’t 
we need some notion of the developmental stages of youngsters 
and some diagnosis of their readiness for such ideas and theories? 
Or consider the concept of culture. Culture implies some relativity, 
some safeguard against ctbnoccntricism. Again, at what stage is 
a youngster ready for, and are we vrilling to have him gain, some 
relativisric moral norms? Anthropolo^ts and social philosophers 
are not in agreement about cnituial norms of behasdor and moral 
values. Under what conditions is such discussion for adolescents 
possible and fruitful? When the adolescent is learning about sexual 
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patterns or religious ^’alues? Or a^in, some have suggested that 
the adolescent should learn about psychod 3 ’naimc defense mecha- 
nisms of personality. But at what stage of growth and under what 

circumstances? , x. 

These questions are open to empirical study. Reseanmes should 
be designed to test the consequences of such ideas at \-arious levels 
of ego de\-elopment and maturity. We probably should st^ on 
college classes, where such concepts already are taught, before 
mosing to adolescents. , , , * 

It b useful to talk more specifically about types of adole^t 
citizenship behavior, rather than attempting gener^Uo^ about 
all of the actiwties of youth. A snr\-ey of the available data and 
of expert opinion would probably show at least four ty^ o 
adolescent dtizenship. Tj^pe A b represented by you w o 
b hi^y active in school management activities and avic or pubuc 
afiain. Type A comprisas the "committed": B, the 

potential youth; Type C, the tminrolved and pa^-e ^ 
D, the anomic. We hare reseaich intonnahon about Type A ^ 
Type D. The evaluation studies by Hyman and Wn^t 
aA almost solely about Type A, due to youth ^ 

administratire selection by the sponsors of the painapants m 
special summer experiences.* Delinquents, youth ^ 

comcr sodeties, the individnals who are re'ah'uly 
and the isolates lumped together in T,-^ D have ^ 
under the impetus of recent crises. I" ^ ^ 

may recognize the distortion and the 

however. ° ^ oteZ^typology shonld 
S S'as a basis for BnSdiug 

ev^tnallyhev^damdto-^— ^ 
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j p Wricht. Tovth in TroJtsition: An Evalun- 

•See H. H. Hyman and & Citizenship to the Education 

tion of the &»cial Research. Colombia Uni- 

of Youth. New York: H. W. Riecken, Jr, Volunteer 

FveU«.-». Ouubudse. Mewebasetu: Add.- 

son-W’esley Press, 1952. 
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these distribute along lines of social class, religious and ethnic 
backgrounds, socially mobile college aspirants, and so forth? 

In analyzing factors assodaled with these types, personally 
variables or attributes in interaction with situations need to be 
outlined. Sanford in Chapter Ten suggests an orientation to these 
interactions that can be useful. We may measure personality 
attributes X, Y, Z (see chart, p. 343) to give high, medium, or 
low states of each. We may place persons in an identifiable 
variety of situations, 1, 2, 3. These situations may be embedded in 
four analytically distinct levels: the personal-interpersonal rela- 
tions level, the level of small face-to-face groups, the community 
level, and the level of national-international relationships. For 
example, if the personality attribute of authoritarianism is used, 
high, medium, and low authoritarians may be placed in situations 
involring interpersonal, small-group, community, and national- 
international relationships. We may measure changes with regard 
to values, motivatiooal-emoUonal, cognitive, and action systems. 
While these statements are here put m terms of action program 
and causes, the same model (see chart) may also be used for 
correlative and statistical studies. 

From this paradigm, tve can construct hypotheses for research. 
So little is known about adolescents and the stages, or phases, of 
this time period that many kinds of data would be extremely 
useful. From the practitioner’s viewpoint, Sanford’s suggestion 
for using overdeteimlnatlon is eminently sensible; that is, to place 
persons with a personality prontness for a given direction in 
situations that either increase or reinforce these tendencies in the 
desired direction. 

The values of the practitioner-educator, drawn from the desired 
goals of his profession, the society or culture, reli^ous ideology, 
or other sources of vafidatioo, arc paramount in shaping the 
paradigm for both practical and smentific purposes. We have to 
decide what we want our youth to be like and the degree to which 
we can infiuence them before we can make any analysis or 
research significant 

One important aspect of the cognitive system of adolescents 
relevant to citizenship activities is how an individual perceives the 
management possibilities of sodal processes. Involved intimately 
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with this is the perception of his own place in the management 
How docs the adolescent learn about how things gel done and 
what causes things to get done? In psychology, we have called 
this the perceived causality which individuals carry around wth 
them. In his studies, Fritz Hcidcr shows that there is a phe- 
nomenolopcal perception of causation and that the way we hook 
up others’ mtentions, the ways things seem to get done, and what 
seems to cause other people’s actions, make a large difference in 
our reaction to them. 

I am going beyond the theory developed by Hcidcr and his 
associates to suggest that adolescents learn about causation, about 
other people’s personal processes, about social processes, about 
institutional processes of policy formation, and so on, from history 
and from direct involvement with processes of social change and 
participadon in day-to-day espciitocts. People develop schemata 
in their cognitive system a^t the world, its problems and 
diagnoses, potential remedies, and the role of individuals in them. 
Adults seem to have a more or less favorite mode of diagnosing 
situations, prescribing action, and assigning themselves a part in 
situational events. Coleman's suggestion of the use of simulation 
games for strategy and diagnosis training fits well here. We has'e 
been studying this general^d attribute of adults at the Boston 
Umversity Human Relations Center to determine dimensions of 
a mode of diagnosis and whatever related prescription or lack of 
it people use. Historians, psychiatrists, economists, sociologists, 
political scientists, psychologists, and educators all give us explana- 
tions of what b going on in a pven situation. But what does a 
particular person choose as hb own explanation? Docs he have 
a typically preferred explanation? Does he have a typical pre- 
scription Of remedy? What place b pven to various techniques 
of personal or group action? 

Given some degree of optinusm and the idealism of youth, how 
does the adolescent sort out the inconsbtencies and ambiguities 
of the world? The adolescent period b a period when values and 
ideab inculcated by the schod, church, and home start to meet 
up with the complexities of •‘ml’’ adult action and inaction. 

Now let us look back to the assumpUon that adolescence is a 
period of transition into young adulthood. What kinds of educa- 
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tional experience would we suggest need fresh study 
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with this is the perception o£ his own place in the management. 

How docs the adolescent leant about how things get done and 
what causes thing s to get done? In psychology, we have called 
this the perceived causality which in^viduals carry around with 
them. In his studies, Fritz Hcider shows that there is a phe- 
nomenological perception of causation and that the way we hook 
up others’ intentions, the ways things seem to get done, and what 
seems to cause other people’s actions, make a large difference in 
our reaction to them. 

I am going beyond the theory developed by Heider and his 
associates to suggest that adolescents learn about causation, about 
other people’s personal processes, about social processes, about 
institutional processes of poU^ formation, and so on, from history 
and from direct involvement with processes of social change and 
participation in day-to-day experiences. People develop schemata 
in their cognitive system about the world, its problems and 
diagnoses, potential remedies, and the role of individuals in them. 
Adults seem to have a more or less favorite mode of diagnosing 
situations, prescribing action, and assigning themselves a part in 
situational events. Coleman’s suggestion of the use of simulation 
games for strategy and diagnosis training fits well here. We have 
been studybg this generalized attribute of adults at the Boston 
University Human Relations Center to determine dimensions of 
a mode of diagnosis aud whatever related prescription or lack of 
it people use. Historians, psychiatrists, economists, sociologists, 
political scientists, psychologists, and educators all give us explana- 
tions of what u going on in a situation. But what does a 
particular person choose as his own explanation? Does he have 
a ^ically preferred explanation? Docs he have a typical pre- 
simption or remedy? What place is given to various techniques 
of personal or group actiem? 

Given some degree of optimism and the idealism of youth, how 
oes the adolescent sort out the inconsistencies and ambiguities 
of the world? The adolescent period is a period when values and 
ideals incbcated by the school, church, and home start to meet 
up with the complexities of “real” adult action and inaction. 

Now let us look back to the assumption that adolescence is a 
penod of transition into young adulthood. What kinds of educa- 
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donal experience would we suggest need tash study and acuon 
progrms? In order to answer this, we must examme out current 
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groups. We need a typology of iodividuab according to citizenship 
dimensions. Second, we need to identify the processes that tell us 
how a given bundle of activities gets transformed into a subsequent 
bundle of activities and attributes. And third, we need to study 
how we in turn as interveners, educators, social workers, coun- 
selors, therapists, or— in Uppitt’s phrase— as change-agents, step 
into and affect the processes which are going on in some commonly 
understood and valued goal direction. In Chapter Nine, 1 pointed 
out the science needed for practitioners. Fourth, we should design 
an action program to test these ideas. 

Within the change-agent role, we probably should be paying 
more attention to the conditions which promote independence of 
the person and pcniut withdrawal of the change-agent. Is it not 
possible for us to examine whether there is inherent in change in 
individuals, or possibly to be devised and implanted In change, 
some self-perpetuating and self-reinforcing process which can 
continue the development of citizeoship manifestations without 
direct intervention from others? Is it feasible to devise and implant 
some such process in the early stages of change? 

There are two concepts I would like to present as illustrations 
of these chain-reaction, self-generating notions. The first of these 
concepts rnay seem a play oo words. I suggest that we should 
look for the quality called “leaming to learn.” That is, can we 
identify what is involved in learning how to leam about the 
management of public affairs and about one’s personal role in 
history or in contemporary sodal and public affairs? What are the 
conditions, the motivations, and the processes of learning to learn? 
We ought to be concerned with the fostering of this crucial 
capability. Without attempting to present a full design or model 
of research, I would suggest looldng at a sequence of learning 
experiences to detect any increase in the rate of learning and the 
factors associated with it 

A second kind of self-momentum chain reactor is found in 
the conditions of gcneralmng and applying results to new situa- 
tions. We can train an adolescent on a pven social issue and find 
that he does not have any way trf relating this to other kinds of 
problems in his society because it is not exactly the same problem 
as the situation on which he was trained. 
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We need to examine, then, the ways in which an adolescent con- 
ceptualizes and generalizes the experience he has in working m 
a community and its programs for improvement of relatioiislups 
between groups. One condition probably is the degree o c 
generalization which adult leaders undertake with the adolescerits. 
For instance, going through a struggle of student relaUonsbips mth 
the faculty, while good for the soul, can also have some leammg 
value. But unless the students and the faculty ate made aware of 
the similarity to other situations and of some generd prmciples 
emerg in g from this situation, thus formally crys^g then 
learnings, then the immediate experience is of lumted use. 

Given this larger framework within which the expencnce is 
imbedded, what do we do to provide or identify the 1 “=s-to omw 
a term from reinforcement theory of 

priate behavior or show that a new situation ^o”^ ^ 
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istic fulfillments, or service motivation? Is it a psychic satisfaction 
—a glow of satisfaction derived from a Judmc-Cbristian heti^6C» 
or an instinctive basis in the motivation system of individuals, an 
altruism motive, such as Sorokin and others imply exists in 
individuals? Are there some motivation rewarders to be found 
in other people, not necessarily in adults, but in the peer group? 
Aside from our own personal moral or value ideology of good 
citizenship, are there other self-perpetuating rewarders? 

I have discussed some of the kinds of knowledge that we need 
to develop in order to improve our educational procedures. This 
knowledge may be acquired from studies of natural settings of 
adolescents in secondary education. In addition to such studies, 
we need to pursue further studies of the adolescent in other 
settings.* Adolescents spend a great deal of time operating in 
serial organizations, teams, and discussion or actmty groups. How 
can we help them to Uam leadership roles in these settings? 
How and where do they leam the interpersonal and role skills 
that make for eflective contributions to the solution of group 
tasks? What Is group maturity in adolescents? Such studies would 
complement the present focus on the formal educational system. 
Another set of studies needed to complement our information is 
concerned with the role of mass media— newspapers, radio, and 
TV. What do adolescents leam from these sources about the world 
they live in, and what adolescent self-image develops from such 
sources? Both of these sets of studies merit serious attention. Time 
and space do not allow me to develop these research directions 
here. 

Let us now turn to the program innovation proposed in Chapter 
Twelve. The merits of conducting a research and evaluation pro- 
gram in conjunction with the program innovation need not, I 
assume, be elaborated at this time. If there are several parallel 
programs being conducted simultaneously, we have a challenging 
opportunity to examine the variations in conditions of the pro- 
grams and to use them as indcpendenl variables. With a common 
research and evaluation program, we can test ideas about new 
and old p rocedures and techmqnes for improving the quality of our 

•We have been mourning a praject at Boston Univenity to study bow the 
adolescent learns management activities in face-to-face groups. 
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training and education for adolescents. Measurement instruments 
for the factors under study should be developed, with due attten- 
lion to those used by other investigators so as to maximize com- 
parability. A design of the research and evaluation would be as 
follows; following a period of instrument design, the participants 
in each innovation would take part in an initial testing at the bee- 
tling of the program. Some testing might well be done before the 
students are selected. A final testing would be done at the end of 
the program. After sue or nine months, another set of data would 
be gathered. In addition, some parts of the program might be 
studied directly as the program proceeds. 

I will summarize up to this point by listing the areas in which 
evaluation and research could usefully be performed, for example, 
in connection with the innovation in high school summer programs. 
The areas are chosen on the basis both of educational goals and of 
relevant hypotheses for evaluation and research. 


Area One: Changes in Knowledge, 

Attitudes, and Values 

KnowJedge.'-'We would need to locate or develop instruments 
which measure the achievement of knowledge in regard to citi- 
zenship, whether defined as history of American civilization, 
contemporary problems, or sodal, psychological, anthropological, 
psychiatric, or sociological concepts and data. Perhaps existing 
achievement tests in history might be used. Or perhaps new 
instruments would need to be devised to cover the ideas developed 
in the innovation program for high sdiool summer sessions. 

Attitudes.-^odzl attitudes of the students would need to be 
measured in regard to a number of dimensions involving local, 
national, and international isues. These are somewhat traditional 
areas, and agam firesi areas that arise from iaaovatioD might be 
measured in direct fashion. Hyman and Wright’s scales would be 
of use here. 

Vaiues.—Ajnoag the number of values that one might look at 
wititin the larger rubric of citizenship and democratic ideology. 
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there are several more sahent ones ftat would need to be assessed. 
Some of the value dimensions which could be assessed are: values 
in regard to participation in management activities of a school or 
community; values in regard to the inodes of resolving differences 
among subgroups of a community; and values in regard to achieve- 
ment of social or personal goals. 


Area Two: Changes in the Perceptual Framework 
of Diagnosis and Action Strategy About Persons, 
Social Processes, and the World 

The perceptual framework of diagnosis of the world that individ- 
uals carry with them is basic to citizenship or social performance. 
We would need an instrument by which to detect the ways 
in which people explain bow and why things are going as they 
are, and what might be done about them. 


Area Three: Skills of Generalizing, 
of Applying Generalization, and of Acting 

In our summer high school innovation in citizensUp education, 
we probably would working at development of by which 
individuals generalize from the immediate situations they are 
studying and working in to form some conclusions about the world 
and what might be done about it. We would need, therefore, to 
assess the techniques of developing snch slalls of generalization in 
the students. We would need to look at how youth apply general- 
izations-for example, at the amount of flexibility and relevance 
they appear able to achieve, likewise we would need to assess 
skills of acting in situations, whether in interpersonal relations or 
in face-to-face group relations, and the skills required to operate 
effectively and productively in the progress and goal-achievement 
of such groups. A whole theory system of hadersbip-foUower- 
ship roles can be invoked here to indicate the kind of behavioral 
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skills necessary for effective contributions to group solutions and 
actions. These skills of group relationship, of group roles, of 
course, are not only trained for in the innovation but are developed 
in other contexts as well. 


Area Four: Behaviors and Activities 

We would need to assess and measure behasioral acts and 
activities of the participants in our high school summer session 
innovation during, after, and at some interval after the experience. 

In assessing the long-range consequences of a program, we 
would have to face up to the fact that the program itself and its 
effects on the participants in the program are not all that we 
intended when we set up tbe experiment. When we estabhsh a 
demonstration, pilot, or experimental program, we have in mind, 
either overtly or subconsciously, the hopeful idea that we may 
have effects on tbe whole field of practitioners. We want to achieve 
the acceptance and spread of the educational innovation. It is 
worth while to confront directly the range of problems and the 
kind of researches that need to ^ done on experimental programs 
in adolescent education, or for that matter in any field of social 
practice where we attempt to innovate. 

The first obwous group from which research problems emanate 
are the immediate participants who arc directly involved in the 
program; the students in our wotk-camps, in our workshops, in 
our special encampments. A second group are the conductors of 
the program: the staff, the partidpating teachers or leaders in the 
experimental program. Third, we should consider similar profes- 
sional people who are in a position to adopt or duplicate our 
program. Fourth, w« need to look at other individuals who are in 
dissimilar positions or other kinds of school situations, but who may 
borrow elements of our program. Fifth, we need to examine the 
opposition groups, actual or potential, to our innovation and 
program. 

In discussing sources of important and difficult problems for 
research in this field, I should like to indicate that they have more 
general significance than solely for adolescent education and 
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citizenship. These problems are important for all practitioners en- 
gaged in experimental and demonstration projects, whether in agri- 
cultural extension work, in technical aid to underdeveloped areas, in 
experimental treatment programs in mental health, in hospit^ 
administration, in organization, or in college innovation. It is 
surprising to note how rational we seem to assume that other 
practitioners are. We assume that people will adopt our program 
in a simple and uncomplicated way, if we only demonstrate that 
It works. 

Of course, a major diflerence is made to all of these groups if 
we have conducted evaluations of the effects of the program. Yet 
there is an in-between level, in which we do not necessarily have to 
have wcU-cvaluated effects, where the program seems to resonate 
with expert practitioners. It fits in with their knowledge gained 
from experience, and they can sit back and say, 'Yes, it fits— it 
seems right-it Is worth trying.” As researchers, we may want to 
say to them, “But what are your data (or such a conclusion, or 
for such a policy decision?”; or *'Our research data can never 
catch up with this level of experience and practical judgment.” 
Expert practitioners are able to, and legitimately should, decide 
to accept a technique, a technology, an innovation, but with con- 
scious rationalizations. Hopefully, at some point they should turn 
to research to check their judgments, to test their own hunches as 
to whether or not the program is effective. If this is not done, 
practice can be overwhelmed with fads and fashions and may 
succumb to pressures of (be moment In adopting or accepting 
innovations. I would venture to guess that any pven group of 
experienced practitioners can readily scare up more ideas of what 
could he done, if these arc needed. At times it is not the paucity 
of new ideas that troubles practitioners, but rather the selection 
of the “right” ideas, and having confidence that existent, tried 
procedures are worth trying in their own situations, 

I am primarily ccucsrned, Ivowwa, with tbit spread of limova- 
tions in adolescent education which have had some degree of 
evaluated effects. In regard to the conductors of a program, mem- 
bers of the staff, the participant leaders, and the teachers— we need 
to do some historical analyses and some case studies of major 
innovations whlth have taken hold, major innovatioits which have 
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dampened out, major innovations which have folded their tents 
and stolen away in the ni^t. 

For instance, when an experiinental program in citizenship 
education or any related field has its basic initial support removed, 
when the foundation money nms out or the supporting group 
d iminis hes its support or the experiment deliberately is ended, 
what happens to the people who ran the program? Are their 
future professional efforts affected by Iheir participation in the 
program? There are very few studies of how participant-cooperative 
experiments in education have had long-range effect on the teachers 
involved. What happens to participating teachers when the experi- 
mental project stops, along with the big push from top administra- 
tion or from the local teachers* college, university, or center, or 
from a foundation grant? 

The diffusion to a group of similar potential conductors, or 
comparable colleagues in practice, might be looked at first in 
simple terms. What do they know about the program? What can 
they find out about it? How clearly did the origioal sponsors ox 
conductors of the program specify the kinds of participast students 
in the program so that colleagues know to whom the program was 
addressed? What would be the comparability of the students of 
our groups for such an experience? In terms of the background 
paper on research, we may say that the responsibHity of the 
conductors of the program is to specify the conditions and sample 
and, as closely as possible, the techniques for others to examine 
and adopt Cultural diffusion is easier when it is not only a general 
idea but also a concrete item of practice for a concrete situation. 

There are some indirect and more subtle effects on practitioners 
in citizenship education wbich we might w’ell study. First to 
paraphrase an advertisement *‘Thcy said it couldn t be done, 
but someone did it” The practitioner may take heart gain 
inspiration, and even have his courage restored to see that it 
can be done somewhere, that something posiUve is possible. Also 
I would think a positive new program would set a standard of 
achievement for others. This standard of achievement becomes 
part of the perceptual frame of reference-tbe scale of judgment 
about what can be done. Further, if the program of educaUon 
has been carefully researched, it may proride us with the behavioral 
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maniftstaUons, Ihc criteria, the way* o£ measuring achievement. 
One of our greatest dif&culties in social behavior and personality 
development, as compared to physical sciences or mathematics, 
is that we have no standards ot achievement in personahty growth 
or behavioral activities as we bat« standards of knowledge in 
mathematics, sciences, languages, and so forth. Would it not be 
possible for fellow ptaclidoners to gain insight into relevant 
standards of achievement? Finally, an evaluated program gives 
hunches and insights to other practitioners as to what might be 
going on in their own programs of action. 

We not only need to look at the conductors of educational 
programs more or less comparable to ours; we also need to 
examine the dynamics of diffusion into other positions, settings, 
or areas which do not have the same freedom of opportunity that 
we have. For instance, from the idea of a summer-session workshop 
in citizenship, are there some instructional techniques or modes 
of thinking about change which we could use in our regular 
classroom teaching procedures? Or do we find that the procedures 
are so tightly imbedded in the network of the concepts, of the 
ideology of the innovators, that any lifting out, any pbgiarism, 
is considered a basic heresy and misted by the ori^nal cteaton 
of such an innovation? 

What, too, fa the nature of the resistance that may be encoun- 
tered by an umovatioc, the counterattacking forces, perhaps in 
Lewin's terms “the negative driwng forces,” which oppose such 
a change? Resistance and attacks may come not only from col- 
leagues and praeiliioners, but from the general public. Resistance 
to mnovadon may come from parents' groups or from a demagogue 
•who singles out the program for special attention. We need to 
anticipate the possibility of these kinds of difBeuIty and estimate 
in advance the forces which might attack the innovation. It is too 
facile lo dismiss the opponents of an bmovaUon as merely ignorant 
or bemghted persons. Some skilled and successful practitioners 
have intuitive awareness of these problems and operate to en- 
capsulate the forces that produce them as early as they can, while 
fatalistically accepting the probable inevitability of some form of 
resistance to change. 

Some ingenious possibilifies exist here for studying the impact 
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of the program and for anaij’jdng the ways in which more adequate 
efforts are attempted to spread the effects of the program innova- 
tion. Besides case studies and interviews, we propose that a panel 
of practitioners be periodically interviewed about the program. 
Let’s do a market survey for our product! What iafonnatioa do 
the members of the panel have; what issues do they see; what 
attitudes toward the innovation do they develop? 

In summary, the knowledge required to improve citizenship 
education and tr aining can be partially developed throu^ evalua- 
tion studies— evaluation built in as an organic part of a program 
innovation and as providing basic knowledge. Concepts and 
measuring tools already available in Mxnal science can be supple- 
mented by fresh ideas and procedures for study of citizenship 
education in adolescents. 



CHAPTER FOURTEEM 


Discussions at 
The Andover Conference on 
New Perspectives in Research 

ROBERT M. O'NEIL 
and LEONARD WEINER 


This chapter presents a summarv of the discussions 
that followed the preseatatloo of papers at the invitational con- 
ference held at The Andover Inn on January 29-31, 1959, as part 
of the study reported in this volume. Each of the four main ses- 
sions of the conference lasted for a full morning or aftemoon. 
With so many participants of such varied and rich hackgrounds, 
the discussions ■were many-sided and highly productive. 

Much of value inevitably » lost when a verboliTn record is ab- 
stracted or summatired. The personal touch of individual expres- 
sion, the cross firs of controversy, the full import of the original 
direct statement ot disconxtR. ass, tialaiA, ta h’j ria hiaaid. Qn 
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the other hand, giving the gist of discussion has its virtues, too. 
Providing the record is summarized accurately, the reader may be 
better able to see the forest if an overview is given instead of 
multiple closC'Ups. 

The first conference session mcluded the presentation of Dr. 
Sanford’s paper (Chapter Ten) and the discussion that followed 
it. Dr. Coleman’s presentation (Chapter Eleven) was made at the 
second session. The third session was devoted to presentations by 
Dr. McNassor and Dr. Patterson (Chapter Eleven), with discus- 
sion following. In the fourth session. Dr. Chin gave his presenta- 
tion (Chapter Thirteen). 


FIRST SESSION 

As a framework for the discussions of the first session, three 
distinctions were suggested by partidpants. First, a distinction was 
drawn bebveen “action” research carried on in the day-to-day en- 
tironmeat of the high school and “pure” research carried on in 
the laboratory under controlled conations. A second distinction 
was made between problems intrinsic to the culture and the high 
school and problems relating to the personality of the individual 
adolescent. Third, the group stressed the importance of recogniz- 
ing differences among various types of high schools, to avoid the 
danger of developing an aitifidal and imsleading stereotype of “the 
high school.” In this latter regard, it was pointed out frequently 
that sharp differences exist not only Iwtween urban and rur^ high 
schools, but even within each of those two broad groupings, which 
must be recognized constantly when one speaks of “high schools” 
generically. 

The most important theme of the discussion evolving from Dr. 
Sanford’s presentation was the general problem of offering to Amer- 
ican adolescents a program of realistic and challenging experiences 
in citizenship and adult responsiWlity which would effectively tap 
their potential for growth and development. The group expressed 
a strong and general agreement that this was their goal and that 
through resolving this problem, mote than through any other avail- 
able channel, lay the key to influencing the cnculturation of ado- 
lescents in the direction of responrible adult citizenship. Further, 
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it was agreed, the more realistic and challenging were the expe- 
riences offered to adolescents, the greater was the likelihood of the 
success of any civic education program. 

Specifically, to make a program realistic and challen^g for 
the individual adolescent means that the experiences in it must not 
be artificial, they must not be concocted exclusively for the pur- 
pose of providing outlets for adolescent activity, because adoles- 
cents are quick to sense the hypocrisy inherent in such an approach 
to their needs. Such experiences must* furthermore, be directed 
primarily toward effecting changes in adolescent behaviors and at- 
titudes with respect to citizenship traits by deepening adolescent 
self-understanding and self-realization through participation and 
reflection. Thus experiences must cut deeply into adolescent per- 
sonality as well as reflect sincerity on the part of the adult com- 
munity; superficiality is as certain a harbinger of failure as is 
hypocrisy. 

Beyond a shared cenunitment to this goal, however, there was 
considerable doubt within the group as to the feasibility of afford- 
ing American adolescents the admittedly desirable range of expe- 
riences Implied above. The barriers or difficulties to the fulEillmeot 
of the goal seemed to fall into three categories*, those imposed by 
practical community or societal relationships and power structures; 
those dictated by the rigidities of the high school as an institution; 
and those inherent in adolescent personality, which may make the 
individual adolescent resistant or unsusceptible to change-inducing 
experiences. 

The power realities of the commututy in which the adolescent 
matures and goes to school were seen to present several types of 
problems. First, there is the physical problem of finding oppor- 
tunities within the community for adolescent participation on a 
sufficiently large and frequent scale to make any program effec- 
tive. As was pointed out during the discussion, there is a consid- 
erable difference in physical terms between accotnmo<^ting the 
senior class of the high school in the firehouse or the city hall one 
afternoon a year and giving each member of that class an active 
role which is useful to the commuai^ and meaningful to the indi- 
vidual, sufficient to occupy him throu^out the year. Hence an 
initial problem is one of finding space within the present struc- 
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ture of the community in wludi to pve each member of a rapidly 
expanding adolescent population a chance to tiy himself out as a 
citizen. 

The alternative to finding space for the adolescent within the 
present community structure would be to manufacture space for 
him, but this raises serious additional problems. Roles which are 
manufactured will almost inevitably be recognized as artificial and 
for that reason will very likely not be accepted enthusiastically by 
adolescents themselves. Perhaps more serious, the development of 
any large-scale program for realistic adolescent participation is 
not likely to meet with immediate approval from the adult com- 
munity. Adult leaders are often jealous of their prestige and can- 
not reasonably be expected to be eager to “hand down” or divest 
themselves of important powers solely for the purpose of training 
adolescents in the ways of good citizenship. A student govern- 
ment day once a year cannot do very much to shift the pon’cr 
structure. Holding such an affair once a week, hon-ever, would be 
quite another matter; and it is in the latter type of case that adult 
resistance might be expected. Hence there emerges from these two 
practical considerations a dilemma for the teacher of citizenship 
who seeks to provide a broad program of challenging and realistic 
experiences for adolescents; if the experiences are to be realistic in 
the sense of affecting what goes on in the community, they can 
do so only at the expense of disturbing certain vested adult polit- 
ical and power interests; yet, alternatively, if these experiences arc 
planned apart from the realities of the community, they lose much 
of their value for the adolescents who ought to profit by them. 

The society in which the adolescent seeks to become adult makes 
the task of the citizenship educator difficult in yet another respect. 
As our society becomes increasingly organized and structured, it 
demands increasingly of the high schools training in specialized 
skills and techniques at the expense of development in less tangible 
respects, such as personality and character. If time and resources 
for dtizmship training are to be provided in the school curricu- 
lum, they must be borrowd from those career-oriented sections 
of the curriculum upon which a technolog>’-consciou$ society seems 
to be placing an ever greater pmnium. 

One respect in which the jealities of the community impinge 
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upon the training of citizens in the schools is that local govern- 
ment, however honest and efficient or corrupt and malfunctioning 
it may be, is, after all, the most visible government as far as stu- 
dents are concerned. If the government under which they live and 
which regulates their daily activities sets a bad example, it be- 
comes inevitably more difficult for the high school social science 
teacher to convince his students that the idealized conception of 
“good government” which he teaches can be made practical at 
the level at which real government operates. 

The existing state of local government operates in another, even 
more direct, way upon the high school, by virtue of the control 
which the local school board or committee has over the school 
admiiustration. Bad government thus may not only set a bad ex- 
ample; in. the extreme, it may serve even to mold the curriculum 
of the schools in its own image. Thus in these two respects the 
realities of local government may impinge seriously and detrimtn- 
tally upon the teaching of citizenship in those communities where 
citizenship is not practiced as U must be taught. 

The school as an Institution presents another range of problems 
for the teacher of citizenship. Chief among these is the problem 
of impermeability-tbe fact that schools which have become set 
in their ways afford little opportunity for the innovation or ex- 
perimentation which are necessary for a dynamic, effective civic 
education program. 

The basic problem of permeation is that of getting valid, crea- 
tive civic education into the curriculum or school program at any 
level; and subsequent to that is the problem of how fat the door 
may be opened once it bas been unlocked. One element which 
stems to impose unusually great institutional rigidities in this re- 
spect is the tendency of school administrators, especially in the 
large urban systems, to think of the school primarily as a physical 
entity and not enough as a community of living and widely 
disparate individuals. The permeability of the high school to inno- 
vation and improvement of civic education might be increased sub- 
stantially if administrators were to try to see the school community 
M the adolescent sees it, and reshape some of their own thinking 
in terms of the insights tUs would pwvvle. 

Another problem inherent in the school structure is one of per- 
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sonnel. Many teachers are not equipped by their own education 
and by their previous experience to tmdertake the responsibilities 
of teaching citizenship in terms of individual development and of 
helping boys and girls to become adult. They have become accus- 
tomed to teaching abstract iafonnatioa or concrete skills and have 
not the background or point of view which is required for the 
enculturatioa of adolescents as democratic citizens and responsible 
persons. What is needed may be a generation of teachers who will 
take a more active part in the activities of the community and par- 
ticularly in those activities which are important to their students, 
so that they may have a better understanding of the personalities 
of boys and ^Is v/ho are in their charge. To expect teachers sud- 
denly to immerse themselves in a host of adolescent activities is, 
of course, to expect the impossible; but some closer degree of con- 
tact with adolescent ways of doing and thinking appears to be 
necessary for those who are to train adolescents as dtirens. In 
this process, both the administrator and the teacher need to reas- 
sess the relationship between what is done In school and what Is 
done out of school by their students, and to 8chie\’e a closer la* 
tegratioo of the curricular and the extracurricular. 

The third group of problems discussed concerned the person- 
ality of the adolescent and his susceptibility or responsiveness to 
the type of behavioral and attitudinal change-inducing experiences 
necessary for citizenship education. One of the difliculties noted 
on the personality side concerned the pressures of the peer cul- 
ture upon the adolescent, which may lend to develop unconsdous 
inhibitions, rendering him less susceptible to challenge and change. 
Previous research in adolescent personality development, it wtis 
noted, has dealt with the consdous-unconscious dimension In many 
different waj*s. To havx any depth or significance, an approach 
to ciric education must likewise involve this dimension of per- 
sonality. It is often assumed in citizenship education that one works 
either with the conscious or with the unconscious, but it w-as sug- 
gested in the discussion of the Sanford papw pro{W ap- 

proach may be to work with the full range of this dimensi^ to 
affect the inner existence of the indi\idual-ihc uncotrsaws— 
through concentration upon the outer cxiste^ or the conscious. 
This suggestion argued also for a close anal)'sis of the popular peer 
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culture with a view to reducing or alleviating those inhibitions in 
the individual adolescent which are products of that culture- 
through an eventual process of “making conscious the uncon- 
sdons.” 

Against this background of barriers and difficulties which are 
encountered in any program of providing realistic citizenship ex- 
periences for adolescents, certain methodological considerations 
were raised during the discussion. The broad problem of the re- 
lationship between psychology and education— both functional and 
structur^— was discussed at some length. Dr. Sanford noted that 
the often supposed functional distinction between the two disci- 
plines is actually hut a difference in “point of view,” since many 
educators and teaching devices employ “depth” psychology and 
other techniques of psychological change-induction. There was left 
open at this point, however, the problem of defining for teachers 
of citizenship the types of skills and cbange-inductioo techniques 
to be utilized in a general fashion and the specific techniques to be 
employed with specific personality problems. 

Dr. Sanford further discussed the problem of multiple factors 
bearing upon the relation between tbe individual and his society. 
He Introduced this aspect of the problem by noting that the peda- 
goffcal approach to the individual must involve an interactive proc- 
ess among the general socieQr, the particular institution, and the 
individual’s values. The structure of this relation varies, many in- 
stitutional factors being embedded in the general society, while 
others are not. For ideal effectiveness, at least a parallelism of 
values in each of these units would be required; and, as Dr. San- 
ford suggested in this connection, the effective orientation of the 
individual to the institution nught quite understandably involve 
educative reorganization of the adult culture. 

Dr. Patteison and Dx. Coleman, on the other band, focused upon 
two distinct procedures wlucb might be employed in attempting 
to effect change in the indiridual: (1) To assess the positive re- 
sources of the individual’s subculture and relate these to the gen- 
er^ culture, or (2) to focus entirely upon such resources as they 
exist in the subculture. The latter approach seemed to Imply a 
iagh degTTO of faith in the native potentialities of the individual 
for effecting change, in the sense that reaching responsible adult 
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citizenship would be dependent upon the individual's application 
of the positive values found in the subculture to the general cul- 
ture in which he matures. 

This faith in the individual’s native predisposition to change 
vfzs also evinced in the suggestion that a holistic approach should 
be taken to the problem of citizeaship education— that attention 
should be directed toward the psychology of human interaction 
rather than toward specific content matters, such as “good gov- 
ernment” and the functioning of political institutions. Such sug- 
gestions implied that a development of health and resilience in 
adolescent personality would ultimately induce healthy changes 
in civic affairs and government and would effect more thoroughly 
the changes ordinarily sought throu^ a content-oriented curricu- 
lum in citizenship education. 

A transcendent concern expressed throughout the session by 
several members of the group was for avoiding the types of fail- 
ures and shortcomings which have befallen previous e:q»eriment8 
in the field of citizenship education. The question posed by those 
who expressed this concern was: What roust this generation of 
educational and research people do in their work with citizenship 
education so that they will leave behind them more than the dry 
bones of well-intentioaed ventures or the husks of sound ideas that 
did not survive their inventors? Although no specific solution was 
offered at this stage of the discussion, it was apparent that much 
of the emphasis placed throughout the session upon providing 
realistic and cballen^g experiences at least suggested the way in 
which the solution should be framed. The key seemed to Ke in 
careful evaluation of the operational aspects of any future program 
in terms of these two criteria— reclijm and challenge. 

The essence of the first session’s discussion lay in the gener- 
ally shared and deeply felt conviction that there must be provided, 
for as large a segment of our adolescent population as possible, 
a series of realistic and highly motivated experiences related to 
the practice and study of citizenship. 

SECOND SESSroN 

The second discussion session of the Conference was directed 
toward an analysis of the primary socio-psychological problems 
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encountered in attempting to provide adolescent education for 
citizenship. In his analysis o£ problems of adolescent and adult 
cultures, Dr. Coleman prowdcd two primary bases for reaction: 
one in terms of the types of problems that exist in the process of 
education for citizenship; and another in terms of his proposed 
program of citizenship education, which in its lormuladon pre- 
sented both goals for citizenship education and suggested tech- 
niques for their accompUshmeoL 

An initial question raised by participants concerned the impo- 
sition of adult values on the adolescent culture, wth the assump- 
don that such trartsposition would lead to a positive reorganization 
within the latter culture. There was agreement that the simple 
imposition of such values is not in itself a sufQcient condition for 
the induction of change within the adolescent culture, and that such 
imposition may be an IneflideDt technique for inducing change 
unless it occurs within a well-defined context of controlled and 
directed guidance. It was noted that lach of guidance could lead 
to divergence rather than lotegration between the cultures, and for 
the adolescent culture could result in a misinterpretatioo of the 
intrinsic nature of such values. 

In assessing typical attempts to provide values within the con- 
text of guidance, it was noted that a common feature and/or dan- 
ger has been that upon completion of civic education programs, 
guidance was abruptly and completely removed. The result of 
such a procedure was described as the development of a separa- 
tion rather than an integration between the cultures. Perhaps the 
full implication of the idea of such a separation might be grasped 
by considering it to consist of "non-referent” values; i.e., in trans- 
posing a value from the adult culture to the adolescent culture 
without assuring understanding of tbc total context from which it 
was drawn or attempting to redefine it in terms of the adolescent 
culture, the value is effectively robbed of any functional referent 
or context. The consequent application of essentially isolated or 
adult-irrelevant values in actual behavior is not likely to be adult 
in its quality. 

With the above considerations in mind, two criteria were for- 
mulated for the application of guidance or direction. The first sug- 
gests that when guidance is applied, a substantial and realistic 
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ideutificatiofl between the two cultures should be ascertained and/ 
or provided as a preventive against the occurrence of “postguid- 
ance vacuum.” The second criterion recognizes the necessity of a 
mutually interactive process of change and understanding between 
the two cultures in suggesting that the adult culture must be re- 
sponsive to certain ameliorative changes originating in the adoles- 
cent world (such as those occurring in the area of race relations) 
and must accept these changes in its own world with the con- 
comitant necessity of valnc redefinition. 

At least two aspects were noted briefly by members of the group 
with regard to the latter criterion. Dr. Deutsch seemed to imply, 
in his description of the problem of integration from the adoles- 
cent’s point of view, the existence of multiple adult-generated 
referents or criteria of belon^g. Granting the notion that the ado- 
lescent is motivated to become an adult, there are two questions 
one may raise: (1) has the individual reached a level of develop- 
meat which will permit dre cogoidVe and affective identiScation 
and integration of such multiple referents? and (2) are the goals 
for such identification and integration actually existent in adult 
society, /.e., are they meaningful to the individual adolescent by 
having reality value in their application? In response to the latter 
question, Sister Mary Janet indicated her belief that such mean- 
ingful values do exist in sodety and that such values and goals 
(e.g., respect for the dignity of the person, social responsibility, 
and so on) lend themselves to, and indeed requite, perpetuation 
by the adolescent culture. The formulation of such goals, ad- 
mittedly broad in scope and definition, offers a framework for 
genera tin g positive development within the total subcultural umt 
of adolescence for the general benefit of society. On the other hand. 
Dr. Coleman’s thesis seemed to imply that one cannot generate 
social responsibility on this general level, but rather that one must 
deal with the complerity of subcultural units, having as an ulti- 
mate goal the integration of each of these frequently quite unique 
societies within the general society. 

It is possible to conceive of the statements made by Sister Mary 
Janet and Dr. Coleman as complementing each other, in the sense 
that one may map the process of value reorientation by positing 
the existence of certain abstract or general goals for the general 
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society and placing on & lower, more specific, level the existence 
o( cenaio immediate subcultural goals. One might then assume the 
achievement of lowcr-lc\xl goals as a necessary condition for open- 
ing the path to the attainment of hlgher-lc«l goals. 

With regard to possible techniques for obtaining optimal inte- 
gration between the adolescent and adult cultures, participants of- 
fered three primary suggestions. The first concerns what might be 
charactcrircd as the establishment of realistic patterns of com- 
munication between the two cultures. In order to approach Inte- 
gration of the adolescent culture sviih the adult culture. It was 
postulated that it Is Important for the adult community to under- 
stand in broader scope the dynamics of the adolescent problem 
and to relate adolescence to a broader conccptualiiation of the 
whole community. In this respect. Dr. Gram^ pointed out the 
necessity of considering such fundamental issues as the com- 
munity’s conception of ciiircnship education, the community's re- 
action to the direction of such a program, and so forth. The 
Implication seems quite straightforward. An optimally successful 
program of civic education, lo which meaningful change in the 
adolescent is to be accomplished, can be cflectis’c only within a 
community willing to accept in a realistic fashion the manifesta- 
tions of such change. The cooperation of the adult community must 
transcend academic reinforcement of civic education s’alues and 
provide actual opportunity for their expression and realization. 

A second suggestion made in terms of techniques of obtaining 
optimal integration of adolescent culture with adult culture called 
for a de-emphasis and resolution of an artificial dichotomy between 
age-determined cultures. It was suggested that the peer culture 
should not be accented because of its unique pallcms and values, 
but should be considered as a context for development or growth. 
In this respect, barriers to adjustment should be minimiicd. and 
procedures which would encourage enculturation would be empha- 
sized, 

A third suggestion dealt with the recognition and utilization of 
those factors intrinsic to the adolescent culture which themselves 
have a polratial role In motivating social responsibility and other 
positive citizenship values. This suggestion appeared to grow out 
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of the desire expressed by several participants for further evalua- 
tion of previous citizenship education programs which had not been 
overwhelmingly successful. Perhaps, it was felt, such programs 
failed fully to utilize or recognize factors intrinsic to adolescence 
and capable of motivating the development of values. 

The reaction to Dr. Coleman's proposal of a program for utiliz- 
ing interscholastic competitions to induce social responsibility and 
good citizenship centered upon its potential value and possible 
dangers, its limitations and possible qualifications, and one poten- 
tial application of such a program. 

The positive value of Dr. Coleman’s program seems to be funda- 
mentally based upon the utilization of competition as a motivat- 
ing device which at first centers upon relatively simple tasks of 
cooperation, but then gradually broadens its scope to include 
society-centered tasks and responsibilities. Since the competition 
occurs among groups as ututs, rather than among the inividual 
participants in the groups, the potential development of competi- 
tive drives within the individual is reduced in Its narcissistic com- 
ponent, while the individual's development of responsibility to the 
group is enhanced. (One must take into consideration here the pos- 
sibility that such a theoretical sdiema does not eliminate the 
pragmatic development of narcissistic motivation, but may simply 
mask its development; i.e., a theoretical a priori c.TcIusion rather 
than an experiential one.) 

The various limitatioos and dangers of such a program were dis- 
cussed. It was pointed out that, keeping in mind the necessary rela- 
tion between the adult and adolescent cultures, the program might 
not reflect in an adequate fashion the proper balance necessary 
between cooperation and competition in the adult world. It w-as 
also noted that certain activities wiD lend themselves «ell to such 
a schema, while others will not, the implication again being that 
of a need to assure proper balance. Another critique was directed 
toward a potential effect of such a program; namely, the emergence 
of an elite group, ostensibly the group leaders or the successful 
group memben, to whom the positive effects would be restricted. 
Mr. Black, on the basis of his experience with the program of the 
Encampment for Ctizcnship, noittl the existence within >-outh of 
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a natural propensity for group membership and productive citi- 
zenship without competition or extrinsic definition of such func- 
tions. It was commented that one might extend this observation 
and assume that a program cxdurively dependent upon extrinsic 
definition of human interaction has lost sight of the intrinsic value 
of productivity or creativity to the individual, without the need 
for other rewards. 

Another criticism made reference to the Sherif experiments, with 
a reminder that they suggested that stress on competition may 
result in the development of antagonistic, individual-oriented, and 
heterogeneous behavior in previously homogeneous groups. It was 
questioned whether the particular gain achieved by certain mem- 
bers of the group or certain in-groups was worth the cost of losing 
other members of these groups. 

It was further noted that while our society tends to reward ath- 
letic competition, there is no basis, at least in past experience, for 
anticipating similar behavior on the part of society for competition 
in nonathletlc endeavors. Another negative implication of such a 
program suggested in discussion was its particular amenability to 
use as a manipulative device. 

Finally, it was noted that a program based primarily upon com- 
petidon as its basic motivating force lacks intrinsic correctives or 
barriers against the development of such ethnocentric, subnational- 
islic tendencies as might develop between the particular groups in 
competition. To guard against the possible development of valuing 
competition as an end in itself in such a program, the objectives 
of competition must always be commensurate with the goals of 
democratic society. 

Dr. Coleman noted that the activities to be utilized would be 
sufficiently diverse (on both the academic and athletic levels) to 
enlist the entire student body of a particular school and that cer- 
tain activities would of themselves be broad enough to require 
participation of the majority of a student body. 

A practical application of tlus program was noted in the Massa- 
chusetts summer program of volunteer work and in interre^onal 
competition among various schools based on the criterion of over- 
all, comprehensive acceptance of social responsibility. It has been 
found that positive values of mine responsibility emerge distinctly 
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in this sort of competition and tend to gain general acceptance by 
the participants. 


TFIIRD SESSION 

The discussion of the third session followed the lines suggested 
by the action proposals contained in the major presentations by 
Dr. Patterson and Dr. Mt^assor. The group’s principal attention 
was directed to the first of these proposals— the special summer- 
session program designed for the teaching of citizenship and public 
affairs. The general reaction to this proposal was sympathetic and 
approbative, though subject to several practical reservations and 
caveats. 

Consideration was also gi^vn to the second of these proposals— 
that concerning the decentralization and unitization of large urban 
high schools. Here again the response of the group was decidedly 
fevorable. Finally, in, the latter part of the session, attention was 
focused upon the more theoretical problem of formulating a con- 
cept of adolescent personaliQr which would serve as a background 
or reference point for the deliberations of the group and for fur- 
ther planning in the field. 

The first proposal by Dr. Patterson and Dr. McHassor, con- 
cenung the summer program in citizenship and public affairs, 
appeared to the group to present a number of advantages in both 
theoretical and operational aspects. It would, at the very least, 
offer a more effective channel than is presently provided by the 
regular winter term for answering the persistent question, “How 
much guidance of the organization of adolescent activities should 
the adult community provide?” Experiments with various ap- 
proaches to this problem of guidance, with differing degrees of 
adult control, would be possible in a summer session and are 
virtudly impossible during the winter session in most school sys- 
tems because of the practical limitations of curriculum and ad- 
ministration. What the asking of this quesUon-how much guidance 
or control the adult community should offer the adolescent com- 
munity-seeks to achieve would be more adequate answers than 
are now available in terms of the proper balance bctu’cen amhori- 
tarian domination and complete laissez faire. All that can now be 
stated with common-sense confidence is that the proper balance 
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lies somewhere between the two extremes; but where in actual 
practice the balance should be struck is a question to which only 
an experimental program can prowdc the answers. 

Other questions which might be resolved through the experi- 
mental summer program are those concerning clarification of the 
goals of democratic education. These questions are often asked 
with respect to the m'nter session, but providing the answers re- 
quires a program which is amenable to more objective analysis 
and to more flexible experimentation; and here again the summer 
program appears to ollct unique advantages. 

The summer program could also do much for the sagging and 
increasingly undermined prestige of the social studies in a period 
during which curricular emphasis has been placed more and more 
on the development of scientific and mathematical skiUs. Recent 
criticisms have dealt with the teaching of social studies; devoting 
an entire summer session to the development of better citizenship 
might do much to restore the confidence of students and the gen- 
eral public in the pedagogical value of the social studies. 

In its make-up, the summer proposal could embody a consider- 
able variety o! academic fare, which the group agreed was a 
major virtue. It was suggested that variety of educational expe- 
rience may tank second only to that quality of realism and 
challenge stressed in the first session as a criterion for choosing 
experiences designed to encourage belter citizenship among high 
school students. If the experiences in citizenship oflered by such 
a program can be made both realistic and varied, its potential for 
behavioral and atlltudioal change and growth would seem to be 
substantially greater. 

The summer program appeared to present several immediate 
practical advantages for the school administrator, quite apart from 
the anticipated long-range effects of its adoption. First, while it 
is a refreshing innovation, the program is certainly not extreme. 
It would demand no major institutional reorganization to be car- 
ried out in a school system. This is not to say that it could be 
put into operation without extensive planning and training of 
personnel who would partidpate; but simply that it requires for 
its execution no more than the existing institutional framework. 

At the same time, the natore of the program would not prevent 
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its being an effective catalyst for the improvement of teaching 
methods, which all too frequently have hardened mto i^enble pat- 
terns during the tegular sessions of the school year. The summe 
program would very probably afford an opport^ty for jA- 
Leded innovations in pedagogy, not only on ^ p^ 
administrators of the program but also on the part of *= 
pating teachers themselves, who are often 
Ld taiovate during the winter session. It seems 1^;'^ 
ers who did become involved in the summer session mto 
schools would inevitably catch the spirit of 
inheres in such a program and would taie =avanmge of the oppor 
tunity to rejuvenate their own instmcuonal 
To be crJnsidered along with the 
however, were several reservation or cau There 
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with strongly motivated youth, so long as the program’s base was 
broadened as rapidly as practical conditions would permit. 

Before this program were to be executed, considerable attention 
would have to be given to Its methodological and research aspects, 
the group agreed. Much of its value would be lost if the ground 
were not carefully laid out and a close check kept upon the pro- 
gram's operations to determine its effectiveness and its short- 
comings as it developed. One aspect which should be built into the 
summer program would be means for helping the teachers in- 
volved to be in close touch with one another, with frequent 
evaluative meetings to consider the functioning of the program 
in process. Such a feature of process evaluation built into the 
program would, in addition, further serve to induce innovation 
in the teaching methods of its stall, the desirability of which has 
been noted above. 

In the planning and evaluation of the program, particular 
attention should be given to those adolescent groups which are 
least highly motivated in the direction of effective citizenship. The 
program must attempt to build in as many inducements as pos- 
sible for those groups-not only for those which are on the brink 
of delinquency, but more significantly for the vast middle group 
of adolescents who are neither enthusiastic nor rebellious, but 
merely apathetic. Special attention should also be given during the 
evaluative stages of the program to determining what aspects of 
the program are most attractive to these middle groups and to 
what appeals they seem to be most responsive. In an area of 
adolescent psychology in winch little is known at present, much 
might be learned through a careful and controlled evaluation of 
the summer program. 

Qosely associated with the problem of motivation was that of 
realism, already considered during the first session, but stressed 
during the third session with spe^c reference to the summer- 
session proposal. In this connection, it was noted that the realism 
of experience incorporated in the program could be either of two 
types, both effective, but conceptually separable and distinct. The 
first of these is the realism <rf the sort which was stressed during 
the first session— that of providing opportunities for adolescents to 
take actual and meaningful roles in the aSalrs of the adult com- 
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munity. The second type of tealbm, which seems more applicable 
to the summer program, is that iavolved in trying to create an 
adolescent culture or institutional setting which is realistic not so 
much because it is a functioning part of the adult power structure, 
but rather because it functions like the adult power structure and 
provides for adolescents the same type of practical political experi- 
ences which participation in govemmeat and civic affairs provides 
for their parents. The first is more in the nature of an extension of 
the adult community, imparting realism by association; the second 
is more a microcosm of the adult community, whose realism stems 
from imitation rather than from association. The dichotomy 
between the two methods of achieving realism in adolescent ex- 
periences is not, however, a rigjd one; and the effectiveness of 
the summer session would depend to a large extent upon its 
ability to induce reslista both by association and by imitation, by 
creating a land of cooperative subculture in which adults and 
adolescents might participate together in a way which is realistic 
and meaningful for both groups. 

The building of cooperative subcultures into any innovation in 
the field of civic education seemed to this group to be equally 
applicable to the second proposal-concerning the decentralfration 
into manageable units of the large urban high school. In each of 
these school-withia-a-school units there could be a significant 
potential for the development of a subculture that would be an 
optimum meeting ground for adolescent and adult. In such a 
cooperative umt, each age group would have a stake in the whole, 
a sense of joint responsibility for the success of what is essentially 
a joint venture, in the sense that it transcends both groups and 
yet affects the survival of each. Such cooperation could be 
achieved within the microcosmic unit without the sacrifice of 
values and standards which would be required if each group were 
subordinated to the objectives of the other. The peer culture of 
neither age group would be destroyed by the cooperative venture 
toward better citizenship; rather, each would benefit from a 
sharing of common goals and values with the other, without a 
sacrifice of its own identity- - 

The feasibility of the cooperaUve-subculture approach to in- 
novation in civic education was reinforced particularly for this 
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group by a generally shared belief in the self-generative ability of 
the adolescent as an individual. The problem, seen in these terms, 
is not so much one of finding the raw material-that material is 
already present in the potential “dtizenship energy” of the ad^ 
lescent-but of developing institutional settings which will tap this 
store of energy and channel it into responsible citizenship be- 
havior. If a proper balance can be maintained between guidance 
and direction, on the one hand, and nondirective cooperation on 
the other, then a program consonant with this conception would 
go far toward providing the optimal environment for the matura- 
tion of the adolescent. 

The cooperative subculture conception has had particular mean- 
ing with respect to the experience of the Encampment for Citizen- 
ship at Riverdale, New York, and Berkeley, California, in which 
for several summers adults and adolescents have participated in 
just such a rewarding joint venture in citizenship. The chief 
emphasis in the program has been upon the development of the 
"self” as a psycholo^cal entity interacting responsibly with other 
entities In a stimulating and sociolopcally heterogeneous environ- 
ment. This emphasis comes by way of contrast to the orientation 
which many other civic education ventures have placed upon the 
development of isolated attributes of personality, detached from 
the whole self as a personality. The Encampment has found the 
cooperative subculture particularly fertile as a field of human 
interaction ftom wWch emerge realistic, challenging experiences 
in practical citizenship conducive to behavioral and attitudinal 
change in the direction of responsible citizenship. 

Problems of adolescent personality development were con- 
sidered more directly and specifically toward the conclusion of 
discussion. In an effort to develop a workable definition or con- 
ception of adolescent personalia with reference to citizenship 
education, the participants agreed that there has been a discon- 
tinuity or dissociation between fact and theory in this particular 
area. It was postulated here that a satisfactory working definition 
or conception might serve to effect a much needed integration 
between theory and practice. 

One particular area wluch the group felt to be in need of 
attention was that of the differential effects which various types of 
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programs m citizenship education would have upon different types 
of adolescent personality. There has been a serious danger in 
planning abstract programs that “adolescent personality” will be 
regarded as an undifferentiated stereotype or constant Such a 
notion would, the group agreed, be highly misleading, in failing 
to point up the multiplicity of pereonality variables which make 
each adolescent a unique being, and which demand a recognition 
that no particular civic education program will ever work exactly 
the same way on two different groups of adolescents, even within 
the same community or the same school. 

Another area which seemed badly in need of exploration and 
investigation was that of the personalities which most strongly 
influence the extracurricular development of adolescents. Re- 
searchers need to know more about the nature of the persons 
outside the school— whether parents, older relatives and friends, or 
community leaders-who most strongly influence the personality 
development of the highly impressionable adolescents who are 
willingly or unwillingly subjected to their influence. Perhaps a 
more thorough understanding of these extrinsic Influences would 
shed much-needed light on unexplained phenomena of adolescent 
development; these are relationships which should be inquired 
into by researchers much more extensively. 

There may be a fruitful and Uttle-exploited field for personality 
researchers in postadolcscent development, in the period of life 
when many latent adolescent lendendes emerge as behavioral 
traits. Specifically, research which has already been done in this 
area has concentrated on such postadolcscent experiences as 
military ser^'icc and its influence on young men, and for young 
women the equally momentous experience of nursing training. 
A more thorough study of various postadolcscent activities might 
shed much useful light rcslrospcctivcly upon what happens to 
adolescents when they are suddenly faced with the challenge of 
adulthood. Particular attention might be given in such studies to 
the postadolcscent dcrelopmcnl of those who. as adofcsccnrs, 
showed the poorest citizenship bchariors and the lowest level of 
moUs-atJon. in an effort to determine whether these motix-ation 
levels and citizenship bchariors become fixed during adolescence, 
or whether they are subject to amelioration thereafter. 
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Another aspect of personality whidi the civic education re- 
searcher might study to considerable advantage was broadly 
defined as “spiritual energy ” as distinguished from purely physical 
energy. Spiritual energy includes spedfically those aspects of the 
adolescent personality which afford cmc education practitioners 
the greatest promise of constructive development from within of 
self-generating behavioral and attitudinal change. If the co- 
operative subculture conception is to realize its full potential, 
there must be a clearer understanding of the nature and quality 
of this potential native capaa^ of adolescents for self-develop- 
ment toward responsible citizenship. “Spiritual energy,” it was 
suggested, is the raw material with which the educator must work; 
a firmer and more precise understanding of its nature, its poten- 
tialities, and its Ik^tations would be essential to the optimum 
execution of any program utilizing this energy. 

FOURTH SESSIOK 

The reaction to the theoretical schema for methodolo^cal 
investigation oi citizenship education presented by Dr. Chin 
focused imtlally upon a relatively concrete definition of the 
interactive variables to be assessed in such research, with emphasis 
upon the potential contribution of such variables, and upon certain 
methodological problems involved in their theoretical as well as 
pragmatic manipulation. More specifically, questions were rahed 
concerning defidtion of the adolescent; the need for assessing 
the institution of the high school; provision of such a program in 
terms of the teacher-student and teacher-teacher interaction as 
well as the student-student or student-institution interaction; inter- 
action between the extrinsic stimuli of culture and a specific institu- 
tion within that culture; the optimal population for investigation; 
the role of advanced education in the preservation of or possible 
interference with citizenship education skills; and so forth. 

The presentation by Dr. Chin and the ensuing discussion of 
these questions occurred within two structural frames of reference: 
(1) the perceived need for immediate research in ongoing pro- 
grams of citizenship education; and (2) the long-range meth- 
odological implications of programing research on citizenship 
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education. The dichotomy was a structural one, not eicluding 
interaction among aU aspects of research; rather, the focus was 
upon the couffict between the urgent, immediate needs tor evalua- 
tion with accuracy of methodology assuming a secondary posiuon, 
and the eventual need for accurate methodolopcal evaluauon, with 
urgency of immediate needs assuming a secondary posiuon. A 
third, cssendaUy superordinate but generally accepted, aspect of 
this discussion was the notion that the type 
of optimal utility and present relevance would of the M 
knoim as “action research.” As contrasted 
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experiment, the Conference members dealt with six (hmensions 
that could require study: 

1. The adolescent individual 

2. The adolescent group 

3. nie immediate interactive agents (students and teachers) 

4. The pardculai institudon witlufl which the interacdon occurs 

5. The immediate society of the institution and the adolescent 
culture 

6. General society 

A need for research was seen to exist both within each of these 
dimensions and in the interaction among the levels. 

Within the first dimension, the adolescent individual, both 
practitioners and researchers are concerned with the depth or 
level of involvement necessary for effecting significant change in 
the person’s perception of and mvolvement in civic phenomena. 
How far is it valid and necessary for action and research to go7 
Does one deal with the uncooscioos? Should one use psyche 
therapy? Is education a significant technique? Here one para- 
dox!^ situation seemed to emerge, that of the existence of a real 
need for self-analysis by the adolescent and yet the need to be 
cautious because of a lack of teachers trained and experienced in 
initiating and continuing such a process. 

The dimension of the adolescent group was discussed in terms 
of its structural as well as its dynanuc definition. It was noted that 
past research has concentrated upon two extremes of this dimen- 
sion: the lughly motivated group capable of citizenship responsi- 
bility and Us anUthesls, the lughly unmotivated group least 
qualified for such responsibility. It was suggested in this connec- 
rion that the vast majority of adolescents who fall between the 
extremes leprescnl perhaps the most significant popularion for 
study. Indeed, since it seems likely that the majority of adolescents 
may be found in this group, one might well justify the formulation 
of a program of citizenship edocafion directed only to this group. 
In terms of the personality and cultural dynamics within the 
adolescent group, concern was expressed for the need to under- 
stand the factors whicih define flie adolescent's perception of 
reality and the relationship between this perception and the adult’s 
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of reality. Lnplicit liere seemed to be a sense of need 
for involvement on the adolCs part in the adolescent’s values and 
an adult attempt to understand the relation between such values 
and consequent behavior. 

At several points the group cautioned generally against trying 
to get results too fast— proceeding too rapidly before the ground- 
work is adequately laid for a sound and comprehensive action- 
research program. Time most be allowed, as this Conference itself 
illustrated to the participant^ for extensive interaction between 
research and educational personnel to enable them to work to- 
gether with maximum effectiveness. Any program, such as the 
summer-program innovation, which might be proposed as a basis 
for action research is not, whatever else may be said about it, 
“all ready to go.” Workers in this field have too often succumbed 
to the temptation of producing something in a hurry, often im- 
pelled by the external pressures of groups seeking a disclosure of 
the “button which win produce good citiiens.” An action-research 
group, howes'er immediate may be its seeds, must remember that 
there is no such button and must take time to integrate its skills 
and its disciplines and plan carefully before embarking on an 
action program. 

Tbe final category of discussion was that of specific method- 
ological considerations suggested by Dr. Chin’s presentation. 
First among these. Dr. Chin’s classification of bchaworal types 
suggested to the teacher as well as to the researcher the importance 
of choosing evrtain fnaln points of cmpbasis upon which to con- 
centrate attention, rather than scattering the emphasis without 
providing proper focus, as has often been done in the past 

The group agreed that Dr. Chin’s own paper had the \’irtue of 
concentrating upon citizenslap rather than upon adolescence; 
there xvzs felt to be among groups of this sort a tendency to focus 
exclusively on adolescents simply because they are the out-group 
for whom adult groups of this sort can, and to a certain degree 
must, plan. 

It was suggested that the outlook or “world wew” of the 
adolescent, as defined by Dr. Chin, might be analogous to the 
outlook of a prisoner; both adolescents and prisoners are in a 
sense suspended between two states of existence. Neither group 
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bss a very certain or concrete idea of what it will face when it 
goes forth into the world at large. 

Dr. Chin’s paper also made clear that at the outset of any 
research program there must be established a clear conceptual 
scheme defining the goals of the program-essentially, what the 
program is attempting to accomplish and how it intends to go 
about that task. Too many studies in the past in this field have 
failed to appreciate the importance of this planning phase and 
have plunged forward without first setting up a framework or 
system of objectives and criteria. 

The framework as offered by Dr. Chin suggested the import- 
ance of viewing the human personality as an integrated whole- 
remembering that many of the most significant psychological 
studies have been based upon exhaustive analysis of a relatively 
small number of individual subjects and personality types. This 
approach suggests the importance of analyzing the whole per- 
sonality in “lon^tudinal” terms rather than cutting across large 
groups of abstracted traits or personality segments for analysis. 

The framework, it was su^sied, should be expanded in an- 
other sense: more attention should be paid to consideration of the 
whole course of personality development through the college age, 
rather than bolating in a vacuum the tew years of maturing 
denominated “adolescence.” 

The chief emphasis of the discussion fell upon the need for 
interrelation between action and laboratory research. Yet the 
problem must be faced realistically that the research considerations 
relevant to sodo-psychological experimentation often do not mix 
well with those important for the action researcher. More en- 
couragingly, however, it may not be essential that they do mix, 
inasmuch as their fundamental objectives are different: the action 
program seeks to get something droe, and to this purpose or goal 
the laboratory research considerations are largely irrelevant, at 
least to the point of not requiring that they be fused in a single 
program. 

The chief distinction for methodolo^cal purposes seems to be 
that the action program is “over-detennined," in the sense that 
various possibly conflicting elements are injected into an action 
program in hopes of producing a workable whole, but in such a 
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way as to make it difBcuIt if not impossible to measure reliably 
which element of input caused wKch effect The pure research 
program, in order to assure such measurability, is artifically “im- 
poverished” in its design. Thus because of the fundament^ and 
inevitable differences in composition, fusion between the two pro- 
grams is virtually impossible. 

What, then, seemed to be needed was a type of mixing by 
sequence rather than nuring or fusion by concurrence. The results 
of a carefully conducted research program ought somehow to be 
combined with or worked into an ongoing action program— that is, 
the results and implications of the research would be incorporated 
into an already functioning action program, rather than simply 
being tacked onto the operation of the action program at its incep- 
tion. In this way, the research pro^am could be artificially im- 
poverished without jeopardizing the action program, and the 
action program could be compounded without impaavig the 
accuracy of measurement necessary to the research program. 
Thus, in a two-step approach, certain dynamics could first be 
isolated, and then later could be buQt into the action program 
after they had been tested and evaluated, without necessitating 
the artificial impoverishment of the action program at the outset. 
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